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The Announcement that the Cadillac Company 
Has No Intention of Marketing a Six Cylinder 
Car has Produced a Profound Impression. 


The confidence which is reposed in the Cadillac Company 
is much more than a mere compliment. 

It is an important trust—a grave responsibility. 

Motorists by the thousand wait to see what action the 
Cadillac Company will take in matters of motor car 
design and development. 

That great army of owners, in particular, who have in- 
vested more than one hundred and thirty millions ($130,- 
000,000) of dollars in Cadillac cars, accept the decision 
of this Company, for or against a principle of con- 
struction, as authoritative and final. 

That is why the announcement that the Cadillac Company 
has no intention of marketing a six cylinder car produced 
such a profound impression. 

It was natural that Cadillac owners, present or prospective, 
should wait for word on the subject from this company, 
and it was equally natural that, having received this 
word, they should immediately and unanimously accept 
it as conclusive. 

How widely the assumption had been traded upon was 
indicated by the immediate effect everywhere. 

Hundreds who had been waiting for word from the Cadillac 
Company have bought Cadillac cars since the announce- 
ment appeared. 

The statement that the company had thoroughly experi- 
mented with the six cylinder—as it had with the one, 
with the two and with the three cylinder—and the an- 
nouncement of the verdict, was enough. 

Under the circumstances it seems to us permissible to 
remind our friends of an important fact. 

We would like to remind them again that the Cadillac 
Company has seldom found it wise to look to others for 
guidance. 

Rather, it has found that greatest wisdom lay in proving 
for itself what is best in principle and most practical in 
application. 

The Cadillac was first to produce a practical, enduring 
motor car. How practical it was, how enduring it was, 
the whole world knows, since these eleven years old 
cars are still in service. 

The Cadillac was first to produce a high grade car to 
sell under $2000. 

The Cadillac was first to evolve a four cylinder engine, the 
correctness of whose principles in their entirety, have 
proven incontestable after ten years of service. 

The Cadillac was first to inaugurate the electrical system 
of automatic cranking, lighting and ignition. 

The Cadillac was first to make practical in large produc- 
tion. the two-speed direct drive axle. 


None of these was forced upon us. 

They were all evolved in the natural course of Cadillac 
development. 

Cadillac principles are the same today as ten years ago— 
only they have developed progressively, logically, step 
by step. 

The tree has grown and flowered and flourished—but it is 
still the same tree. 


The history of automobile manufacture is a history of 
change—often a bewildering succession of contradictory 
changes, made in a vain effort to interpret the trend of 
popular demand, or a disposition to follow what appear 
to be the lines of least resistance. 

The Cadillac Company hasnever shifted, never retraced its 
steps, never advocated a vital principle which it was 
afterward compelled to repudiate. The Cadillac is dis- 
cussed in almost every sale of a motor car, except sales 
of lowest price. It is almost invariably held in mind 
as a pattern, a standard, a criterion or an ideal. 


Those who drive the car cannot be dislodged from their 
allegiance. They are positive and determined, ofttimes 
to the point of stubbornness. 


They will hear no slighting comments on the car without 
resentment. They will concede no higher degree of 
engineering authority. They will accept no principle as 
best unless that principle be endorsed by the Cadillac. 

That is precisely because the Cadillac has been scien- 
tifically progressive—but not impulsive or fickle. 

It is precisely because the Cadillac has inaugurated instead 
of followed. 

The Cadillac Company believes the Cadillac car to be im- 
measurably superior. 

The Cadillac Company knows the riding qualities of that 
car with its two-speed axle, to be inimitable and unique. 

The Cadillac Company believes that in all of those qualities 
which make for supreme satisfaction, for economical 
operation and maintenance, for constant and enduring 
service, day-in-and-day-out and year-in-and-year-out in 
the hands of the every-day user, the Cadillac stands 
pre-eminent. 

And Cadillac owners share in these beliefs. 

If they elected to wait for pronouncement of Cadillac 
policy in regard to the six cylinder car, it was not from 
lack of confidence, but the exact opposite. 

It was one of the highest compliments ever paid the 
Cadillac Company. 

And the Cadillac Company having spoken, the case is 
closed for every Cadillac owner, present or prospective. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Touring Car, five passenger 
Roadster, two passenger - 
Landaulet Coupe, three pass. 


$2075.00 
1975.00 


Seven passengercar - - - - - 
Phaeton, four passenger - - - - 





oo « oye «© 6 6 SORTER 
$1975.00 Inside drive Li » five p g $2800.00 
2500.00 Standard Li » seven p ger . 3250.00 





All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including top, windshield, demountable rims and full equipment 
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tury the leading geographical publishers 


have heen utilized to make THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES the most complete, 


To even glance through this wonderfully fascinating and informing work 


The amount of valuable information and useful data it con- 
From the world’s greatest capitals to the most obscure habitations of savage 
are accurately and fascinatingly described by photographs, 


government, commerce and dozens of other subjects are covered in such 


Can You Identify these Views ? 


They are shown and described, together with a 
thousand others, in the great new publication— 


The World and Its Peoples 


Just issued by RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, world-famous 
publishers of Maps, Atlases and Geographical Books of every 
description. THE WORLD and its PEOPLES contains— 


In order to dispose of the remainder of 
this edition quickly, a few remaining vol- 
umes are now being offered while they 
last at a special price by mail. Remem- 
ber this book is published by Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, for over half a cen- 














600 pages of fascinating and graphic de- 
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YOU WILL BE SURPRISED to find how much pleasure and par 
what a wealth of valuable facts can be gotten from this 
splendid work. A few moments in looking over the beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet will convince you. It’s a mighty 
interesting thing in itself. Send us the coupon now and 
we will forward you the booklet by return mail. 
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| Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


(illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 
DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex ; Tells 
All About Sex Matters; 
what young women and 

men, wivesand husbands, 


fathers and mothers and 

lain Sexual 8 

eed te Read according to the latest 
researches of Medical Science, in relationto Eugenics 
and in a Laws of Eugenics 
and Sex explained by the highest authority. DR. HALL 


Scientific 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D.,M.D. (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 
Department of Northwestern University Medical ool ; Author, 
Loven, a, ee — < —— i canting 

thori ‘ woe “ oe ‘ ” 
*gEXUAL KNOWLEDGE” and “EUGENIOS” in One Volume 208 State Bank Bldg. TRAVERSE CITY, MICH. 
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Our Service Department is organized to assist all those who contem- 
plate building. Sickdenteall plane oust an egugnevel 7 Goalveds, 


JENS C. PETERSEN, Architect 
























































Problem 
Ouce for All! 


rs Hundreds of times a year you have use for a 
reference work that gives authoritative infor- 
mation on all branches of human knowledge; it 
must be up-to-date to be reliable: it must be concise 
and simply written to be quickly read and easily under- 
stood, and it must be obtainable at thelowest possible cost. 
Solve this problem once for all by becoming the owner of 


Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia 


It is complete, compact and always reliable because Winston’s 
Cumulative service keeps it always up-to-date. Leading edu- 
cators and business and professional men have adoped it and 
recommend it in preference to any otheratany price. Adopted by 
Boston, Mass., and other city schools. Every home, every business 
office, every school needs this new Encyclopedia. 
Its typography is superior to all 
other encyclopedias at any price; 
topics easily found; subject-matter 
easily read. Color plates, photo- 
graphs and designs used wherever 
desirable for clearness. It contains 
maps of every state in the Union and 
every country in the World. Made for Americans, giving most thorough 
attention to American subjects. Its Editor-in-Chief, Charles Morris, has 
had larger experience and greater success in editing works of this kind 
than any other living American. 
for an old-fashioned encyclo- 

Why Pay $50.00 or $100.00 ee tales alten 
tage of our introductory offer, you can get this complete reference library 
for a small fraction of that amount? 


SPECIAL OFFER AND EASY TERMS: 


To introduce our New 1914 Edition we are making a special offer which 
is open only for a limited time, and which is sent only ina direct letter 
to those who mail the attached coupon at once. 


Our Book ‘‘Up-to-Date Facts’? FREE 


To those who mail this coupon NOW we will also send, free, a hand- 
somely printed book—illustrated with numerous line etchings, half-tone 
engravings, color plates and maps, and filled from cover to cover with 
interesting, instructive and useful facts on a wide variety of live sub- 
jects. It also explains Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia, and shows 
the value of this unique work to every man, woman and child, who 
reads, writes and thinks. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Largest American Book and 
Bible House 





One enthusiastic owner says: “A year's 
use of the encyclopedia has only increased 
my already high regard for it. The work is 
not only authoritative but it is complete 
enough for all ordinary uses. The ‘Revision 
Inserts’ give it a class of its own.’’ 
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a [BOOK NEWS| 


The notices of books én this Department are 
designed not as critical reviews, but as brief 
descriptive notices for the information of book 
buyers. Any book reviewed in our columns will 
be forwarded on receipt of the publisher’s price. 
Orders may be sent direct to the publishers or 
to the Current Literature Publishing Co. 














The Love-Story of a Stage Aspirant. 


The Soul of Life, by David Lisle (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, $1.25 
net; postpaid, $1.37). Is love a selfish 
passion between man and woman? Is it 
an ethereal poetic fancy? These questions 
are involved in the love story of a lily- 
like girl who aspires to success on the 
stage. Other striking characters are a 
famous French actress of rare charm, a 
strong, wholesome young Englishman, a 
decadent French poet, and a Russian 


princess. 
“Kot 


The Murderer and the Detective. 


Anybody But Anne, by Carolyn Wells 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.25 net ; 
postpaid, $1.37). A murder is committed 
in the Van Wyck home under most peculiar 
circumstances. Who was the criminal, and 
why? how did he effect his escape? and 
what the method of killing? are questions 
that seem unanswerable. They will puzzle 
the most astute. The reader’s interest 
grows in intensity until the denouement, 
when Fleming Stone, the “great American 
detective,” lays his hands upon the mur- 


derer, 
Kt 


Against Intervention in Mexico 


The Case of Mexico and the Policy of 
President Wilson, by Senator M. de Zayas 
Enriquez (Albert & Charles Boni, New 
York, $1.35 net; postpaid $1.45). The his- 
tory of Mexico from the fall of Diaz to 
the present, giving the facts of the situa- 
tion and the relations with the United 
States from a Mexican’s standpoint. It is 
an impassioned argument against interven- 
tion and a strong plea for the recognition 
of Mexico’s right to autonomy. 


—tKt— 


The Forty-Seventh Edition of “Mrs. 
Wiggs.” 


The Century Company (New York) has 
just sent Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
to press for the forty-seventh large print- 
ing. The little story, which has proved 
such a phenomenal favorite, was issued 
originally in October, 1901. 


—t~ 
The Mahdah Diet. 


Eat—And Grow Thin (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York). The tragedy of fat! 
This is the burden of Vance Thompson’s 
lively introduction to this little book on the 
Mahdah diet. The main difficulty met by 
those who uneasily fear that their lines are 
not such as the fashions of the day de- 
cree, is that every one tells them what ot 
to eat, when the real question is what can 
they eat. “Mahdah” begins in the usual 
way with a list of ‘prohibitions that seems 
at first sight to cut out all one has been 
used to feed upon. But there follows a 
long list of skilfully balanced reducing 
menus—the famous Mahdah menus, hither- 
to unpublished—including in certain com- 
binations almost every kind of meat (except 
pig in any form), all kinds of game, fish, 
lobsters, oysters, all kinds of fruits and 
salads, savories, and a long list of grecn 
vegetables. One may eat very well, it 
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“BETTER SORT” FICTION, AND OTHER SPRING BOOKS 





CAROLINE LOCKHART’S 


New Western novel is markedly different in both character 
and plot from “ME-SMITH” or “THE LADY DOC” 


The Full of the Moon 


is said to have a strange effect 
upon some people. Was it that 
which made Nan Galbraith tire 


suddenly of her. hum-drum exist- 
ence, seek new experiences in 
Hopedale on the Mexican bor- 
der, and do other unaccountable 
things? Although opinions may 
differ on that score, there will 
be but one decision as to the 
story — ‘Miss Lockhart’s finest.” 
It is told with all the vigor and 
intensity which made ‘“Me-Smith’’ 
one of the best sellers, and is full 
of refreshing Western humor and 
clean adventure.  lilustrated in 
color, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


A New ‘‘Fleming Stone’’ Story 


Anybody but Anne 


By CAROLYN WELLS 

Author of “A Chain of Evidence,” etc. Frontispiece and 
wrapper in color. 12mo. $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 

A murder is committed in the Van Wyck home under most peculiar 
circumstances. Who was the criminal, and why? How did he 
effect his escape? And what the method of killing, are questions 
that seem unanswerable. They will puzzle the most astute. The 
reader’s interest grows in intensity until the denouement, when 
Fleming Stone, the “great American detective,” makes a remark- 
able discovery. 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 

Author of “The Unforgiving Offender,” 

in color, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES UNION: 

A delightful compound of mystery and romance. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 

As always, Mr. Scott exudes modernity, his dialogue scintillates. 

. His viewpoint is that of a man of the world. . His courage 


falters not even before Grundy, hence his vogue among the pleas- 
ure lovers. That this is his best book many declare. 


The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of “Lo Michael!” etc. Illustrated in color, $1.25 
net. Postpaid $1.37. 

NEW YORK TIMES: 


A romance of startling adventure. 
moves in a breathless whirl. 


PUBLIC LEDGER, PHILADELPHIA: 
An excellent story to take with you on a journey; entertaining, full 
of thrills and unexpected turns of Dame Fortune’s wheels, and 
warranted to keep you awake. 





etc. Illustrated 


The action is\rapid, everything 





OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Practical 
Book of Garden 
Architecture 


Fountains, Gateways, Per- 
golas, Tennis Courts, Lakes 
and Baths, Arches, Cascades, 
Windmills, Temples, Spring 
Houses, Bridges, Terraces, 
Water Towers, etc., etc. 

By PHEBE WESTCOTT 
HUMPHREYS. Frontis- 
piece in color. 120 illus- 
trations from actual exam- 
ples of Garden Architec- 
ture and House surround- 
ings. Square octavo. Or- 
namental cloth, in a box, 
$5.00 net. Postpaid, $5.25. 
A volume for the owner 

developing his property, large 

or small, for the amateur or 


“professional garden architect, 


for the artist, student and 
nature lover. 


The Flower-Finder 
By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, M.D. _ Frontis- 
iece in color. With 573 
ine drawings in the text. 


16 full - page illustrations. 
Decorative lining paper. 
1z2mo. Bound in limp 


leather, in a case. $2.00 
net. Postpaid, $2.12. 

No handsomer or more com- 
plete and authoritative work 
has been published on nature 
study than this. Bound in 
limp leather, printed on thin 
paper, in a slip case, it has 
been possible to make a com- 
plete field compendium small 
enough to fit the pocket. 


The Training of a 


Forester 
By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


8 illustrations. 12 mo. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Post- 
paid, $1.10. 


This compact Kittle book is 
designed especially to give 
correct inside information to 
all those who, whether for 
themselves or for others, are 
considering forestry as a ca- 
reer. It contains in brief 
compass the most valuable 
and interesting facts touch- 
ing this most important work 
and shows the relation of for- 
estry to other important ac- 
tivities in our modern life. 


A VERY IMPORTANT AND TIMELY WORK 
Operation of the New Bank Act 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Pu.D., 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.14. 


and ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, Pu.D., 
430 pages. 


of the Wharton 


1z2mo. Cloth bound. 


The passage by Congress of the Federal Reserve Act has presented to bankers and business men 


many new and important problems. This 
the new lezislation and their practical significance. 


book presents in a clear manner the leading features of 
The book is not a mere repetition, codification, 


or cross index of the Act itself, but a critical study of its aims and of the effect that it will have upon 


and upon the business public. 


each class of bank in this vo on - 
abor, 


It is the result of six months 


and aims to be a statement of fact and a careful analysis 


of conditions upon the basis of the facts which were made available in the Senate and House hearings 


on the bill, 
problems in this country. 


together with all of the other information which is available bearing upon the banking 


The final chapters, in which are carefully weighed the pressing problems now confronting bankers, 


are particularly important and timely. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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seems, with the happy certainty, also, of 
growing thin—or at any rate much thinner. 
There is no guesswork about it. After the 
first three weeks, during which little change 
is perceptible, there is adoss on the average 
of two pounds a week. And in three 
months, providing the Mahdah method has 
been followed loyally, there will be a 
stronger, healthier, and twenty-five pounds 
lighter, figure looking out from one’s mir- 


ror. ; 
Rt 


This Will Interest Syndicalists. 


Violence and the Labor Movement, by 
Robert Hunter, author of “Poverty” and 
“Socialists at Work” (The Macmillan Co., 
New York). In this book the author 
writes of the conflict that raged through- 
out the latter part of the last century for 
possession of the soul of labor. His volume 
tells of the doctrines and deeds of Bakounin, 
Netchayeff, Kropotkin, Ravachol, Henry, 
Most and Caserio. It seeks the causes of 
such outbursts of rage as occurred at the 
Haymarket in Chicago in 1886 and are now 
being much discussed as Syndicalism, Hay- 
woodism and Larkinism. It is a dramatic, 
historical narrative in which terrorism, an- 
archism, syndicalism and _ socialism are 
passionately voiced by their greatest ad- 
vocates as they battle over programs, tactics 
and philosophies. 

S— 


Reliable Books on the Social Evil. 


Raymond B. Fosdick, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Accounts of New York City, is 
at work on the third in the series of books 
published for the Bureau of Social Hygiene 
by The Century Company (New York). 
It is a volume discussing European Police 
Systems, based upon intimate personal 
study extending over a period of a year and 
a half in twenty-two European cities. 
Abraham Flexner’s Prostitution in Europe, 
the second volume in this series, was issued 
in January last, following Commercialized 
Prostitution in. New York City, by George 
J. Kneeland. It is the aim of the series to 
place at the command of every interested 
community accurate data relating to the 
problem of prostitution, which will assist 
in working out an intelligent policy suited 
to local needs. 


By the “Russian Edgar Allan Poe.” 


Love of One’s Neighbor, by Leonid An- 
dreyev, translated by Thomas Seltzer (Al- 
bert & Charles Boni, New York, 40 cents 
net). An ingenious satire by the noted 
Russian author of the advertising pro- 
pensities of modern business, keenly char- 
acterized, and affording opportunity for 


much humor. : 
—tx— 


A Book on the Negroes of Boston. 


Especially timely, in view of the renewed 
agitation over the position of the Negro in 
our national and social life, is the publica- 
tion of In Freedom’s Birthplace, a study of 
the past and present condition of the col- 
ored population of Boston, by John Daniels 
(Houghton Miffi:n Company, Boston). The 
ten papers which make up the body of the 
book are supplemented by an appendix and 
statistical tables of value to any one wishing 
exact information on a much-debated sub- 
ject. A full index adds to the value of the 
book as a work of reference. 


—tat— 


The Mother of the Kaiser. 


One of the books published this spring 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. (New York) is The 
Empress Frederick, a biography of the 
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= Oratory That Made Men 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


From the Great 


Commoner 


Hon. Wm. J. Bryan says: 
“In commending your work, 


MODERN ELOQUENCE, 
which I do most heartily, I 
feel that I am doing a favor, 
not so much to you as pub- 
lishers, as to those who may 
be led to purchase and read 
the work. It is a valuable 
addition to any library.” 





300 After-Dinner Speeches 


by Joseph H. Choate, Benja- 
min Disraeli, James G. Blaine, 
Wm. M. Evarts, John Hay, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sir 
Henry Irving, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mark Twain, Henry W. Gra- 
dy, Joseph Jefferson, Robt. G. 
Ingersoll, Seth Low, Albert J. 
Beveridge, Woodrow Wilson, 


te. 
r 150 Great Addresses 


by Lyman Abbott, Charles 
Dudley Warner, William Cul- 
len Bryant, Rufus Choate, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Arthur J. 
Balfour, Jonathan P. Dolliver, 
Edward Eggleston, William E. 
Gladstone, Charles Francis 
Adams, John L. Spalding, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Grover 
Cleveland, Fisher Ames, Law- 
rence Barrett, Henry Drum- 
mond, Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
William J. Bryan, etc. 


60 Classics and Popular 
Lectures 


by Charles A. Dana, Robt. J. 
Burdette, Russell H. Conwell, 
Canon Farrar, John B. Gough, 
Andrew Lang, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Josh Billings, John Tyn- 
dall, Geo.’ William Curtis, 
Artemus Ward, Paul DuChail- 
lu, John B. Gordon, Newell 
Dwight Hillis, John Morley, 
John Ruskin, Henry M. Stan- 
ley, Wu Ting Fang, étc. 


2,000 Short Stories and 
Anecdotes 


by Mark Twain, Chauncey M. 
Depew, Horace Porter, Champ 
Clark, Joseph H. Choate, John 
M. Allen, etc. 











Famous in a Day_—. 


6 en brightest thoughts of the world’s most famous orators—the 
wittiest sayings of the wittiest men of the Nineteenth Century— 
epoch-making speeches that moved not only audiences but nations. 
They are all here just as they were delivered by these distinguished 
speakers, and gathered i in such form as to instruct and entertain you 
where and when you will. 


Modern Eloquence 


Each Speech, Lecture or Address is Complete 


Everything is of proved value and interest, and is printed in its 
entirety. Speeches that have been flashed around the world, lectures 
that have been repeated again and again to never-tiring audiences, 
“occasional” addresses that have made men famous in a day, masterly 
orations that have moulded public opinion and directed the march of 
progress—these are brought together for the first time in this re- 
markable library. 


A Wonderful Bargain 


Send us the attached coupon at once, and we will tell you how to get the Library 
on Easy Monthly Payments, and with our terms we will also mail you Henry W. 
Grady’s Great Lecture, “The Race Problem’’—FREE. Reprinted from the work 
itself. Champ Clark says: ‘‘The most famous after-dinner speech within the 


memory of any living man.’’ Sending the coupon places you under no obligation to 
buy. If you are interested, tear it off and send in NOW. Don’t wait. The offer is limited. 


Are YOU ever asked to Re- 
spond to a Toast, to Write an 
Address, or to Make a Speech ? 


If so, you will find these volumes 
the greatest help imaginable, be- 
cause they contain nearly every 
variety of good pattern for the 
various classes of oratory. And 
many an inexperienced banquet 
chairman, toastmaster or hon- 
ored guest, casting helplessly 
about him for a good story or 
appropriate remarks, has found 
here just the inspiration needed. 


This Great Work 


is Sole Occupant CONSISTS OF TEN BEAUTIFUL, RICHLY 
of a New Field BOUND VOLUMES 


elaborately indexed, beautifully illustrated with over 80 
photogravures on Japanese vellum; paper, presswork 
and bindings of very highest quality. 





It has neither predecessor nor 
competitor. The most brilliant 
men of the — ag endorse 
it unqualifiedly. o read it is 
a liberal education —a treasure jpeOMAIL THIS COUPON FGR FREE LECTURE 
trove of information accessible 
in no other form. No intelligent C.0. 
man or woman can fail to be 4-14 
moved by the words gathered GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., Dept. 14, Ohio Building, Chicago 
here—words which have brought Please send me free lecture and full description of Modern 
men to tears or laughter, to pity Eloquence with special prices and terms. 
or scorn, to indignation or re- 
pentance. Each address is a 
separate gem and from the 
standpoint of inspiration alone 
is priceless. 
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The Book Hit of the Year! 


Over 75,000 Copies Sold 
in Advance of Publication 


HIS prize winning 
novel is justifying 

the verdict of the judges 
(Miss Ida M. Tarbell 
and Mr.S.S. McClure) 
in awarding it first 
prize in competition 
with more than 500 
manuscripts. It stands 
out pre-eminently as 
the book hit of the 
year and is receiving 
a cordial reception 
from book lovers 
everywhere. 


Diane of the Green Van 


by Leona Dalrymple 
The Novel that Won the $ 10,000 Prize 


If you delight in a well written romance that will hold your interest 
from start to finish, by all means buy a copy of this fascinating novel. 


A Breezy Story—Entertainingly Told 


It is not a ‘‘problem’’ or ‘sex’? novel; nor does it deal with woman 
suffrage. Diane of the Green Van is frankly a story for entertainment. 
Most of the scenes are laid in the big out-of-doors; it fairly breathes the spirit 
of the open. It is swift in movement, full of constant surprises, unusual 
situations, bright and witty in dialogue; through it all runs an absorbing 
romance deftly woven. Diane of the Green Van is wholesome and clean 
—with stirring action and striking drama. It’s a big fine story. 


Standard novel size, 440 pages. Handsome cloth binding, stamped in gold; characteristic 
jacket printed in four colors; delightful illustrations in colortone by REGINALD BIRCH. 


At All Dealers — Price $1.35 Net 
Reilly & Britton 
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Any book mentioned or reviewed in our columns will 


“Twentieth - Century Christianity ” 


By Cuas. W. ELIOT and on Unitarian Literature 
SENT FREE. Apply to MRS. L. E. GOSS, 232 
Grafton Ave., Dayton, Obie. 


DAMAGED 
GOODS 


Brieux’s great play, novelized by Upton 
Sinclair with the approval of the author 

“At last, thank God, this conspiracy 
of silence is ended.’’— Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D. D. 

“It is high time that civilians 
awakened to the dangers surrounding 
them.’’—Surgeon-General Blue, U. S. N. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. L Se Be 
At all Bookstores or from 











be sent on receipt of publisher s price. 
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THE TRIMMED LAMP is a monthly periodical 

for thoughtful people, 
dealing with art and life. It is sof for artists, or those with a 
merely technical interest in art; but for those who look upon art 
as the ‘ ‘unifying medium between the idea/ and the pructi- 
cai,’’ asthe creative impulse behind a// human activities. 

Inthis spirit it seeks to interpret literature, the drama, painting, 
music, dancing, and all manifestations of the beautiful: but it 
doesnot hold itself aloof from the more practical concerns of life. 

It numbers among its readers some of the most prominent 
men and women of America. Yet it goes also to the humblest 
village homes. Itserves no class, no locality, no interest. It 
is absolutely free. 

It is vital without being. dull, progressive without being sensa- 
tional, and full of ‘‘snap*’ without being offensive to good! taste. 

One reader cancelled her subscription because it was ‘‘anar- 
chistic.’"’ Another wrote that it was “‘inspiring and uplifting.’’ 
lt does not please everyone. 

Several thousand people have found ita desirable acquisition to 
the library table. Perhaps_yomw might. You can find out without 
expense. Simply write your name and address in the margin 
below, tear out this ad, and send it in with a dollar bill pinned to 
it. We will then enter you for a year’s subscription, with the 
understanding that if, at amy time within three months, 
you ave dissatisfied, the moncy will be promptly and cheer- 
Sully refunded. 

You incur no risk or obligation, and you will not be further 
annoyed in any way. Why not make the experiment—TODAY? 

THE TRIMMED LAMP 
334 South Michigan Avenue Chieage § (C.O.Apr.) 


eldest daughter of Queen Victoria and the 
mother of the present German Kaiser. Wil- 
liam II. of Germany has been called “much 
more the son of his mgther than of his 
father,” and strangely enough, no biography 
has hitherto appeared and very little is 
known of this woman, who was a central 
figure at Berlin for fifty years, the enemy 
of Bismarck and the mother of the present 
Emperor of Germany. Her biography is 
written by one who prefers, for obvious 
reasons, to remain anonymous. 


ter 
Love Before and After Marriage. 


The Women We Marry, by Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier (Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
$1.35 net). A present-day novel of the love 
affairs of two men and two women be- 
fore and after marriage, of estrangement 
through unsuspected prejudices; and of the 
readjustment of love through the coming 


of children. 
—OO— 


A History That Is More Interesting 
Than Fiction. 


Madame Royale, by Ernest Daudet, trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Rodolph 
Stawell (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
$3.50 net). The story of Madame Royale, 
dawzhter of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette, covers the French Revolution, the 
tragic execution of her parents, and the 
mystery of the lost Dauphin. Ernest 
Daudet tells this story in a form which 
reads like fiction, but is no less truth. 


—ioy— 


Plays by.Charles Kenyon and Percy 
Mackaye. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. (Garden City, 
N. Y.) together with the Drama League 
are issuing a series of modern plays of im- 
portance in attractive form at the popular 
price of 75 cents each net. The first two 
volumes in this series have just been pub- 
lished. They are Kindling, by Charles Ken- 
yon, and A Thousand Years Ago, by Percy 
Mackaye. The former is an American play 
depicting with sincerity and truth the life 
of the very poor—a play that has been 
running for nearly three years and in which 
Margaret Illington played the leading role. 
The latter play is an oriental fable taken 
from “The Arabian Nights.” It was pro- 
duced in Boston last fall and is now run- 
ning in New York. 


—fit— 


Lord Northcliffe in a Novel. 


Lord London—A Tale of Achievement, 
by Keble Howard (McBride, Nast & Co., 
New York, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.36). A 
true picture with romantic high lights of a 
poor boy, who, without influence or without 
friends, becomes at forty’a millionaire, a 
peer of the realm, owner of forty weeklies, 
two dailies, a monthly, and directing genius 
of the greatest newspaper in the world. 
The original of Hannibal Quain’s portrait 
is Lord Northcliffe, better known to the 
world as Alfred Harmsworth, the most 
picturesque and astonishing figure of 
modern journalism. 


— 


Sixteen Chapters on the Culinary Art. 


The American Cook Book, by Janet Mc- 
Kenzie Hill (Sully & Kleinteiche, New 
York, $1.00 net). This cook book was 
written for the daily use of the average 
American housewife. In the main the 
recipes are replete and sufficiently varied 
for the preparation of the three regular 
meals of each day, while scattered through 
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the pages are recipes for choice dishes that 
are suitable for the most elaborate feast. 
There are sixteen chapters, and at the be- 
ginning of each chapter general directions 
are given for preparing the dishes printed 
in that chapter. No other than tried and 
approved recipes are included in the book. 


it 
A Popular Book on Consumption. 


Tuberculosis: Its Cause, Cure and Pre- 
vention, by Edward O. Otis, M. D. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, $1.25 net; post- 
paid, $1.37). The simple facts about this 


dread disease are presented in a form in-| 


teresting and intelligible to-the layman. Dr. 


Otis is an authority on the “Great White | 


Plague.” 
—— 
Feminism. 
Why Women Are So, by Mary R.|} 


Coolidge (Henry Holt & Co., New York, | 
Explains and traces the de-| 
velopment of the woman of 1800 into the | 


$1.50 net). 


woman of today. “It interprets and justifies 
to women their struggle for better things; 


they can draw from it conviction and argu- | 


ment.” 


tet 
Seventy-eight Yale Men. 


Memorials of Eminent Yale Men, A Bio- 
graphical Study of Student Life and Uni- 
versity Influences with Representative Let- 
ters, by Anson Phelps Stokes (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New York and New Haven, 
two volumes, boxed per set, $10.00 net; 
carriage extra). The author has selected 
the biographies of the seventy-eight Yale 
men no longer living who seem to him to 
have made the most important contribu- 
tions to American life. Autograph letters 
of all the graduates memorialized have been 


printed from the originals in the author's | 
collection and the book is further enriched | 


by twenty photogravures and reproductions 
of signatures in facsimile. 


et 
Chess. 


A History of Chess, by H. J. R. Murray 
(Oxford University Press, New York, cloth, 
$12.00; morocco, $14.00). The aim of this 
work is three-fold; to present as complete 
a record as is possible of the varieties of 
chess which exist or have existed in differ- 
ent parts of the world; to investigate the 
ultimate origin of these games and the cir- 
cumstances of the invention of chess; and 
to trace the development of the modern 
European game from the first appearance 
of its ancestor, the Indian chaturanga, in 
the beginning of the seventh century of our 


era. 
RS 


A Plea for an Old-Fashioned Occupation. 


The Business of A Gentleman, by H. N. 
Dickinson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, $1.25 net). A satire on the modern 
craze among so-called progressive English 
women for reform. The scenes are laid in 
rural England, and the chief character is a 
young Englishman whose sole interest in 
life is to love his wife, his horses and his 
home, and keep his tenants happy. In other 
words, he is much occupied with the busi- 
ness of being a gentleman, not as the word 
is understood to-day, but as it was, under- 
stood generations ago. 


—ter— 


The President’s Daughter Acted in This 
Masque. 


Sanctuary: A Bird Masque, by Percy 


















































Mackaye (Frederick A, Stokes Co., New 
York, $1.00 net). This is the play that was 
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A Complete New Revision 


of the entire work—entirely reset from 
new type and the only encyclopedia 
that is up-te-date. The same careful 
method of editing that has made the 
first edition the standard of authority 
throughout this country. 


Contents 


The New Edition will consist of 22 
volumes of matter and an additional 
volume of ‘‘Courses of Reading and 
Study,’’ covering about 18,000 pages, 
with over 1,000 separate maps (in 
colors) of cities, states and countries, 
and full-page engravings illustrating 
the text; many of these in colors, the 
result of ten or more separate printings. 


Thin Paper 


It will be printed on ‘‘University 
Bible Paper’’ manufactured especially 
for this edition. The volumes will be 
about one inch thick and weigh less 
than three pounds. 





Comprehensiveness 


The work will contain over 70,000 
distinct articles, among which are 
many not to be found in any other En- 
cyclopedia, due in part to the fact 
that the 


Lateness of the Work 


makes possible the insertion of many 
new topics, and second, because of 
the great comprehensiveness of the 
work, 

Dictionary Topics will be excluded 
except where a dictionary term may 
be considered a pure encyclopedic 
subject. 


International, yet American 


The work will be broadly interna- 
tional in its number and treatment of 
subjects, but thoroughly American in 
its viewpoint of these subjects. 


Standard Authority 


The first edition cf the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia is the standard 
authority in practically every impor- 
tant public library and educational in- 
stitution in this country. We have 
no hesitation, therefore, in refer- 
ring the general public to the libra- 
rians of these institutions for in- 
formation as to its superiority. 








TMouncement: 


Publication of the 


SECOND EDITION 
lew International Encyclopeec 


A new edition of the New International Encyclopaedia, to be 
known as a Second Edition, is now in course of preparation, the 
first volumes of which wili be ready for delivery to the public 


ON OR ABOUT APRIL 15th. 




















Its Practical Value 


Of the first edition, The American 
Library Association, (A. L. A.) says: 
**This is the best Encyclopedia for 
ready reference.”’ 

Of the first edition more sets have 
been sold than of any other modern 
encyclopedia. 

Therefore, every scholar, every 
reader, every library, and every in- 
stitution of learning will wish to know 
of this great Second Edition. 


Special Introductory Price 
Our method of selling the Second 
Edition will be exactly the same 
as was maintained in selling the 
first edition; that is 


A special introductory 
price will be allowed to 
those who, place their 
order with us before or 
during publication. 


The price will steadily advance as 
publication progresses. Therefore, 
if you would buy the Encyclopedia at 
the lowest price at which it will ever be 
offered, your order should be placed 
with us immediately. The volumes 
will be delivered as rapidly as they 
come from the press, all charges paid. 


Research Bureau. Each subscriber 
to this Second Edition will become 
a member of our International Re- 
search Bureau and may, without ex- 
pense, consult this bureau freely on 
any or every subject of interest found 
in reading or conversation. 

If you will send us coupon : 
attached, full information one’ C.O. 
will be given regarding .%-% 4-14 
publication and special &" Dodd, Mead 








rice. S & Compan 
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oo. ar - Send me - informa- 
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York City 9,7 Second Edition of the New 
7 International Encyclopaedia, 
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especially written for the dedication of the 
bird sanctuary of the Meridan Bird Club, 
of Meridan, N. H., where it was first per- 
formed last September. A lesson to be 
learned from the Masqitfe is an understand- 
ing and appreciation of bird life and the 
characteristics of the different birds, and it 
is a strong plea for the preservation of 
birds. The volume is illustrated with 
photographs in color and monotone by 
Arnold Genthe. 
a CR 


All-Devouring Art. 


The Dominant Passion, by Marguerite 
Bryant (Duffield .& Co., New York, $1.35. 
net). The study of three men and one 
woman in their attitude toward life. One 
is a scientist, the second an artist, the third 
a musician, and the fourth—the woman—is 
a writer. Each is the slave of his passion, 
but it is the artist whose passion dominates 
not only himself, but the others, and all that 
is in any way related to them or to him. 


—tit— 











When you think of writing 
think of Whiting 


* 


WHITING’S 
ORGANDIE GLACE 


was the first paper made in 
this country with the delight- 
ful fabric finish surface which 
is so universally popular. It 
has been copied by all paper 
makers under various names, 
but it still leads in the excel- 
lence of the raw materials used 
and in the delicate art of its 
manufacture. For sale where- 
ever Fine Stationery is sold. 





























WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


A Nurse Who Sheds Sunlight. 


Sunshine Jane, by Anne Warner, author 
of “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” 

















an 
















EDITED BY po adiagend Any Man Can Read and Understand This (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.00 net; 
James Parker Hall, 7. postpaid, $1.09). Jane in a Sunshine Nurse 
B., LL. B. bean o tse Sees, er whose mission is to bring sunshine into 
Usiversity of Chicago YY FREE (# every life she touches. She practices her 
AND BY unique profession in a country village with 
James DeWitt most astonishing results. 


Andrews, LL. D. (14 Vol. with Glossary) 
pref | Be Your Own Legal Advisor 


tt 


rn University 
eoted legal writer, 
"tthe it May Mean the Saving or Making The Aristocrat and the Hobo. 
wwenica’ of Thousands of Dollars i ‘ : 
A Wise Son, by Charles Sherman 


Modern Authoritative Standard 
READ OUR Especially designed for quick and accurate reference 


“BIG OFFER / —_ i aiiicaineeetnnde , 
Bs as es ee Ss 
Oasis ae meee 


Over 6000 pages, FULL STANDARD LAW SIZE, 9341634, 34 Sheep, 15000 illustrative cases 


SENT FRE EXPRESS 


PREPAID 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, $1.25 net). 
A new presentation of the socialistic 
scheme, full of ludicrous and humorous 
situations, A rich member of New York’s 
smart set has dined too well and wanders 
into Central Park, where he meets a tramp 
in the same happy condition and they sit 
down on a bench together, with the result 
that the aristocrat decides to adopt the 
tramp as his father. They then board the 
young man’s yacht, where a party has been 
invited to make a cruise. Next morning 
the owner has no recollection of the even- 
ing’s events, but there is “father.” The 
young fellow is “game,” and sticks to the 
man who really becomes his father, as he 






AMERICAN 


LAW 


PROCEDURE 


Not one penny until you have examined them and are fully satisfied. Yes, 
‘we mean it. The complete 14 volumes will be put in your home without a cent 
of cost to you. Every principle of American rt. made especially c'ear and 
understandable by thousands of illustrative and test cases. plain that any 
man can now read the law and understand it. As interesting and easy to read 
as fiction. Ignorance of the law excuses no one. Avoid losses and law suits. 
These books will tell you quickly how to act. Written especially for your needs 
by America’s greatest legal talent, including 21 noted specialists teochin in ne 

law eee H , CHICA CH., . fow 
PELAND STANFORD, JR., and others. Recognized by bench, =" and d legal 
educators as a modern and thoroughly reliable authority on all American Law 
The most note worthy publication of the century. 

“* My examination of the work has satisfied me that 


A GRE AT B00 America’s Noted Corporation Lawyer Says: 
it possesses — merit asan elementary statement 





ultimately marries the widowed mother of 
his benefactor after a series of events ‘that 
keep the reader interested. 


_ oe — 


A Story About Mexico. 


The Light of Western Stars, by Zane 
Grey (Harper & Bros., $1.35 net): A 
stirring. novel of Mexican border ranch 





of the body of our law as it exists today. Whata boon such a work would have been 
to an unassisted student like myself.’ John F, Dillon, Counsel for Western U Teleg. 
Co., Mo. P. Ry., and other big interests. Hundreds of similar testimonials. 

With these remarkable books, any, principle of law can be looked up instantly—used 
like a dictionary or encyclopedi« Oo man of any re.~onsibility or trust can afford to 
be without them. The set carries greater practical every-Jay value than any other work 
extant. Thies handsome law library in your home or office will bring you quick reco 
tion asa safe, sane thinker, a shrewd and substantial business man. READ dina 
result will be increased ability and rare business foresig 


Our Direct-Sale Introductory Offer 7 M211,Toaay 


, To introduce and odvertinn quickly our 14 vol. Amer- INTRODUCTORY COUPON 
ican Law and Proc., we have decided to save you the Good for 00 
middleman’s profits. Get the benefit of the added 4 If used at once. $26:2° 
amount you must pay if you wait and buy from a 

dealer. ‘Use this coupon, order direct, and save EXTEN UNIV. 
exactly $26.00. We want every man in America Dept. 735, Chicago, U.S.A, 
to know how easily he can inform himself on the GENTLEMEN: Please send me at 
Jaw with this library. It costs you nothing to iA once your §75 set of American Law and 


Proc.,14 vol. bound in &¥ sheep, for 7 days 
a RR Pe gi ya Fs Free Examination. If 1 am satisfied you 


secure such wonderful value. We know you are to.accept this coupon as credit for $26.00 
will nk more than satisfied. The books must and I will send you $4.00 within s-ven days 
be seen_to be appreciated. Therefore in and $3.00 each month until I have poids total 


life during the present war in Mexico. The 
romantic plot starts out with an incident 
possible but not probable. A beautiful New 

York society heroine goes to the cattle 
ranch of her black-sheep brother, whom she 
has not seen in years. Instead of meeting 
her at the station she is met by a drunken 
cowboy whose subsequent devotion and re- 
formation will satisfy the most ardent lover 


of the romantic. 
—Et— 





Supplementing the Dictionary. 


18,000 Words Often Mispronounced, by 
W. H. Phyfe (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, $1.50 net). This is a revised and en- 
larged edition of “12,000 Words Often Mis- 
pronounced,” and is a reference book for 
school, home and office, as it settles every 
possible dispute regarding correct pro- 
nunciation, and where there is a choice, the 
authorities are given. A large number of 
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proper nouns, both foreign and English, 
are included, as well as common words. In 
addition to the alphabetically arranged list 
of words, the book has a preface and chap- 
ters on the sounds of the English language, 
both native and adopted; simple or ele- 
mentary sounds; compound or diphthongal 
sounds; suggestions concerning the use of 
the book and a key to the signs or diacrit- 
ical marks, 


“05 
“The Course of True Love—” 


On With Torchy, by Sewell Ford (Ed- 
ward J. Clode, New York, $1.25 net). 
“Torchy,” desperately in love with “the only 
girl that ever was,” is more or less heavily 
rebuffed by that young society woman’s 
aunt, who is continually maneuvering to 
keep the two young people apart, which 
brings about some hilariously funny sit- 
uations. His quick-witted brain is also 
pressed into service in unraveling some 
enigmias, social and otherwise, for the mem- 
bers of the concern for which he works. 


—$o— 


A Professor Who Was Kissed. 


The Butterfly, by Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster (D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.25 
net). An amusing story, written in the first 
person by a college professor of drama, 
who, while waiting for a man upon whom 
he has called, is kissed by “the butterfly,” 
a world-famed dancer who has _ conde- 
scended to give three performances in his 
college town. This begins a series of in- 
cidents and mysteries, including a murder 
on the very night the laconic professor was 
kissed, but told in an amusing way. The 
irresistible “butterfly” is an exponent of the 
unexpected and leads the infatuated profes- 
sor through a series of adventures cal- 
culated to baffle even the most astute de- 


tective. 
—Kt— 


For Tourists. 


Unvisited Places of Old Europe, by 
Robert Shackleton (Penn Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, $2.50 net, boxed). This book 
deals with a Europe that thousands of 
Americans go near every year and that 
almost none ever sees. Just off the beaten 
track lie such fascinating places as the 
Scillys, the strangest corner of England; 
the Norman Cotentin, where the names and 
villages of the Bruces and many great Eng- 
lish families are still to be found; the in- 
dependent little principality of Liechten- 
stein, which the author was the first Ameri- 
can to enter, and other places, all easily 
reachable, being close to the usual tourist 


paths. 
ta 


The First Book on the Labor Boycott. 


Boycotts and the Labor Struggle, by 
Harry W. Laidler, with an introduction by 
Prof. Henry R. Seager, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy, Columbia University (John 
Lane Co., New York). This book is claimed 


to be the only one that has been written in | 


English on the very live topic of the boy- 
cott. It deals with both the legal and 
economic phases. It gives a good deal of 
material on the Sherman Anti-Trust law, 

which will probably soon be amended, and 
also gives a cross section of the labor 
struggle, dealing with the activities of the | 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
with the spy system, the strike-breaking 
system, the use of detectives in labor dis- 
putes, and the other weapons that are con- 
stantly being used by labor and the em- 
ploying class against each other. 
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Exercise 





OVER 18,000 PEOPLE ALREADY USE 
THIS BOOK—SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 


willed men. 


ing others 


knew how. 


tellizent 
memory. 
Professor 





a thorough 


Ph. D., M. studied and 


Leaders of men are strong- 


susceptible to training by’ in- 
exercise as the 


ranks among the great psy- 
chologists, gives in this book 
scientific course 
Frank Channing Haddock, for training the will, a course 

s prized by over 


It is in four parts and contains twenty-eight 


Their success lessons, based on one of the most profound scien- 


lies in their ability to con- tific analyses of 
trol others, instead of allow- 
to control them. 

et any man could possess 
a dominating will, if he but 


The will is as 


Will Power ever made. 
sults attained by 
downright miraculous. 


rhe re- 
its study and application seem 


It has reawakened ambition in thousands of 
men and women 
made successful 
outers.” It has 
showing them how to make their brains serve 
Haddock, who them better—by 

more masterful in their dealings with others. 
has proved a wonderful boon to those affected 
with nervous weaknesses and ill health. It has 
helped many people through crises of all kinds. 


“Power of Will” is not a book of idle essays 


in all stations of life—it has 
men of miserable ‘“‘down-and 
made strong men stronger by 


making them more pa aga 
t 


18,000 men and women. Since It sets forth actual methods, plans and principles 


January * 


over 5,000 new 


for training, strengthening and devel ping the will. 


students—including prominent business men, bank- And the exercises are so logical, so simple, so 
ers, lawyers, professors, laboring men, etc.—have easy, that any one can turn from the lessons and 
immediately apply the suggestions set forth 


What Users Say 


started to use this course. 


Judge Ben B. 
Ting Fang, ex- 
Asst. Postmaster General Britt, 
Wells-Fargo Express Co., E. St. 


_ Lindsey, Justice of Supreme Court Parker, Wu 
S. Chinese Ambassador, Lieut. Gov. 


McKelvie, 


General Manager Christeson of 
Elmo Lewis, Advertising Manager 
of Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


—these and thousands of other 


leaders of men have used this great course, for they realize that 


Will is Power. 


The letters given below are only a 
random from a mass four feet high. 
and the originals may be seen at our office any time. 


few chosen at 
Each came entirely unsolicited 
We publish 


a few merely to indicate how users feel about this great work after 


they have used it. 


“IT have your Power of Wilt 
and would not take $100 for it.” 
—J. A. Waaner, Sec’y-Treas. 
Toronto Academy ‘of Music, Ed- 
monton, Can. 

“Enclosed find check for an- 
other copy of ‘Power of Will.’ 
I have found great x gg 4 in 
studying this. work.”—J. Ktraw, 
of Klaw Erlanger, Theatre 
Magnates, New York Cit : 

“In it I found rules and prin- 
ciples _ that make it worth its 
weight in gold.”’—Dist. Atty. 
Goopwin, Oil City, Pa. 

“Only wish I had a little of 
this knowledge years ago.”’—R. 
M. Ossorne, Office of the Sec’y, 
Gov’t of Porto Rico. 

“I have never seen anything 
the equal of this book, and would 
not part with it for many times 
the cost.”,—F. A. Coox, Produc- 
ers Refining Co., Bakersfield, 
Ca. 

“I consider ‘Power of Will’ 
invaluable to the systematic and 
thorough student in any walk of 
life.’—Dr. Wma. Grounp, Ex- 
Pres. Wis. State Med. Assoc., 
Superior, Wis. 

“The five-day examination pe- 
riod allowed by you is certainly 
long enough to convince any one 
that this is a book one needs. 
hardly had it unpacked before I 
realized I wanted it. I regret I 
did not know there was a book 
like this long ago. I have only 
read the introduction and a few 
paragraphs and my enthusiasm 
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Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, no doubt, you weaved great dreams 
of what you were going to make of yourself. 


| Why are they sof accomplished? Is it not because you lacked a strong, power 
| ful, dominating. inflexible WIIL? You allowed others to control and influenc e 
you to their ends, instead of controlling others yourself. You Jet insignificant 


daily incidents everlastingly turn you from your purpose. Gradually—like so 
manv of us—you allowed this God-given faculty of will to become scotched and 
Dr. Hardock has a message for you—a real message of 
| emancipation from the blasting human curse of indecision and blind habit. 


SEND NO MONEY—EXAMINE BOOK FIRST 


The price of ‘*Power of Will'’ is $3.00—but we will send it to you at once, 
without strings and without obligation. Judge for yourself whether you can 
Simply send the attached coupon, 
enclosing vour business card or giving areference. The book will be sent by 
return mail, and you can keep it five days. If, atthe end of five days, you do 
not want it—mail it back. Cut out the coupon now, before you turn the page, 


DORMANT in you. 


afford s0¢ to ownit. Send no money now 


and forget. 


Pelton Publishing Company 


Meriden, Conn. 
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is beyond description.”—Roy S. 
Tuarp, Passenger Dept.. South- 
ern Pacific R. R. Co., Oakland, 
Cal. 

“Better than anything I have 
met in FORTY YEARS” study 
of these subjects. Its majestic 
mapping out of a steadily pro- 
gressing course, profound, vet 
clear and vibrant in expression, 
is most satisfying. I am certainly 
vateful to secure this book,.”’— 
EV. Wma. Henry Barnes, 612 
N. 43rd St., West Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


“IT would not willingl separate 
myself from it.”’ — CHas. 
Mears, Adv. Mgr., Winton Mo- 
tor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“I am delighted with ‘Power 
of Will.’ No man can read it 
without becoming a_ stronger 
man.” —J. S. Tay tor, Sec’y, Re- 
tail Grocers’ Ass’n, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“Has startled thinking men 
all over the world. If you want 
to know what you are, or can be 
—get it. It opens up a new 
world.”—James F. Ets, Pres., 
National School of Salesmanship, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“The volume would be cheap 
at any price.”’—C. S. S. MILLER, 
Ass’t to the Pres., Continental 
Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“One of the best investments I 
ever made. It is a pleasure to 
enclose check.’”—M. R. Davies, 
Motor World, Detroit, Mich. 


DORMANT? 


Are they accomplished now?! 


Partial Contents 


Below is the merest frac- 
tion of the long list of 
studies in this great work. 
They give no indication, of 
course, of the wonderfully 
stimulating character of the 
lessons, Dr. Haddock has 
long been recognized as one 
of the most inspiring writ- 
ers on Practical Psychology 
now living. His work glows 
with a deep, heartening phi- 
losophy that ranks him with 
James, Bergson, Eucken and 
Royce as twentieth-century 
leaders of thought. 


Law of Great Thinking 

Four Factors on Which it Depends 

How to Develop Analytical Power 

How to Think “‘All Around’’ a Subject 

How to Concentrate— Detailed Directions 

How to Throw off Worry 

How to Make the Will Supreme 

How to Overcome Indecision 

How Permanent Influence Over Others ts 
Secured 

Fifty-Four Master Rules to Control Other 
People 

How to Maintain the Central Factors of 
Bodily Health 

How to Secure Steady Nerves 

First Principles of Success 

How the Will Acts 

Howto Test Your Will 

Methods of Developing Will 

Six Crown Principles for Developing Will, 

Seven Principles of Drill for Mental Power 

How to Increase Powers of Observation 

How to Develop a Keen Gaze 

How to Train the Senses 

Law of Will Power in Habits 

How to Master Habit 

Howto Master Anger an. Irritability 

The Mental Law of Hab it Cure 

The Principles of Memory 

How to Develop Perfect Memory 

How to Banish Fear 

How to Overcome Hesitation in Speech 

How to Develop Abundance of Thought 

How to Overcome Unhealthy Mind States 

How to Overcome Stage Fright and Embar- 


rassinent 
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weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now 
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some, the isyours. Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, brie fly—here it is at 
last. Send only 15c to show that you migh tlike such a paper, 
and we will send the Path’ on probation 43 weeks, The 
15c does not repay us, but we are glad to investin New Friends. 
Or send $1 for year; money if not 
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ou Can Be a Convincing 


Speaker 


Peculiar qualifications, or “‘being born to 
it,” are wholly unnecessary to win success 


as a public speaker. ‘‘Poets may be born, 
but Kleiser manufactures public speakers,” 
says one successful business man. Above 
all, his training inspires confidence and 
self-possession in the pupil. 


GIVE GRENVILLE KLEISER 


Famous Speech Specialist 


15 MINUTES A DAY 


at home, and he will make you a Fluent Speaker on all 
occasions. His Mail Course will quickly teach you how to 
—Make After-Dinner Speeches 
—Propose and Respond to Toasts 
—Make Political Speeches 
—Converse Entertainingly 
—Sell More Goods 
—Improve Your Memory 
—Build Up a Strong Personality 
More than 10,000 men representing every 
business and profession have achieved more 
and earned more through Mr. Kleiser’s 


Mail Course in Public Speaking. What he 
has done for others he can do for you. 
ticulars of this 


It Costs Nothing — « 


Course. Just detach, sign and mail this 
coupon—now—before you forget it. This 
involves no obligation to enroll and no 
agent will call upon you. 
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In Answer to Prayer. 


The author of “Seventy Years Young,” 
Mrs. Emily P. Bishop, tells of one way, and 
a very good way indeed, of insuring an 
answer to our prayers. 

A little girl’s brother set a trap to catch 
birds. The little girl knew that it was 
wrong, cruel, against the laws of kind- 
ness, and altogether inexcusable. She wept 
at first, then her mother noticed that she 
became cheerful again, and she was asked 
the cause. 

“I prayed for my brother to be a better 
boy.” 

“What else?” inquired her mother. 

“I prayed that the trap would not catch 
any little birds.” 

“What else?” 

“Then I went out and kicked the old trap 
all to pieces.” 


You Have to Be Precise In Boston. 


Not long since a New York physician 
had occasion to examine a Boston patient. 
After looking him over carefully he pre- 
scribed as follows, according to Lippincott’s: 

“What you need, more than anything else, 
is a tonic in the shape of fresh air.” 

Whereupon the Hubbite waxed sarcastic, 
and inquired: 

“Before we proceed further, would you 
mind telling me what is the shape of fresh 
air?” 

Turn About Fair Play. 


Two motorists, of whom a New Orleans 
paper tells, having almost ruined their tem- 
pers—and their tires—in a vain attempt to 
find a hotel with a vacant bed, were at last 
forced to make the best of a small inn. 

Even then they had to share a bed which 
was—and on this the landlord laid great 
stress—a feather bed. 

They turned in, and one of the pair was 
soon fast asleep; the other was not. He 
could not manage to dodge the lumps and 
heard hour after hour strike on the church 
clock, until 3 a. m., when he also struck. 

He did this by violently shaking his snor- 
ing friend. 

“What’s the matter?” growled the other. 
“It can’t be time to get up yet!” 

“No, it isn’t,” retorted his friend, con- 
tinuing to shake him; “but it’s my turn to 
sleep on the feather.” 


, 


The Seven Ages of Modern Man. 


The new president of the New Haven 
railway system, speaking of Socialism recent- 
ly and its conflict with the innate disposi- 
tion of man to become acquisitive, quoted 
“semebody or other,” according to the Los 
Angeles Times, as having furnished the fol- 
lowing revision of the “Seven Ages of Man”: 

“*First age—Sees the earth. 

“*Second age—Wants it. 

“‘Third age—Hustles to get it. 

“Fourth age—Decides to be satisfied with 
only about half of it. 

“Fifth age—Becomes still 
ate. 

“ «Sixth age—Now content to possess a six- 
by-two strip of it. 

“*Seventh age—Gets the strip.’” 


more moder- 


To Steal a Pin, It Is a Sin. 


The “nearness” of the Scotsman forms the 
theme of another story which we find in Lon- 
don Tit-Bits: A Caledonian chieftain won a 





million pins in a penny raffle at a bazar. 
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successes on the market. Nota guide 
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the English. 
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Wilson, Ex-President Taft, Admiral 
Dewey, Wm. J. Bryan, Madison C. 
Peters, Ex-Governor Sulzer and Arch- 
bishop Prendergast. 


You Can’t Afford to Miss It 


Two hundred and eighty-five pages, 
elegantly illustrated. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of One Dollar ($1.00.) 


Regent Publishing Co. Dept. D 
1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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compact appearance of a book, whether it 
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bound book. 
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Three days later he called, very wan and 
weary of aspect. 
“See here,” he said to the bazar secretary. 


“T’ve counted them. They’re three short!” 


Up In His History All Right. 


In some school not located—locate it to 
please yourself—the teacher was hearing the 
history lesson. Turning to one of the schol- 
ars she asked :— 

“James, what was Washington’s Farewell 
Address ?” 

The new boy arose with a promptitude 
that promised well for his answer. 

“Heaven, ma’am,” he said. 


His Vain Pursuit. 


“Could you do somethin’ for a poor old 
sailor?” asked the wanderer at the door. 

“Poor old sailor!” echoed the lady who 
had opened the door. 

“Yes’m. I follered the wotter fer twenty 
years.” 

“Well,” said the lady, as she slammed the 
door in his face after a critical look thereat, 
“you certainly don’t look as if you'd ever 
caught it up.” 


It Wouldn’t Play. 


We get this from the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Where the Journal gets it, it doesn’t 
tell. 

“Oi want yez t’ take that big hoigh lamp 
yez sold me back again,” said Mr. Mulcahey, 
entering the store in high dudgeon. 

“Why, what’s wrong with it?” inquired the 
astonished merchant. 

“Yez said it was a piano lamp,” 
Mr. Mulcahey, “and divil a chune hov Oi 
been able t’ git out of it!” 


Teaching Little Tommy. 


London Tit-Bits gathers in the following 
out of the all-encircling good: 

“Where’s Tommy?” asked Mr. 
his return from business one evening. 

“Gone to bed,” was his wife’s reply. 

“T hope he’s not ill.” 

“No, I sent him to bed as a punishment 
for swearing.” 


“Swearing?” repeated Jones; “I'll teach 
him to swear.” 
Without waiting for a light the angry 


father rushed upstairs to interview the cul- 
prit, only to fall over a loose stair-rod and 
bump his chin. At once he became exceed- 
ingly fluent, and when the air had cleared 
he heard his wife call, gently :-— 

“Better come down, dear; I’m sure 
Tommy has heard enough for his first les- 


son. 
The Princess Threatens. 


A New York girl, a close friend, accord- 
ing to a writer in Lippincott’s, of one of the 
American princesses, tells of an incident in 
the household of her consort, in Germany. 

The New York girl was just entering the 
Princess’s dressing-room when she chanced 





roared 


Jones, on | 





to overhear this colloquy between mistress | 


and maid. 
The Maid: “But, madame—” 
The princess: 


| 


“If I catch you and my | 


husband kissing again, one of you will have | 


to go.” 


One of Edison’s Inventions. 


A friend of the great inventor tells of an 
invention which he made when living at 
Menlo Park of which the world had not 
heard until Lippincott’s told the story a few 
weeks ago. 

A friend from New York who had called 
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desired information abso- 
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cyclopedia. This means 
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this Bureau with the 

positive assurance that 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Office you will receive’ the 
That Little Bar and Nut has solved the problem. latest and most depend- 

able information on that 
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A College Education 


_ Hundreds of Students have paid all or part of their college expenses by work- 
ing under the CuRRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP PLAN. 


Ambitious High-School Boys who want to go to college should write us at 
once and secure full information as to how to work for a scholarship in any 
college in America. 


College students already working their way through college should get in 
touch with us at once and secure choice territory while it is open. 


Write for “The Open Door to a College Education.” 
CURRENT OPINION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
134 W. 29th Street, New York City 
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’ “NowwehaveThe Authority: “ 
WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL | 
The Merriam Webster 


This New Creation answers with final authority all kinds of 
questions in history, geography, biography, trades, arts, 
and sciences, sports, foreign phrases, abbreviations, etc. 
Consider that hundreds of Supreme Court Judges concur 
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upon Edison, remarked to him one day: “Your 
front gate needs repairing. It was all I 
could do to get it open. You ought to have 
it trimmed, or greased. It works too hard.” 

The great man laughed. “Oh, no,” said 
he; “that wouldn’t do at alf.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because every one who comes through 
that gate pumps two buckets of water into 
the tank on the roof.” 


When the Scriptures Failed. 


“Why, Willie,’ said the Sunday-school 
teacher in a pained voice, “have you been 
fighting again? Didn’t you learn in iast 
Sunday’s lesson that when you are struck on 
one cheek you ought to turn the other one 
to the striker?” 

“Yes’m,” agreed Willie; “but he 
on the nose, and I’ve only got one.” 


hit me 


Another Higher Critic. 


A Sunday school teacher, told about in 
Everybody’s, after conducting a lesson on 
the story of “Jacob’s Ladder,” concluded by 
saying: ‘Now is there any little girl or boy 
who would like to ask a question about the 
lesson ?” 

Little Susie looked puzzled for a moment, 
and then raised her hand. 

“A question, Susie?” asked the teacher. 

“I would like to know,” said Susie, “if the 
angels have wings, why did they have to 
climb up the ladder?” 

The teacher thought for some moments, 
and then, looking about the class, asked: 
“Is there any little boy who would like to 
answer Susie’s question?” 


Naming the Baby. 


Everybody’s passes this one on. We follow 
the good example: 

One morning Rosie’s teacher noticed her 
hanging around the desk with rather a wist- 
ful expression. 

“Well, Rosie, what is it?” 
asked, drawing the child to her. 

“Please, teaclier, we’ve got a new baby t’ 
our house.” 

“Oh, have you, Rosie? 
What’s the baby’s name?” 

“Tide.” 

Several days later the teacher remembered 
to inquire about the new arrival: 

“Oh, Rosie, how is Ikie to-day?” 

The child looked bewildered: 
teacher, we ain’t got no Ikie.” 

“Yes. You told me you had a baby.” 

A gleam of intelligence appeared on Rosie’s 
face. “No, teacher, his name’s Mose; his 
name ain’t Ikie. We found we already got 
one lkie.” 


she finally 


Isn’t that fine? 


“Oh, 


Pat Didn’t Stay Fired. 


One of the bosses at Baldwin’s Locomo- 
tive Works had to lay off an argumentative 
Irishman named Pat, so he saved discussion 
by putting the discharge in writing. The 
next day Pat was missing, but a week later 
the boss was passing through the shop and he 
saw him again at his lathe. Then, according 
to Lippincott’s, the following colloquy oc- 
curred: 

“Didn’t you get my letter?” 

“Yis, sur, Oi did,” said Pat. 

“Did you read it?” 

“Sure, sur, Oi read it inside and Oi read 
it outside,” said Pat, “and on the inside yez © 
said I was fired and on the outside yez said: 
‘Return to Baldwin Locomotive Works in five 
days.’”’ 


Did As He Was Told. 


The Detroit Free Press tells of a scene in 
one of the schools of that city: 

















Willie was struggling through the story 
in his reading lesson. “No, said the cap- 
tain,” he read, “it was not a sloop. It was a 
larger vessel. By the rig I judged her to be 
a-a-a-a-a—”’ 

The word was new to him. 

“Barque,” supplied the teacher. 

Still Willie hesitated. 


“Barque!” repeated the teacher, this time 


sharply. 


Willie looked as though he had not heard | 
Then, with an apprehensive glance | 


aright. 
around the class, he shouted: 
“Bow-wow !” 


Why, Indeed? 


A certain captain had been lecturing his 
new recruits at some length on “The Duties 
of a Soldier.” At last he thought the time 
had come to find out just what he had ac- 
complished. 

Casting his eye over the room, according 
to the Youth’s Companion, he fixed on Pri- 
vate Murphy as his first victim. ‘Private 
Murphy,” he asked, “why should a soldier 
be ready to die for his country ?” 

The private scratched his head for a while; 
then an ingratiating smile flittered across 
his face. “Sure, captain,” he said, pleasantly, 
“you’re quite right. Why should he?” 


Had Heard of Him. 


In San Antonio a lady had been enter- 
taining a neighbor’s four-year-old son by tell- 
ing him stories of the war and its heroes, 
including Grant, Lee and other famous lead- 
ers. 

The little boy surprised her by saying: 
“Yes, I’ve heard of Grant often: we pray to 
him in our church every Sunday.” 

The lady, of course, told the little fellow 
that he must be mistaken. 

“No, I’m not,” said he; ‘during the serv- 
ice we always say, ‘Grant, we beseech Thee, 
to hear us.’” 


An Art Critic. 


The superintendent of a Sunday-school re- 
peated to the children the text: ‘Arise, and 
take the young child and his mother and flee 
into Egypt.” 


Then the superintendent showed a large 
picture illustrating this text in bright col- 
ors. 


“Isn’t the picture fine?” he said. “Here 


is the mother. Here is the young child. 
There’s Egypt in the distance. Isn’t it 
fine ?” 


The children, however, looked disappointed, 
and finally a little boy piped out: 
“Teacher, where’s the flea?” 


“Do It Now.” 


The head of a large business house, ac- 
sording to an English paper, bought a num- 
ber of those “Do It Now” signs and hung 
them up around his offices. They were ef- 
fective beyond expectation, and yet it can 
hardly be said that they worked well. 

When, after the first few days, the busi- 
ness man counted up the results he found 
that the cashier had bolted with £5,000, the 
head bookkeeper had eloped with the typist, 
three clerks had asked for a rise in salary, 
and the office boy had set out to become a 
highwayman. 


He Followed Directions. 
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THE REAL FACTS ABOUT MEXICO 
FROM ITS LEADING MAN OF LETTERS 


“‘The Case of Mexico and the Policy 
of President Wilson’’—by Senator Rafael 


De Zayas Enriquez, Poet Laureate of Mexico. 


AR is imminent between Mexico 
W and the United States. It would 
be a protracted warfare in which 
all Mexicans, with their hot temper and 
jealous sense of national honor, would 
unite and fight bitterly. It would involve 
the United States in problems that would 
take decades, and probably billions of dol- 
lars, to solve. And if it comes—and it is 
dangerously, terribly imminent—it will 
have been caused by a stubborn policy of 
President Wilson, based largely on mis- 
representation and ignorance of facts. 
These are the conclu- 
sions one can draw 
from Senator de Za- 
yas’ very timely and 
very remarkable work. 
The book is an un- 
impassioned analysis 
of political conditions 
in Mexico, by one of 
her most ‘prominent 
sons. It gives, prac- 
tically for the first 
time, the real facts 
about those conditions. 
It shows very clearly 
that American public 
opinion has been mis- 
led by misrepresenta- 
tion of facts—much 
of it inspired and-in- 
tentional, and much of 
it the work of incom- 
petent journalists, who 
lack a large perspec- 
tive and are out of 
touch and sympathy 
with the peculiar Mex- 
ican character. 
Senator de Zayas is a historian, the 
crowned poet laureate of Mexico, a 
student of affairs and a statesman. He 
writes dispassionately, judicially, without 
heat. His book is not a case of special 
pleading. He states his own political con- 
victions clearly, so that the facts he gives 
may be the better judged. He was op- 
posed to the dictatorship of Diaz, and 
voluntarily exiled himself because he 
would not support a dictator's régime. 
He was opposed to Madero, whom he 
proves to have been very much of an 
irresponsible demagogue. Like all broad- 
minded Mexicans, he does not favor a 
dictatorship in Mexico. But he explains, 
simply and convincingly, how the logic of 
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Senator RAFAEL ve Zayas ENRIQUEZ, 
Known As “The Grand Old Man of Mexico.” 


events created Huerta, and why Huerta 
is now the only man to whom patriotic 
Mexicans pin their hopes of reconstruc- 
tion, 

How Wilson’s policy has thrown and 
kept Mexico in a turmoil—how one-sided 
and contradictory his quixotic idealism is 
in not recognizing Huerta—why all in- 
telligent Mexicans, Americans and for- 
eigners in Mexico alike, are opposed to 
his ideas—all these points are explained 
thoroughly in the book, and they are 
matters every American should become 
acquainted with. For 
events are moving 
rapidly, and Wilson’s 
policy may necessitate 


intervention at any 
hour. 

De Zayas shows 
that Mexico is bor- 
dering on a state of 
real anarchy. Her 


destiny has become the 
football of bandits. 
Industry is paralyzed. 
The nation’s troubles 
are so complex that 
they seem insoluble. 
Whatever action is 
taken by this country 
—intervention or rec- 
ognition of Huerta, 
or continued “watch- 
ful waiting’—a crop 
of problems arises 
that calls for the 
highest statesmanship. 
In this state of af- 


fairs, understanding 
of the problems is 
the first necessity. 


It is for this reason that De Zayas’ book 
is practically indispensable to those who 
want to learn the rights and wrongs of 
our attitude toward Mexico. “It is all 
remarkably sane,” says a writer in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “and while honestly dif- 
fering with ideas commonly accepted by 
Americans, there is a fine restraint, and 
as far as could be observed, no statement 
unsupported by proof.” This is the gen- 
eral consensus of opinion about the 
book. 

“The Case of Mexico” is now on sale 
at most book dealers. If your dealer has 
not got it, he will order it, or you can 
buy it direct by mail from the pub- 
lishers. 
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This might well be called the NEW Justice—a Justice with her eyes open. It is a 
mural decoration in the New York Criminal Court. where, as the artist Edward 
Simmons remarked, Justice needs to have her eyes wide open! There is a great truth 
in that, and it applies to the whole country, with the present restless thought about 
government and about life. Quite apart from the commercial consideration which 
makes this space an advertisement, we should like to see the influence of this con- 


ception spread among school children throughout the country. We suggest that 
CurrRENT OPINION readers present a copy to every High and Grammar School in the community where 
they live or in which they are interested. It is something besides a beautiful picture to look at; its 
symbolism and significance are great motives for teachers to set their pupils to thinking and writing 
compositions about. Drop us a postal and we will tell you the whole story. 


Copyrig/ t by Edward Simmons; from a COPLEY PRINT copyright dy 
CURTIS & CAMERON 43, DIENSE BUILDING 


BOSTON 
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with “Rest in Peace” on both sides, and if 
there was room, “We _ Shall Meet in 
Heaven.” 

The florist was away and his new assist- 
ant handled the job. There was a sensation 
when the flowers turned up at the funeral. 
The ribbon was extra wide, indeed, and on 
it was the inscription: 

“Rest in peace on both sides, and, if there 
is room, we shall meet in heaven.” 


Peace At Any Price. 


“What’s the shape of the earth?” asked the 
teacher, calling suddenly upon Willie. 

“Round.” 

“How do you know it’s round?” 

“All right,” said Willie; “it’s square then. 
I don’t want to start any argument about it.” 


Popular Mechanics. 


Picking her way daintily through the 
grime of the locomotive works, a young 
woman visitor viewed the huge operations 
with visible awe. Finally she turned to a 
young man from the office who was showing 
her through, and, pointing, asked, according 
to Young’s Magazine: 

“What is that big thing over there?” 

“That’s a locomotive boiler,” the 
man replied. 

She puckered her brows. 

“And what do they boil locomotives for?” 
she asked. 

“To make the locomotive tender.” 

And the young man from the office never 
batted an eyelash, either. 


young 


How*He Used Them. 


“Did you kill the moths with the moth 
balls I recommended ?” asked the druggist. 

“No, I didn’t,” said the customer truc- 
ulently; “I sat up all night and didn’t hit a 
single moth.” 


That Angelic Child. 
“What’s the matter, little boy?” 
“M’maw’s gone and drowned all the 
tens.” 
“Dear, dear! Now that’s too bad.” 
“Yep, an’ she p-promised—boo-hoo—that 
I cud do it!” 


kit- 


Too Suspicious. 


“Why are you so angry with the doctor?” 
asked Mr. White of his wife. 

“Because,” she replied, “when I told him 
I had a terribly tired feeling he told me to 
show my tongue.” 


Mail-Order Dentistry. 


Dr. Evans, the well-known American den- 
tist who lived in Paris, once showed all his 
curios to John S. Sargent, the painter. 

“Among the curios,” said Mr. Sargent, 
“there was a letter that amused me greatly. 
to Dr. Evans when he was 
practising in America, years before, by a 
young farmer in Vermont who wanted a set 
of false teeth and sent to him. He 
wrote for the teeth in some such way as this: 

“*My mouth is three inches across, five- 
eighths inches threw the jaw. Some hum- 

Shaped like a_hoss 
If you want me to be 


>” 


made 


edge. 


more particlar, I shall have to come thar. 
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GROWING TENSION IN WASHINGTON OVER THE 
MEXICAN TROUBLES 


International Complications 
Arise Over Mexico. 

| psn steps more and more to the front in Amer- 

ican politics as our own problems, such as tariff, 
currency, trusts, canal tolls, Alaska, near a solution of 
some sort at Washington. The Mexican problem, how- 
ever, after three years of turmoil, seems no nearer a 
solution. Every month adds to the pressure upon Presi- 
dent Wilson for action. In Texas and California the 
tension on the border grows perceptibly greater. Gov- 
ernor Colquitt, of Texas, demands the privilege of pur- 
suing raiders into Mexican territory, and Governor 
Johnson, of California, has an exciting situation to 
handle at the border town of Tecate. The death of 
Benton, a British subject, at the hands of Villa or his 
soldiers, and the refusal to allow an adequate investiga- 
tion resulted in severe tension last month between our 
State Department and Carranza, led to heated demands 
in the House of Commons for British intervention, and 
elicited a more or less ominous warning from a semi- 
official German journal. Just to add to our light-heart- 
edness, the Italian historian, Ferrero, warns us that 
there is a secret alliance between Mexico and Japan, 
and that the latter is waiting for us to get into trouble 
in Mexico to start trouble on her own account. 


Wrestling with Disorder in 
_ Mexico Fifty Years Ago. 
‘J WARNINGS, complaints, demands and lurid ac- 


counts of outrages would only solve the Mexican 
problem so far as we are concerned, it would have 
been solved last month offhand. Heat has been rapidly 
developed, but light on the subject still seems to come 
in broken fragments. One of these fragments comes 
from as far back as 1858, when President Buchanan, in 
view of “a state of anarchy and violence” then existing 
in northern Mexico, urged Congress to create “a tem- 
porary protectorate over the northern portions of Chi- 
huahua and Sonora,” by means of the establishment of 
military posts. In the following year, the Mexican 
government entered into a treaty giving our troops the 
right to cross the line for the purpose of protecting our 
citizens and enforcing our treaty rights. The treaty 








was not finally ratified, but that was the fault of our 
Congress, not of Mexico. In 1877 American troops 
pursued Mexican raiders across the border a number of 
times, under orders issued by the Secretary of State to 
General Sherman, which read as follows: “General Ord 
will at once notify the Mexican authorities along the 
Texas border . . . that if the government of Mexico 
shall continue to neglect the duty of suppressing the out- 
rages, that duty will devolve upon this government, and 
will be performed, even if its performance should render 
necessary the occasional crossing of the border by our 
troops.” 


“We Have Fiddled While 
Mexico Burned.” 
B rel how far these precedents would warrant us now 


in policing northern Mexico with our troops is un- 
certain. Then the Mexican government admitted its 
inability to keep order and practically consented to our 
course. To-day, even if Huerta were to do the same, 
we do not recognize his or any other government of 
Mexico and such a course would have to be taken by 
us without official consent. This course, however, is 
urged by Senator Fall of New Mexico and Governor 
Colquitt of Texas. Said the Senator, in his important 


_ address in the Senate, March goth: 


“I have for two years been calling the attention of Sena- 
tors to Mexican affairs, with the hope that others might 
see, as I saw, the difference, so well explained by John Bas- 
sett Moore, between interposition, or non-political interven- 
tion, upon the one hand, and political intervention in the 
domestic affairs of Mexico upon the other. The first, a duty’ 
due to our citizens for their protection and the protection of 
their property, and, when necessary, because of the failure 
of the country in which they are residing to provide pro- 
tection, in the eyes of all nations a national right, not justi- 
fying a declaration of war upon the part of Mexico, and a 
duty and right recognized and solemnly agreed to by Mexico 
in 1859.” 


Interposition, or non-political intervention, is urged 
by Senator Fall as a duty to ourselves, to the Mexican 
people and to humanity. He would have it preceded 
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by the solemn declaration that we are not making war 
upon the Mexican people, do not purpose to acquire 
their territory, upset their laws or overturn their con- 
stitution, and inviting their cooperation for the estab- 
lishment of order. Political intervention, he insists, is 
of much graver consequence and is always a justifica- 
tion for war. Yet our government, when it sent Mr. 
Lind to Mexico City, was guilty of just such interven- 
tion, while it has steadily refused to adopt a course of 
interposition. As a result, “we have fiddled while Mex- 
ico burned.” 


Senator Fall Enlightens 
the Senate on Mexican 
Atrocities. 

OMEHOW Senator Fall has not succeeded in get- 
ting this distinction between interposition and inter- 
vention “over the footlights.” His very definite sugges- 
tion of a course to be adopted came at the close of a 
three-hour speech which was filled with startling and 
circumstantial accounts of the situation in Mexico, and 
the press reports of the speech contained hardly a ref- 
erence to the remedy he proposes. He does not recom- 
mend intervention. He denounces it. He does not 
criticize President Wilson for refusing to recognize 
Huerta. He declares Huerta “impossible,” a murderer 
and a traitor, whose army is made up of jailbirds who 
rob and loot and do even more brazen things than are 
done by the revolutionists. Nor does the Senator advise 
any alliance with Carranza or Villa. The latter he por- 
trays as “an ordinary, common, ignorant, brutal mur- 
derer for hire,” who became a bandit not for avenging 
the seduction of a sister, as has been told, but because 
of the murder of a peon who worked for him in a 
butcher-shop where Villa was selling beef from stolen 
cattle. As for Carranza, the Senator asserts that he 
not only stands for Villa’s atrocities but has coolly an- 
nounced, in the London Times, that “of course you 
understand that we propose to kill every man who rec- 
ognizes any President who is not the constitutional 
President of Mexico.” Senator Fall is said by the 
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WHEN ONE BRITISHER nm KILLED IN MEXICO 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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Sa —Kemble in Leslie’s 


PRESIDENT WILSON: “NO CRISIS!” 


N. Y. Times correspondent to be “the best-posted man 
on Mexican affairs we have in public life.” He has been 
in touch with Mexico for thirty years, having at one 
time large mining interests there which he sold in 1906, 
“all except some odds and ends” which, he says, he 
could not dispose of, but which, even prior to the recent 
revolution, were not producing a dollar of revenue. 


Schemes for Pacifying Mexico 
in the Near Future. 


ARIOUS other solutions of the Mexican problem 
are advanced and discussed, but no one of them 
has seemed to command a preponderating amount of 
support. One of them that has made its appearance in 
Congress is for a commission to be called of Mexicans 
representing both sides to devise ways of restoring 
peace. Mr. Emeterio de la Garza, Jr., a lawyer who is 
said to have been prominent in Mexican politics, is issu- 
ing a call to Mexican refugees in the United States to 
meet and organize a movement to end hostilities, and 
Felix Diaz is reported quietly at work in Washington 
to secure support for a harmony movement that will 
displace both Huerta and Carranza and place him in 
power as a compromize President. Congressman Bart- 
holdt is pushing a resolution in the lower house of Con- 
gress calling on President Wilson to invite a conference 
of representatives of the warring factions to meet in 
Washington, and appropriating $25,000 to pay expenses. 
As yet, however, there is no indication that the actual 
combatants in Mexico have any interest at all in such 
conferences or would take any part in them. Another 
plan is suggested by ex-Secretary Oscar Straus for an 
American commission to go to Mexico and interview 
such enlightened citizens as are still alive there and 
effect, if possible, a pacification. 




















SCHEMES FOR PACIFYING 


A Concert of American Powers 
with Reference to Mexico. 


| YaprAbajeer group of schemes revolves around the 
idea of joint intervention. One plan suggested a 
year or more ago by John Barrett is strongly urged by 
the N. Y. Tribune, the N. Y. Sun and other papers. It 
is for joint intervention by this country and other Amer- 
ican republics. At first the plan embraced simply Ar- 
gentine, Brazil, and Chili. It has been expanded since 
to a concert of all the powers represented in the Pan- 
American Union. Such intervention, the N. Y. Sun 
thinks, would emphasize the Monroe Doctrine and re- 
move all suspicion of our motives. Congressman Kahn, 
of California, has advocated this plan on the floor of the 
House. Still another suggestion, advocated by Con- 
gressman Ainey, is for joint intervention with the great 
European powers as well as the American powers. A 
fourth suggestion is to expand still more and take in 
Japan. All these plans the Springfield Republican 
scouts as impossible. None of these other nations are 
interested as we are in the situation, and the suggestions 
simply display “the essential poverty” of the President’s 
critics when it comes to the constructive side of the 
problem. If we are to intervene by force, says the 
Baltimore Sun, let us do it alone and avoid the chances 
of divided counsel and friction with other nations. “We 
can not,” says the N. Y. Times, “share our responsibil- 
ities in this matter with any other country whatever.” 


What Armed Intervention 
in Mexico Means. 


be THE meantime, the policy of “watchful waiting” 

goes on. In Washington, according to the N. Y. 
Times’s correspondent, the feeling of restlessness and 
discontent is increasing in the Senate, and the fear is 
frequently expressed that the policy is leading inevitably 
to intervention. That, says the N. Y. Evening Post, 
means war. The present policy has, it admits, brought 
us no nearer a solution, but it has at least avoided war. 
Intervention, says the Chicago Tribune, means not only 
war but the retention of Mexico afterward as an “un- 
escapable consequence.” The only alternative to the 
President’s policy, it insists, is a course that leads 





WATCHFUL WAITING 
—Kirby in N. Y. World 
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A DEVOTEE OF “THE DOCTRINE” 
—London Punch 


straight into war. Until we are ready for that we are 
not justified in condemning his course. Ex-President 
Taft tells us what “armed intervention” would mean: 


“It would involve the garrisoning with a sufficient force 
of every town. It would involve the organization of 
columns to chase the guerrillas into their mountain fast- 
nesses and across trackless desert plains, and the subjuga- 
tion of fifteen million people. I don’t know when we would 
get through; I don’t know how many lives it would involve; 
I don’t know how much it would cost, but I do know it 
would be a drag upon us, and then when we had got the 
thing done the future would still be doubtful and still be a 
charge and a burden upon our government and upon our 
treasury.” 


No effort, Mr. Taft thinks, ought to be omitted to 
avert such a catastrophe. The Indianapolis News sees 
as an additional horror the probability that we would 
have to “absorb into our citizenship fifteen million 
mongrels.” 


Great Britain in a Turmoil over 
Benton’s Death. : 
ILLA was too eager to come into contact with the 


federals before Torreon to give much time to the 
international tension brought on by Benton’s death. 
Huerta had contrived to mass a considerable force in 
the town, which, from the rebel standpoint, is the key to 
the position in the north. While Villa receded from 
view in the direction of Torreon, Sir Edward Grey, for- 
eign minister in London, was explaining to the House of 
Commons that Great Britain had no means of “exerciz- 
ing influence” in the theater of war except through the 
Washington government. Liberal dailies like the London 
News pointed out that the United States was as active in 
ascertaining the facts »f the Benton case as if that hap- 
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less Scot had been an American citizen. Opposition 

organs, like the London Telegraph, dismissed with scorn 

the charge that Benton, a lone man in a room packed 

with Villa’s creatures, had drawn a pistol and attempted 

the life of the commanding general in the north. Here 

in the indignant words of the British newspaper is the 

whole case: 


“He is understood to have complained of acts of destruc- 
tion and robbery committed by the troops under Villa’s 
command upon his—Mr. Benton’s—ranch. The same day 
he was seized and shot. Those are the essential particu- 
lars, so far as is known. There are many others, purport- 
ing to come from the ‘Constitutionalist’ party, in whose 
name the atrocity was perpetrated; but what concerns 
Britons everywhere, and especially concerns the British 
government, is that one of our people has been the victim 
of a brutal assassination, and that nothing has yet been done 
or attempted to vindicate the honor of this country and 
the principles of civilization.” 


London Liberal Dailies Urge a 
Calm Attitude to Mexico. 


RITISH statesmen and British journalists should 

be “very careful” in their comments upon Villa’s 
action in causing the death of Benton, insists The 
Westminster Gazette (London). This most conspic- 
uous of Liberal organs, admitting it to be “natural and 
proper that we should resent any wrong done to a Brit- 
ish subject,” notes how differently the matter presents 
itself “when we discuss what should and can be done to 
get redress.” Nothing can be lost by “cool and careful 
reflection.” That Benton was “foully murdered” seems 
obvious to the ministerial London Chronicle from the in- 
consistency of the stories told by Villa and the men 
who serve him. Benton had lived too long in Mexico 
and was far too experienced, this daily, always friendly 
to the United States, says, to have courted death “by 
any elementary mistake of conduct,” and his abstention 
from Mexican politics seems to be generally admitted. 
It canvasses the situation as follows: " 


“What is to be dona? There are only three visible 
courses, One is for the United States to recognize Presi- 
dent Huerta, a course which even now might prove the 
easiest path to a restoration of order. Another is for the 
United States not only to recognize the insurgents but to 
assist them actively by every means short of an evasion. 
That might secure General Villa’s triumph; but after all 
we have seen of him in the last six months, and the hideous 
atrocities which he perpetrated after the falls of Torreon, 
Juarez, and Ojinaga, it is difficult to regard him as anything 
but the worst of the rival cut-throats. There remains the 
third alternative—an armed invasion by the United States, 
hazardous, thankless and immensely costly, with no very 
practical vista beyond it. 


Are the American People 
Really Interested in the 
Mexican Crisis? 


A MERICANS generally have but a vague notion of 
the eagerness with which Europe follows every de- 
tail of the situation in Mexico, complains a writer in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, to whom the events of the month 
suggest the approach of a dangerous situation. America, 
we read, has not been kept informed of the development 
of the crisis from a European point of view. The de- 
spatch of warships by the foreign powers to the waters 
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of Vera Cruz, the landing of European soldiers for the 
assertion of the rights of foreigners—a procedure dis- 
guised with a euphemism about “legation guards”—the 
presence in Huerta’s capital of a diplomatic corps hos- 
tile to the Wilson policy, and the presence ef the chan- 
celleries upon the Department of State at Washington 
are matters concerning which Americans generally know 
little and care less. The explanation is stated by the Lon- 
don Times to lie in the “aloofness” of Americaris from 
the crisis itself. The millions of voters in this country 
are distributed over a vast continent remote from the 
sea, and they are absorbed in domestic affairs, passing 
through a delicate readjustment to a new economics and 
new finance. Thus it happens, fears our great contem- 
porary, that the citizens of the United States do not 


_realize how serious the situation is. 


France Deems Woodrow 
Wilson’s Mexican Policy 
Incompetent. 
ewes may seem to the American government a 
Latin republic, but it is really an Indian empire. 


In reminding us of this, the inspired Paris Temps, re- 


turning again and again to the subject, adds sarcastically 


that over the troop of Latin American republics, “a ma- 
jestic pedagog watches with solicitude.” He does not 
know what is going on under his eyes. He misconceives 
the situation. “A magisterial doctrinaire, a puritan, an 
idealist, he has just in effect notified the American Latin 
republics that he will not tolerate in them either disorder 
or unconstitutional governments.” The conceptions, the 
tendencies, the political character of the South Ameri- 
can republics are nevertheless too different from the 
spirit and manners of the United States for the same 
discipline to be applicable to both. Hence, “in his busi- 
ness of constitutional expert,’ he must flourish his 
schoolmaster’s ruler according to a variable discipline— 
pitiless to a Mexican dictator, indulgent to a stroke of 
state in Peru. He is one thing in Hayti, torn by the 
dissensions of the two Orestes, and another in the agi- 
tated republic of San Domingo, where the revolution is 
scarcely controlled by American influence. Moreover, 
Nicaragua is in a state of siege and quite hostile to the 
financial control there established by a recent treaty with 
Washington. Venezuela writhes in the agony of a phan- 
tom revolt against the constitutional Gomez, while in 
Ecuador insurgents hold a part against President Leoni- 
das Plaza. Upon these situations, characteristically 
Latin, President Wilson imposes the Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament while keeping Europe off in the name of the 
Monroe doctrine. The situation is as impossible as it is 
preposterous, echoes the Paris Débats, organ of the 
moderate Liberals. 


At the present rate, Pancho Villa will soon be demanding an 
indemnity from Great Britain—Washington Post. 


We suppose we should feel grateful that our state department is 
far enough away from Juarez to make it impossible for Villa and 
Carranza to spit in its face—Houston Post. 


A correspondent of the New York Times says the people of this 
country haven’t done justice to Villa. It’s fortunate for Villa that 
circumstances have deprived them of the opportunity—Charleston 
News and Courier. 

President Wilson says that Uncle Sam can afford to wait. Here’s 
hoping the Americans in Mexico can, too.—Detroit Free Press. 


It appears to be General Carranza’s idea that a Mexican need 
only kill a few foreigners in order to be recognized as a regular 
government.—Grand Rapids Press. 
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THE WILSON ADMINISTRATION CLOSES 
ITS FIRST YEAR 


Assets and Liabilities of the 
Wilson Administration. 


fr THE fourth day of last month the Wilson admin- 
istration ended its first year in charge of the affairs 
of Uncle Sam & Company. Any number of political 
bookkeepers have busied themselves since in drawing up 
an annual statement of assets and liabilities. There is 
a general agreement that an increase is shown on both 
sides of the ledger. There has been a decided increase 
in liabilities—that is to say, a decrease in industrial 
values—during the year, and a marked gain to all ap- 
pearance in social and political values. On which side 
of the ledger the balance falls depends upon the com- 
parative estimates you place upon industrial values and 
social or political values. Taking the average prices of 
all stocks dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange, 
we find in 1912 a fluctuation from $75 to $85 a share, 
while in 1913 they show a fluctuation from $63 to $79. 
“Low prices,” says C. M. Keys, in World’s Work, “have 
prevailed almost without intermission. There has been 
neither life nor buoyancy in the markets.” There has 
been some improvement, but a halting, hesitating im- 
provement, in the first three months of the year 1914. 


The Nation’s Industries 
Watchfully Waiting. 


j= policy of “watchful waiting” has not by any 
means been confined to the Mexican situation. The 
whole country, in its industries, has adopted toward 
Washington the same policy Washington has adopted 
toward Mexico. “Has the Democratic administration 
helped to destroy public confidence in investments?” 
Mr. Keys asks that question and proceeds to answer it. 
The out-and-out investment banker, he says, knows per- 
fectly well that the investment army of the United States 
has pitched its tents to wait for something: 


“It waited for financial legislation. It waits till the cur- 
rency law is approved in practice. It has waited for the 
Administration to show its hand clearly concerning further 
trust legislation. It has waited for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to deal with the rate increase matter. It has 
waited to find out the attitude of the Government toward 
such exposures as those of the New Haven and the St. 
Louis & San Francisco railroads. 

“There is one even larger cause for a waiting attitude of 
the man with the money. It is the final effect of the re- 
vision of the tariff, with its concomitant legislation for an 
income tax on revenues direct.” 


And yet, we are told, there has not been a single day 
in 1913 that could fairly be called panicky. “There seems 
no great likelihood of any such day.” 


President Wilson’s Successes 
and Failures. 

N POLITICAL affairs there are also entries on the 
wrong side of the ledger as cast up by many writers. 
“The greatest failure of the administration,” says the 
N. Y. Tribune, in an editorial remarkable for its gener- 
ous praise of Wilson, “has been in dealing with foreign 
affairs.” . His program in Mexico is termed “drifting.” 
He has, moreover, acquiesced in “the looting of the dip- 
lomatic service.” He has complacently looked on while 
Congress has raided the merit system. But the Tribune 


freely admits that “good predominates in the adminis- 
tration’s record so far.” It says: 


“It has been a year of incessant activity and of substantial 
achievement. Mr. Wilson has already written his name 
high on the list of the Presidents who have done things. 
He has absolutely dominated the Executive Department, and 
has besides been able to impose his ideas to an extraordinary 
extent upon a docile Congress. No other President since 
Jefferson has ever held Congress so completely in the 
hollow of his hand.” 


Taft’s Generous Tribute 
to His Successor. 
ROM still another Republican source the Wilson ad- 
ministration receives tributes of praise. Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft finds real satisfaction in looking on and not- 
ing the President’s success in handling the situation. 
Never before, he thinks, has the Democratic party exer- 
cized such self-control, certainly not in its recent his- 
tory. This is due in large part to Mr. Wilson’s “mas- 
terful personality.” He knows what he wishes and is 
determined to have it. In the Democratic lobbies there 
are criticism, profanity and threats of insurgency under 
the breath, and a break in the Democratic ranks is pre- 
dicted by many. But Mr. Taft does not think such a 
break is coming. The party is proud of itself and will 
not depart much from its wise course unless the country 
expresses disapproval at the polls. That also Mr. Taft 
does not seem to expect. Writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, he says: 


“The people, or at least the rank and file of his party, 
sympathize with the President. They are pleased with his 
success in putting his measures through. The members of 
the opposite party may, and generally do, disapprove his 
economic and financial policies, but they do not ask or 
welcome obstruction to them. It is a real satisfaction to 
one who knows the atmosphere of Washington to note the 
success of a strong character in the White House in deal- 
ing with the situation and improving the opportunity it 
offers. ... 

“I feel as if I could view the matter from a judicial 
standpoint. I rejoice in the existence of a situation in which 
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had fallen by the way in a mad onrush of greedy 
materialism. Wilson has sunk deeper ‘the princi- 
ples of liberty, equality and justice into the Amer- 
ican mind—the roots find new life and strength in 
soil which he has fertilized afresh. He has, both 
by precept and practice, rehabilitated the big 
fundamentals of the world’s leading example of 
democracy. He has revived and enlarged the 
universal ideal of democracy.” 


As Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, views it, 
the most valuable service rendered by Mr. 
Wilson thus far is in showing us a new field 
in which to search for Presidents. The 
monopoly of the legal profession, we are told, 
is broken. Lawyers, and especially judges, 
rarely have executive ability; but to fill the 
office of president of one of our large uni- 








THE OLIVE BRANCH 


—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post 


the party in power is fulfilling its promises made in the 
platform, and is doing so by following the guidance of the 
head of the party, who is charged by the people with the 
party’s responsibility.” 


The Greatest Thing President 
Wilson Has Done. 


_ is the greatest thing that the Wilson admin- 
istration has achieved? The St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch finds it not in the economic legislation it has had 
enacted, nor in the restoration of the Democratic party. 
These achievements may or may not be lasting. Deeper 
down than these is “a great work already accomplished 
the effects of which can never be lost to the world”: 


“That is the impulse of vigor imparted to American 
thought; the reanimation and impetus given to ideals that 
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“Hallelujah, on the bum, bum, 
Hallelujah, amen; 


Hallelujah, give us a handout, 
Revive us again.” 
(The I. W. W. Hymn) 


—Kirby in N. Y. World 
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versities requires high character, great execu- 
tive ability and intimate knowledge of political 
and social problems. “No better training for 
our big executive positions is possible. Of all the won- 
derful service President Wilson has rendered us this last 
year, this demonstration is perhaps the most valuable.” 


Restoring Representative Gov- 
ernment to America. 


|? HAS been a year of achievement for which, the 
N. Y. World thinks, there are few if any parallels in 
American history; but it also finds the greatest of these 
achievements in the inspiration to higher political ideals. 
The supreme thing has been “the restoration of respon- 
sible, representative government.” It says: 


“Tt has been the high privilege of Mr. Wilson to re- 
establish responsible, representative government on the fun- 
damental principles of his party. That is the great fruit 
of his leadership. He has done it not by the 
bribery of patronage; not by denunciation and in- 
trigue and chicanery; not by selling out one 

ane promise in order to buy the fulfilment of another 
eS o\ promise, but by sheer intellectual and moral 
eric domination, the only kind of leadership that does 
= not lead to disaster.” 


The Progressive party papers are less cor- 
dial in praise. The Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican begins a long editorial, however, with the 
admission that President Wilson’s popularity at 
the end of the first year exceeds that of any 
of his predecessors; and the one member of 
the Progressive party in the U. S. Senate— 
Senator Poindexter—admits that he has made 
“a wonderful record of accomplishments,” and 
“is probably stronger with the country to-day 
than he has ever been before.” The Senator 
calls attention to the fact, as a remarkable com- 
mentary on our form of government, that 
President Wilson’s achievements have not been 
in the executive but in the legislative branch of 
government, which is theoretically entirely dis- 
tinct and independent of the Chief Executive. 
In this, by the way, he shows a marked con- 
trast with Mr. Roosevelt. The achievements of 
the latter, as President of the United States, 
were of an executive rather than legislative 
nature, such as beginning the Panama Canal, 
bringing about the Portsmouth treaty and vital- 
izing the Hague court. 

















CANAL TOLLS AND NATIONAL HONOR 


Great Results from a 
Mediocre Congress. 


A FORMIDABLE catalog of the things achieved in 
the first year of the Wilson administration is issued 
by the National Democratic Committee, as a text-book 
for the coming Congressional campaign. It begins with 
the tariff revision ; the new banking law; elimination of 
the lobby from Washington; the income tax; the direct 
election of Senators; the arbitration treaties; the indus- 
trial employees arbitration act ; and the “constitution of 
peace,” or the trust program for breaking up interlock- 
ing directorates and so forth. But this is only a beginning 
of the achievements enumerated. There are more than 
a score of others. And the most that he has achieved, 
as Senator Poindexter observes, has come from his 
control of the legislative branch. His power to move, 
to guide, to restrain, Congress, the N. Y. Times re- 
marks, gives him his highest title to the respect and 
trust of the people. “Rarely, if ever,” it goes on to say, 
“have the people been represented at Washington by 
a Congress so conspicuous for mental pauperism. . . 

On the majority side there are a scant two or three 
Representatives who rise above the level of mediocrity, 
while in the Senate there is not a Democrat who does 
not discredit his party when brought into comparison 
with the Republican leaders.” Despite this inferior cali- 
ber of Congress, or perhaps because of it, the President 
has, the Times thinks, accomplished “great things” and 
done it in a way that will be an example and a help in 














MR. MURPHY: 
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—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post 


UPLIFT” 


the future. And in doing it, so the Washington Herald 
points out, he lias retained a good appetite, gained in 
weight, slept better than formerly, improved his game 
of golf and not called anybody any ugly names. 





President Wilson suffers a great deal from colds, but nobody 
has ever accused him of being troubled with cold feet.—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


Jersey pupils strike because they do not love their teacher, but 
see the idyllic relations between the dear little congressmen and 
the White House.—Wall Street Journal. 


Josephus Daniels compares Wilson to Washington. One chopped 
down a cherry tree and the other used his hatchet on a plum 
tree.—Boston Transcript. 


The Rev. Jay W. Stocking announces a series of sermons on the 
“Saints of To-day.” There’s Uncle Joe Cannon, of course; but 
who are the others ?—Washington Post. 





PRESIDENT WILSON APPEALS TO CONGRESS TO 
REDEEM THE NATION’S HONOR 


The Boldest Step President 
? . Wilson Has Yet Taken. 
hein the boldest thing President Wilson has done 


since entering the White House was to make a 
direct appeal last month to Congress on the Panama 
Canal tolls. He asked Congress to reverse itself on a 
measure adopted only two years ago by a vote of nearly 
three to one. He urged it to act in direct opposition, 
moreover, to explicit planks in the national Democratic 
and national Progressive platforms, and to the expressed 
views of his two predecessors, Taft and Roosevelt. He 
must have known also that he was forcing himself into 
conflict on this subject with the Republican leader of 
the House, Mann, and with his own Democratic leader, 
Underwood, as well. What is more, he knew that he 
was reversing his own position taken in the campaign 
of 1912. None of these considerations deterred him. 
Standing face to face with Congress in joint session 
for the sixth time in a year, he made his appeal in words 
few but deeply earnest. 


“I Have Come to State to You 
a Fact and a Situation.” 
OW at first glance the subject of the President’s 


; appeal does not look like one of such tremendous 
import. The question is this: Shall we allow our own 


coastwise ships to pass through the Panama Canal free 
of tolls, or charge them $1.25, or thereabouts, for each 
net ton of cargo? As the law stands, they will be ex- 
empt from tolls. This the President regards ‘‘a mis- 
taken economic policy” ; but it is not because of this that 
he makes such an earnest appeal. It is because he re- 
gards it as also “in plain contravention” of our treaty 
with Great Britain. The national honor is, in other 
words, at stake, and our standing with the nations of 
the earth. Speaking to both houses of Congress, he 
said : 

“T have come to state to you a fact and a situation. 
Whatever may be our own differences of opinion concerning 
this much debated measure, its meaning is not debated out- 
side the United States. Everywhere else the language of 
the treaty is given but one interpretation, and that interpre- 
tation precludes the exemption I am asking you to repeal. 
We consented to the treaty; its language we accepted, if we 
did not originate it; and we are too big, too powerful, too 
self-respecting a nation to interpret with too strained or 
re:rained a reading of words of our own promises just 
because we have power enough to give us leave to read them 
as we please.” 


The only thing for us to do, the President went on 
to say, is to withdraw from a position everywhere ques- 
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tioned and misunderstood. His voice took on an in- 

creased intensity as he closed with the following words: 

“T ask this of you in support of the foreign policy of 

the Administration. I shall not know how to deal with 

matters of even greater delicacy and nearer consequence 

if you do not grant it to me in ungrudging measure.” 

This appeal a London paper, the Star, describes as “one 

of the most noble acts of statesmanship in the history 

of nations.” 


Mr. Wilson Risks a Serious 
Split in His Party. 

” TAKING this position, the President assumed a 

heavy risk of losing the hold he has acquired upon 
Congress and upon his own party. He has, as one 
Washington correspondent puts it, “forced the admin- 
istration into a blind alley the only escape from which 
is victory.” The first fight came in the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce. The result was a 
majority report sustaining the President, signed by 14 
out of 18 members, and three minority reports, one 
signed by two Democrats and each of the other two 
signed by a Republican. The majority report bears 
down hard upon our treaty obligations. “In the whole 
family of nations,” it says, “we stand alone in our con- 
tentions.” The foreign governments objecting to our 
present construction of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty “can 
find a hundred points to retaliate and discriminate 
where we may blunder into using one.” The exemption 
of tolls is, moreover, “not in the interest of our entire 
people but in the interest of a small special class,” a class 
“the most highly protected in the world,” one “having 
no competition” and whose only request has been that 
they may “continue to enjoy protection against foreign 
competition in the domestic trade.” As a nation, “we 
cannot afford to rest under the imputation, whether 
just or unjust, of disregarding our plighted honor, nor 
should we hold a debatable position far enough to arouse 
friction, resentment, or retaliation.” 


Some Fine Points of Treaty 
Interpretation. 


Basse: clause of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty around 
which the controversy rages is as follows: 


“The canal shall be open to the vessels of commerce and 
war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
such nation or its citizens or subjects, in respect of the 
conditions or charges of traffic.” 


The points made by those who oppose the President 
are ingenious and finely drawn. Senator O’Gorman 
insists that the word “vessels,” as used above, means 
vessels engaged in over-seas trade, not those engaged 
in local or domestic trade. He claims that this is the 
way the word was construed by Great Britain in the 
treaty of 1815 for more than sixty years, and that 
English lawyers writing in the London Law Review 
have conceded that it may be so construed in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The N. Y. American, Mr. 
Hearst’s paper, lays stress upon the words, “observing 
these rules,” as drawing a clear distinction between the 
United States, which adopts the rules, and all other 
nations, which observe them. Another point is made, 
by Lewis Nixon and others, that the words “and war” 
also clearly imply that the term “all nations” must 
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mean all nations other than the United States, else is our 
government placed in the position of having to pay to 
itself, for the passage of its own war vessels, the same 
tolls other nations pay. Still another point persistently 
urged is the fact that since the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
was made we have become the possessors of the Canal 
zone and the Canal now runs through territory that 
virtually belongs to us, making it as much an American 
canal as the Erie or the Sault St. Marie. A fifth point 
rests upon the fact that our coastwise trade is already 
limited by law to American ships, and consequently a 
provision applying to “vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States” is a matter pertaining to 
domestic commerce exclusively. On these five points 
rests the legal argument of those who defend the free 
tolls clause. 


When Is an American Canal 
Not an American Canal? 


ees to these five points run about as follows: 
The Cana! zone has not become American territory 
except in a limited sense. We possess sovereignty over 
it for a long but limited period, and possess it for one 
purpose only—to build, operate and maintain a canal. 
If we cease to operate the canal the territory reverts 
to Panama. It is not, therefore, an American canal 
in the same sense as the Erie canal is. Moreover, in 
the treaty, made before we obtained the Canal zone, is 
a clause providing that “no change of territorial sover- 
eignty or of international relations of the country or 
countries traversed by the canal-shall affect the general 
principle of neutralization.” Great Britain’s main con- 
tention is that free tolls for our coastwise ships means an 
increase in tolls for all other ships, since, under the rules 
already adopted, the minimum charge must “not be less, 
other than for vessels of the United States and its citi- 
zens, than the estimated proportionate cost of the actual 
maintenance and operation of the canal,” etc. Exempt 
our coastwise vessels from tolls, and it is evident that 
the “proportionate cost” becomes just so much greater 
for all other ships using the canal. ‘Moreover, so Great 
Britain claims, there is no adequate assurance that our 
coastwise vessels, when using the Canal, will not engage 
to some extent in other than coastwise commerce, in 
which case the exemption becomes a direct discrimi- 
nation in matters of foreign as well as domestic trade. 
Confident of her case, Great Britain has suggested arbi- 
tration at The Hague. Our reply was that, the matter 
being of internal policy only, it was not arbitrable. 
There the matter was left until President Wilson, as 
narrated, made his earnest appeal to Congress last 
month in what the enthusiastic Hartford Times thinks 
may well take its place “among the immortal brevities 
of history.” 


Shall the Stars and Stripes 
Be Draped in Black? 

S° MUCH for the legal arguments on Canal tolls. 

Each side can quote in its favor the opinions of 
weighty American authorities: Taft on one side, Root 
on the other; O’Gorman on one side, George F. Ed- 
munds on the other; Knox on one side, Choate on the 
other. The President, however, does not rest his appeal, 
it will be noted, upon the legal arguments of either side. 
He appeals for support of his foreign policy, the success. 
of which, he clearly indicates, depends upon the repeal 
of the exemption clause. To that appeal the response 
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THAT BOTHERSOME CUCARACHA SLIDE 


All the difficulties presented by the Panama Canal have been overcome with this one exception. 
the canal on July 1, but the dredges are still at work on the slide and nobody knows certainly when its “angle of repose” 


has been prompt and generous. “Probably never in the 
political history of the country,” says the Washington 
Post, “has there been such a swift and complete change 
of view on any public question as is now exhibited by 
many of the leaders of the Democratic party. It is a 
wonderful, a marvelous demonstration of the power of 
persuasion that the President exercizes.” The influ- 
ential journals that assail his policy on this subject are 
surprisingly few; but what they lack in numbers some 
of them make up in vehemence. The Philadelphia /n- 
quirer thinks that if Congress yields to the President, 
the stars and stripes floating over the Capitol should be 
half-masted and draped in black, “as a mute expression 
of grief over the abandonment of American sovereignty 
over American territory and American property.” The 
San Francisco Chronicle infers that the President is 
“yielding his honest convictions to foreign pressure of 
some kind.” The St. Louis Globe-Democrat is con- 
vinced that his “first purpose is to have us stultify 
ourselves to accommodate Great Britain.” The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, the Detroit Free Press, the Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune and the Hearst papers join in the 
same sort of criticism. Mr. Hearst, in a signed state- 
ment, speaks of the President’s “shamefully mingled 
humility and hardihood,” his “impudence,” his “little 
patriotism,” and calls upon ail Democrats, if Congress 
heeds his appeal, “to save their own self-respect by 
quitting a perjured party which no longer considers 
its own precedent, its platform pledges, or the public 
welfare.” 


“The Greedy Spoiled Child 
of Christendom.” 


N THE other hand, as we have said, a favorable 
response to the President’s appeal comes from 

the journals of all sections and parties. The Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) is one of the most earnest of these. 
It believes that a crisis has been reached in the country’s 
relations with other governments—‘“a crisis to which we 
have been gradually brought by years of selfish disregard 
of international obligations.” It quotes Senator Lodge, 
who, in a speech defending the President, declares that 
“somehow or other the United States has already fallen 


Colonel Goethals speaks confidently of opening 
will be reached. 


into the unfortunate and unhappy position of incurring 
the active dislike of many nations, instead of the friend- 
ship which she once possessed, and the distrust of many 
more.” There are Congressmen, remarks the Republi- 
can, who seem anxious that the United States shall have 
no friends: 


“The type of American responsible for such isolation as 
now threatens the country is familiar in our history. With 
a cocksure and braggart confidence that America may play 
forever the rdéle of the greedy spoiled child of Christendom, 
he would snatch whatever excites his desires regardless of 
foreign susceptibilities or even the treaties which are the 
solemn covenants entered into by his government. The very 
bigness and potential power of this nation makes him 
brazenly indifferent to international obligations or what 
foreign opinion may be of America’s acts. . . 

“This country seems to be full of greedy and conscience- 
less interests that regard an international covenant much as 
railroad presidents used to regard ‘gentlemen’s agreements’ 
—as something to be broken at the first good opportunity 
for making a dollar.” 


The Democrats Must Follow 
r , the President’s Lead. 
N THIS issue of Canal tolls, says the N. Y. Tribune 
(Rep.), the President is “absolutely right” and 
sure to win, for “the country will stand by him in his 
manly declaration that hairs should never be split over 
the fulfilment of treaty obligations.” The same paper 
goes on to say: 


“The President has no petty dread of being twitted for 
his inconsistency. It is more important to him to be right 
than to keep his political record straight, and he deserves 
the admiration of the country for the directness and sim- 
plicity with which he has cut loose from an error of the 
past and planted himself firmly on the high ground of 
scrupulous exactness in living up to treaty agreements. 

“That his party in Congress will follow him is hardly 
open to doubt. It cannot persist in treaty breaking without 
breaking at the same time with the only successful leader it 
has had in a couple of generations. We cannot imagine the 
Democratic majority refusing a request put in so lofty and 
persuasive a manner, especially since the only reputation 
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and honor which it has recently enjoyed have come to it 
solely because it has nestled obediently in the hollow of the 
President’s hand.” 


Changing the Whole Aspect 
of the Situation. 
HE President’s appeal, in the judgment of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post (Prog.), has changed the whole 
aspect of the situation. It will fan for the moment the 
“chase-the-red-coats-down-the-lane” talk, but on sound 
public opinion it “cannot fail to have a profound effect.” 


The Post adds: 


“The American people seem to feel to-day that it is but 
wise and generous to live up to the literal terms of the 
treaty of 1901. They will be but the more eager to act in 
this way when confronted with the solemn assurance of the 
President that even graver and more pressing issues hang 
upon the step. We do not think that Congress can long 
resist the new public pressure that this bold and statesman- 
like declaration will create.” 


Some of the other organs of the Progressive Party seem, 
for the most part, to be’a little slow to get their bearings 
on the issue raised, which is not, perhaps, strange in 
view of the exemption plank in their national platform 
and the absence in South America of their standard- 
bearer. The Philadelphia North American fences with 
the subject and hints that “some very powerful reason 
is back of the President’s decision,” remarking that “it 
cannot be denied that English diplomatic representatives 
are exceptionally busy in Washington on the Mexican 
situation, and that the first administration approval for 
the English canal demands was offered when the Mexi- 
can entanglement became acute.” The Chicago Record- 
Herald has believed all along that the exemption clause 
is “intrinsically vicious” and has served as “the basis for 
many open and insidious attacks on the good faith of 
the diplomacy of the United States.” The Chicago 
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LEND A HELPING HAND 
—Bowers in Newark News 


Tribune has been unsparing in its hostility to the ex- 
emption clause as a rich subsidy granted to “major 
powers in the world of high finance.” 


A Miraculous Conversion of 

Democratic Congressmen. 
ACTS perhaps upon the principle that the best way 
to parry is to strike, the N. Y. World (Dem.) 
assails the Democratic Congressmen who support the 
policy of toll exemption as faithless to established Demo- 
cratic doctrine. The exemption clause it denounces as a 
ship subsidy. “How,” it asks, “are we to explain the 
almost miraculous conversion of Democrats in Con- 
gress to the support of ship subsidies?” It pursues 

the subject thus: 


“It is to be remembered that the President is addressing 
a Congress controlled by the Democratic party. For more 
than a hundred years, altho frequently divided on other 
questions, that party has been practically a unit until now 
in its opposition to special privilege. It won its great tri- 
umph in I912 on that issue. The Wilson Administration 
thus far has been vitalized by it, and to-day would be dis- 
credited but for the memorable successes gained under its 
inspiration. 

“How, then, are we to explain the attitude of so many 
Democrats who are faithless alike to the principles of their 
party and to the honor of the Republic, as pledged in 
treaties? Have they surrendered to the ship-subsidy lobby ? 
Have the successors of Pacific Mail and M. A. Hanna been 
able at last to present their arguments in so persuasive a 
form that the new Democracy, or a considerable section of 
it, has been led astray ?” 


This is the view the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) takes, 
namely, that the exemption of coastwise ships is “a 
virtual subsidy,” and is not good Democratic doctrine 
even if it is in the Democratic platform. The N. Y. 
Times, the Indianapolis News and many other journals 
adopt a like course of reasoning. 


Mr. Underwood’s Plea for 
American Shipping. 
O NE important feature in the case that has received 
little attention in the discussion is the effect of 
Canal tolls upon our merchant marine. This is the 
feature that is put to the fore by Mr. Underwood 
as the reason for his opposition to the President. 


_ “Foreign governments,” he says, in a recent article, “are 


almost exclusively possessed of our foreign carrying 
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THE CANAL 


—Indianapolis News 
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trade and, to a large extent, the arrangement of their 
shipping routes has excluded our commerce from the 
markets of South America and will continue to do 
so as long as present conditions remain.” <A nation’s 
balance of trade is largely the determining factor in 
the life of the nation, that makes it rich or poor, weak 
or strong. A country that continues to settle its balance 
of commerce in gold must ultimately become a decadent 
nation. Now commerce consists of transportation as 
well as trade. It is of equal importance that the charges 
in transportation be equally balanced as that the trade 
balance be kept level. It is for these reasons that our 
coastwise shipping has been made exempt from Canal 
tolls. It is for these reasons that “all the civilized 
nations of the world” are discriminating in favor of 
their own commerce. It is for these reasons that 
we have spent millions on our harbors, rivers and 
canals. As for the cry about a subsidy, Mr. Under- 
wood can see no difference between allowing ships to 
traverse the Sault Ste. Marie locks without charge, or 
the Ohio river locks and canal, and allowing them to 
traverse the Panama Canal free. “If one is a sub- 
sidy or subvention, the other is.” If there is a doubt 
as to our treaty rights, it does not appear to Mr. Under- 
wood “that we should tamely surrender a great economic 
principle beneficial to all the American people without at 
least a fair contest for our rights.” If there is serious 
doubt, the matter can be submitted to arbitration. 


Our Merchant Marine in No 
: _ Need of Heroic Remedies. 
UCH are the considerations advanced by Mr. Under- 


wood for a canal free to our coastwise ships. It 
may be noted, however, that the Birmingham Age- 
Herald, in Mr. Underwood’s home town, points with 
solicitude to the fact that “the President’s policy will bea 
serious blow to the Birmingham district in that it will be 
an assessment of $1.25 a ton on Birmingham coal, Birm- 
ingham pig iron and Birmingham pipe sold to the Pacific 
coast states.” On lighter goods the toll will amount to 
little ; but on the main products of the Birmingham dis- 
trict, says the Age-Herald, “it will fall like a lump of 
lead.” Mr. Underwood makes no mention of these local 
considerations, which may well have influenced him in 
taking his attitude just at this time. Nor is our merchant 
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TROUBLE IN THE NURSERY 
—Richards in Philadelphia North American 
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marine just now in a condition requiring heroic 
remedies, if Mr. Redfield, secretary of commerce, is 
to be trusted. He asserts that the United States is 
already forging ahead, in commerce on the high seas, 
faster than any other nation. Since 1910 there has 
been an increase of 25 per cent. in gross tonnage. There 
is also, he says, a marked revival of water-borne traffic 
on the Hudson river, the Great Lakes and the Missis- 
sippi. That on the Creat Lakes, in American-built and 
American-manned ships, is to-day carried at the cheap- 
est freight rate in the world. Secretary Redfield sees 
no reason why we cannot, by virtue of enterprize and 
brains, capture our full share or more of the ocean- 
carrying trade in a few years’ time. Sidelight on the 
discussion also comes from an article in the Geographic 
Magazine (February) by O. P. Austin, statistician of 
the federal bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 
The freight now moved from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast amounts to three million tons a year by rail and 
half a million tons by water, with about the same 
amount going the other way. The freight charges on 
these seven millions is between $250,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 a year. Even now the water rates between New 
York and San Francisco, including transfer to the 
Panama or Tehuantepec railroad and retransfer to 
steamer, are from 20 to 60 per cent. of those on the 
railways, and about one-third of this amount is for 
the cost of transfer and retransfer. The inference 
seems to be that, with the Canal open, our coastwise 
ships stand a very good chance indeed of competing 
with the railways, whether they pay tolls or not. 


Wonder if that new river T. R. has discovered is salt ?>—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is better to come on after a Yodler than to run off after a 
Boodler.—N. Y. Truth. 


Senator Borah says the rank and file will reshape the G. O. P.; 
but wouldn’t glue be better than the file?—Washington Post. 


In England suffragets explode bombs in churches; in New 
York I. W. W. rioters mob churches to hasten the “war of classes.” 
Thus fitted with a sporting interest church-going may become more 
popular.—N. Y. World. 
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NAILING IT TO THE MASTHEAD 


—Kirby in N. Y. World 
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PROVIDING FOR FATALITIES DURING THE CIVIL WAR IN ULSTER 


These ladies are members of one of the many ambulance classes organized in Belfast in order that the sick and wounded among the Orangemen 
may not lack ministration when the actual clash of a sanguinary encounter is attended with the usual consequences of civil war. 


ENGLAND’S SUPREME EFFORT TO AVOID CIVIL 
WAR IN ULSTER 


Mr. Asquith Offers to 
Exclude Orangemen 
from Home Rule. 


A POLL is to be taken in each county of Ulster to 
decide whether that province or any part of it shall 
for six years remain outside the scope of Mr. Asquith’s 
Home Rule bill. The Prime Minister developed this 
idea for an hour with his finest rhetorical effects before 
one of the most exciting sessions of the House of Com- 
mons within recent memory. No sooner was Mr. As- 
quith in his seat than Mr. Bonar Law, leader of the op- 
position, arose to object to the six-year limit. Mr. 
John Redmond thereupon affirmed that his followers 
disliked the idea of excluding Ulster, yet, to show -heir 
good faith, they would swallow the unpleasant dose 
prepared for them. “Ulster,” cried Sir Edward Carson 
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BELFAST TO DUBLIN: “WHY DON’T: YOU MAKE ME 
LOVE YOU?” 


In the House of Commons, Sir Edward Carson complained that no 
attempt had been made to win Ulster’s affections. 
—London Daily News 


next, “will not have this proposal, which means a sen- 
tence of death with a stay of execution.” He was dis- 
posed, if Mr. Asquith would withdraw that six-year 
limit, to summon: a convention of Ulstermen to debate 
upon the idea. Such, in outline, is a development which, 
as the London News thinks, has disposed of the Ulster 
crisis altogether, but which, affirms the irreconcilable 
London Standard, is a juggler’s trick. Ulster, if she be 
not on her guard, will be dragged into Home Rule with 
the rest of Ireland after a delay of six years. 


Mr. Asquith’s Fear of the 
Civil War He Scoffed. 


L IBERALS in England are smarting under a sense 
of humiliation at the surrender of Prime Minister 
Asquith to a province in arms. Sir Edward Carson in- 
timidated him by the exhibition of his strength in men 
and guns. The London Saturday Review analyzes the 
situation thus: Mr. Asquith was plunged into a panic 
at the eleventh hour. That great soldier, Lord Roberts, 
hero of Kandahar, foretold the dire consequences of a 
rising of Ulster upon the British army. “To defeat a 
hundred thousand men in Ulster, practically the whole 
of the regular army would be required—if it could be 
relied on.” The mobilization of the territorials and of 
the reserve would be necessitated for home defense in 
Great Britain. “A declaration of war by a foreign 
power at the critical moment would be fatal.” Then, 
too, hostilities might not be confined to Ireland. “Deaf 
to reason as he has been, Mr. Asquith dared not face the 
risk of so appalling a catastrophe.” Nevertheless, in- 
sists the Liberal London Nation, Ulster must accept the 
six-year limit now offered or behold a passage of the 
bill in its present form before the end of the present ses- 
sion of Parliament. “Whatever amendments are intro- 
duced into it will be changes depending for their value 
upon the consent which they purchase, and if the price 
is not paid the goods will not be delivered.” Despite 
this menace, Sir Edward Carson insists that Mr. As- 
quith’s suggestion is not acceptable to Ulster. He might 
be willing to consider a modification of the suggestion 
approved by a convention of his followers. 

















King George Said to 
Have Hastened the 
Ulster Suggestion. 


N O denial of the hint that King George forced the 

hand of his Prime Minister has yet appeared. A 
version of the Ulster development of last month which 
finds publicity in Paris represents the King as trembling 
before the province under arms. He has been listening 
to stories by high officers of the British army who said 
frankly that they would not plan a campaign for the 
subjection of Belfast to Dublin. Officers of high rank 
even went the length of proffering their resignations 
and accepting retirement on half pay rather than em- 
bark upon a campaign in Ulster. These evidences of 
military sentiment alarmed the King as much as they 
amazed him. Mr. Asquith was summoned to the royal 
presence. He was made to listen to a royal threat of 
dissolution over the heads of the ministry. The King 
could send Parliament about its business and bring 
.on new elections by the use of his prerogative, as the 
London Post has said more than once. These reports 
apparently inspired a veiled warning to his Majesty 
from the Liberal London News. The editorial was 
carefully worded, but it implied that George V. would 
not transgress the limits of the constitution for a parti- 
san purpose, would not act upon a strained interpreta- 
tion of the prerogative in aid of one faction in the na- 
tion. The theory in London just now is that the influ- 
ences which brought Mr. Asquith to yield at the eleventh 
hour will be effective in conquering the firmness of Sir 
Edward Carson. 


Details of the Asquith “Trick” 
in Ulster. 

LSTERMEN vent their fury upon the Asquith pro- 

posal for their exclusion from Home Rule for six 
years because it is “a trick.” The counties of Down, 
Londonderry, Armagh and Antrim might escape what 
the Belfast organ of the Carsonites calls “a surrender 
to Rome.” The rest of Ulster would be voted into the 
parliament at Dublin by “a gerrymander.” Of the nine 
counties of Ulster, observes the Liberal Manchester 
Guardian, only four contain a Protestant majority and 
there are two or three in which the Roman Catholic 
population greatly predominates. Moreover, there are 
many Protestants in Ulster who would vote for the 
inclusion of the province within the Home Rule area. 
That influential organ of anti-Home Rule sentiment in 
Ireland, The Irish Times (Dublin), doubts the wisdom 
of any exclusion of Ulster if so unwelcome a thing, 
from its standpoint, as a Parliament is to be set up in 
the land. The exclusion of the whole or of any part of 
Ulster would, it declares, “be permanently fatal to every 
Irish hope and Irish interest. It would condemn 
our country to an eternity of national weakness, indus- 
trial impotence and sectarian strife.” The struggle will 
rage fiercest around the issue of the division of Ulster, 
a point upon which the Manchester Guardian makes the 
following comment: 


“Sir Edward Carson, it is to be observed, has always care- 
fully guarded himself against admitting that ‘Ulster’ can be 
taken in any other than its strict geographical sense. He 
cannot surrender a single Covenanter. Yet Catholic and 
Protestant, or Nationalist and Unionist, are in Ulster so far 
equal in numbers that the Nationalists, tho a minority, are 
none the less able to return a majority of Nationalist mem- 
bers to the House of Commons.” 





LONDON SUFFRAGETS 
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Sir Edward Carson’s Effect 
on Mrs. Pankhurst. 


U LSTER is held responsible for the revival in Eng- 
land of the more violent phases of the militancy 
for which Mrs. Pankhurst’s followers are so dreaded. 
The slashing of the famous Rokeby Venus, a master- 
piece in the National Gallery, attributed to Velasquez 
and purchased for a fortune, is the most sensational of 
all the suffraget feats since the horse of King George 
was stopped at a Derby by a young woman. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst was lodged once more in Holloway jail after a 
descent by the police upon one of her meetings in Glas- 
gow. She promptly began another hunger strike. She 
has exasperated the followers of Mr. Asquith by re- 
ferring to the example of Ulster. When men want any- 
thing, to summarize her remarks on this head, they 
never stoop to half measures. They show their willing- 
ness to proceed to militant extremes. Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
first shining example was Huerta. He aimed at the fall 
of Madero. He adopted militant tactics. What is the 
development in Ulster but another proof of the prac- 
tical results of the Pankhurst plan of campaign? These 
ideas, disseminated in Votes for Women originally, re- 
ceive even more vehement expression on the platform. 


It is to be hoped that St. Patrick’s Day will be fair, for what 
additional excitement might be caused if the South Boston paraders 
had to wear Ulsters!—Boston Transcript. 

“Wilson stands pat,” the dispatches tell us. Asquith is com- 
pelled to stand Pat. The contrast between free will and predestina- 
tion has interested thinkers for several centuries.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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SIR EDWARD CARSON: POLITICAL TOBY JUG 


—Westminster Gazette (London) 
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YUAN SHI KAI MAKES HIMSELF HIGH PRIEST 
AS WELL AS DICTATOR 


State Religion Found for the 
Chinese Republic. 

UAN SHI KAI wore the ceremonial robes of the 

Chou dynasty when he worshipped Heaven in the 
imperial temple on the occasion of the Chinese New 
Year. Thus, as the Paris Figaro remarks, does the dic- 
tator, become high priest, revive the sacerdotal func- 
tion of the emperors he has displaced. The adminis- 
trative conference, a body of mature men subservient 
to Yuan Shi Kai, had already accepted “in principle” 
a proclamation that Confucianism is the religion of ‘the 
Chinese. The occasion was improved by the first formal 
declaration yet made that China has an executive de- 
pendent upon no will but its own. Yuan, that is, de- 
cides what shall and what shall not be done. The ad- 
ministrative conference, set up when the “parliament” 
was packed off to the provinces, merely works out de- 
tails. The submission to it of the riddle of religion 
was at first misunderstood not only by the multitude 
but by the members themselves. “What is Heaven?” 
asked a renowned scholar of eighty. “Before it can be 
worshipped, it must be defined, so that we can under- 
stand what we are doing.” Around this conundrum, 
reports the London Telegraph, debate raged furiously. 
Is Confucius a god or is he human? This and allied 
themes provoked a fray so furious that Yuan sent an 
emissary to scold the debaters. They were told to stay 
in their places. All submitted. This “window dress- 
ing,’ as the London daily calls it, is Yuan’s reply to 
Christian prayers for the spiritual welfare of his coun- 


try. 


Effects of the Degeneracy of 
Chinese Morals. 

OTOWING is among the ceremonies revived the 
other day by Yuan Shi Kai, somewhat to the sur- 

prise of the European newspapers. The worship of 
heaven is to take place every winter solstice, and the 
worship of earth in each summer solstice. The sacri- 
fice of living bullocks«will be resumed likewise. Yuan’s 
robes during these ceremonial rites date back in design 
to the period, twelve centuries before Christ, when the 
reigning dynasty was most pious. This is accepted 
abroad as an ominous sign for those elements in China 
which are beyond archaic ritualism. No one can expect 
public office unless his piety be exemplary. These ob- 
servances are, Yuan told his counsellors, purely “po- 
litical,” thus using, notes the London Telegraph, the 
arguments of the Emperor Kang-Si during the seven- 
teenth-century controversy between Christian mission- 
aries as to whether these Chinese rites were really idol- 
atrous. Pope Clement XI. finally ruled them idolatrous, 
causing thereby the proscription of all Christian mis- 
sionaries. Yuan now makes them a sort of touchstone 
with which to test the “character” of his supporters. 


Painful Effects of the New 
Ideas in China. 
NLY the firmness of Yuan Shi Kai’s determination 


to play the despot with unsparing absolutism could 
enable him to negotiate the moral difficulties of China, 
insists our authority in the Temps. The financial crisis 
is nothing to the moral one. A typical illustration is 
afforded by what happened in a Peking hotel, patron- 


ized by European tourists. Educated and refined natives 
flock to such a place for object lessons im western man- 
ners. It happened one night that the cosmopolitan mul- 
titude in the great dining room had the good luck to see 
a venerable Chinese scholar leap amid the plates and 
glasses on a large round table. Before the spectators 
had recovered from their surprise, the patriarch was 
executing a jig with careless ease. The color of his silk 
robes and the button on his shoulder indicated an ex- 
alted personage. The multitude of onlookers broke into 
wild cheers as the old man danced on, his legs flying 
back and forth and his arms waving. The native 
Chinese in the dining room were quite proud of the hur- 
rahs. It proved to them how completely western ideas 
had been assimilated by the father of their Minister of 
Railways and Communications, as the dancer on the 
table-top proved to be. This, however, is one only 
among a score of such illustrative episodes. Chinese 
manners are quite obliterated by the spirit of the West. 


“Young” China to be Taken 
in Hand.. 

EBELLIOUS spirits in China have begun the dis- 

semination throughout the provinces of reports 
to the effect that Yuan Shi Kai is slaying liberty. Young 
China, says the Betlin Kreuz-Zeitung, is relatively less 
important than it was. It is a body of “intellectuals” 
formed externally by western manners and adapted to 
the material forms of western civilization, but quite out- 
side the morality of the Christian peoples. There is a 
cruel and even immoral tendency in “Young” China, 
according to this and other pessimistic observers abroad, 
which Yuan wisely controls when he can. Incidents of 
a painful character, reported to him through diplomatic 
channels, have led him to revive the ancient faith as the 
basis of the ancient morals. This is the explanation of the 
revival of Confucianism and of the worship of Heaven 
in ancient splendors. The success of the experiment 
seems doubtful to well-informed contemporaries. The 
Christian missions are powerful in the interior. Their 
educational establishments train youths into crusaders 
who may not be numerous byt whose activities will 
make short work of official Confucianism. The only 
remedy would be a formal ban on missionaries from 
abroad in the Kang-Si fashion. 


Collapse of the Reforms 
Under Yuan Shi Kai. 

PIUM, against which republican China waged offi- 

cially so firece a war, has become under Yuan’s 
dictatorship of late an opportunity for every kind of 
blackmail and abuse. There are regular plantings of the 
forbidden flower in the night. By morning the guar- 
dians of the soil arrive with menaces. They retire mol- 
lified with a bribe. Such is the tale sent to Europe by 
correspondents of such dailies as the London News and 
the Paris Débats, to name but two. Then, -adds the 
Temps, there is the activity of the opium smugglers. 
They are enriching themselves with a rapidity that 
points to someone’s complicity. The aged poor, who can 
not afford the high prices for opium now prevailing, re- 
sort to its derivatives in one form or another. There are 
increasing sales of morphine, of cocaine, of alcohol. 
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CHINA SETS UP 
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RELIGION 


JAPANESE STATESMANSHIP UNDER MELODRAMATIC CONDITIONS 


The gentlemen in the carriages have been driven through the streets of Tokyo to the houses of Parliament of which they are members, but the 
difficulties of their triumphal progress are enhanced by a popular suspicion of their incapacity and corruption. The crowd burst through one barrier 
lately and pelted certain political orators with mud because they could not explain a subtle connection between their own prosperity and the magni- 
tude of the naval scandal. There is also an idea in the Japanese popular mind that these statesmen are surrendering to President Wilson on the 
California question because they are afraid of him. 


Young China is taking to alcohol so greedily that some 
veteran administrators from Europe regret the ban on 
opium, and say so candidly to journalists. The ineff- 
ciency and corruption responsible for the opium fiasco 
have caused a complete miscarriage of the “new jus- 
tice.” Autonomous municipalities are evolving petty 
tyrants in comparison with whom the old mandarins 
seem benevolent. “Modern” judges are taking bribes 
for decisions rendered in the absence of defendants. 


Brigandage, Rapine and Riot in 
? China Increase. — 
IRATES who created an international incident re- 


cently by seizing a European steamer on a Chinese 
river after they slew the captain illustrate the organized 
rapine to-day south of Peking. Bands that swell contin- 
ually in number ravage the great river banks. All over 
Kiang-Su highwaymen, drilled and officered, operate 
sometimes quite within the environs of Shanghai, de- 
spoiling Europeans and natives alike. In Ho-Nan flour- 
ishes a robber known as “the white wolf” with a follow- 
ing of six thousand brigands who fall upon trains, loot 
homes and levy now and then tribute upon municipal 
governments. On one occasion a train kad of Yuan’s 
own troops dashed into these marauders who gave battle 
furiously. ‘The white wolf” still, at last reports, ter- 
rorizes a whole province. One of the richest of all the 
provinces is reported by European dailies to be a prey at 
this moment to a rapine and brigandage unexampled 
even in China. Details of this sort are made much of in 
auarters where the invigorated policy of Yuan is taken 
seriously. The strong man of China, as the Berlin 
Vossische says, is preparing for the struggle at home 
after having asserted himself to the foreigner. He must 
be summary in tactics. The outside world is urged not 
to be misled by tales of Yuan as a despot. Such stories 
appeal only to those who do not understand the compli- 
cations that may overwhelm Yuan Shi Kai. “Young” 
China is peculiarly prone to denounce the ruler of the 





land to the outside world as “a despot” without explain- 
ing the domestic perils his measures are intended to 
abate. 


The Powers Helpless in the 
Hands of Yuan Shi Kai. 

T THIS moment, in the opinion of the press of 
Europe, China is the most absolute despotism in 

the world. Yuan Shi Kai seems to the London Times 
to be as frankly autocratic in his decrees as was ever the 
wielder of the vermilion pencil. A great revolution has 
been effected in Peking, says The Westminster Gazette 
(London)—the extinction of a monarchy, the emer- 
gence of a republic, its eclipse, and the arrival of a despot 
who now makes himself high priest, head of church 
and state. He does all the borrowing. He will next lay 
the iron hand upon “Young” China. This is too pessi- 
mistic a view for some European dailies. Yuan, sus- 
pect some, may be correcting his original error of too 
great haste in his passion for reform and for emancipa- 
tion. He will undo the work fashioned in a frenzy for 
freedom and go over it again with the practical sobriety 
of one who, altho he has lost some illusions, has not 
abandoned hope for his country. That is why he sets 
up his administrative council, the members of which 
must be at ‘east thirty five. The body will be conserva- 
tive in tendency and disposed to support the policy of 
the executive. Yuan has publicly declared, we read in 
the Paris Débats, that he aims to establish law and order, 
after which efforts ought to be made to unite the people 
in the path of progress. “Yuan may well have decided 
to revert to the original plan of a slow and gradual ad- 
vance.” There is no doubt of the need of a strong execu- 
tive. Yuan has been held up to the world as a despot, 
a mercenary, the founder of a new imperialism. May 
he not be one of the purest patriots his native land has 
ever produced, and will he not, perhaps, suggests our 
contemporary, figure in the annals of mankind as a 
savior of his people? 
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DISRUPTION OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY BY A 
SENSATIONAL MURDER 


A Great Paris Journalist Killed 
by the Wife of the Finance 
Minister. 


S° VERY melodramatic an episode as the slaying of 
the editor of the Figaro by the wife of the most 
conspicuous living statesman in Paris might, in the cir- 
cumstances leading to this tragedy, have brought on a 
political crisis even tho France were not already pre- 
paring for a crucial general election. Joseph Caillaux 
resigned his post in the Doumergue ministry a few hours 
after his wife had killed the illustrious Gaston Calmette. 
The woman was incensed by the reproduction in the 
Figaro of portions of a note written by Joseph Caillaux 
to herself at a time when she was another man’s wife. 
She had followed for the past two months the personal 
campaign against Caillaux which has filled so many 
columns of the Figaro. As long ago as January last, 
the Paris paper had revived the Priou charges. This 
Priou was a French merchant in Brazil years ago whose 
ships had been confiscated unjustly by the government 
at Rio de Janeiro. Official action by a Paris ministry 
secured a large indemnity which, the Figaro alleged, 
Caillaux would not surrender to the heirs of Priou un- 
less they made a heavy contribution to certain party 
funds. Insinuations that Caillaux tried to fill Radical- 
Socialist coffers by extorting heavy commissions from 
certain persons with claims against the government ap- 
peared regularly in the Figaro as well. 
Did the Figaro Go Too Far 
Against Caillaux? 

( CAMLAUS had issued denial after denial as the 

series of charges in the Paris Figaro involved him 
now in the escapades of a defaulting financier, now in 
the losses sustained by French investors through indus- 
trial bubbles. It appears to the Paris correspondent of 
the London Post that the position of the Doumergue 
ministry was actually strengthened by these violent at- 


tacks. Adequate proof was not forthcoming for the 
serious charges made. He was accused of having been 
responsible for the humiliation of Francé in Morocco 
when that country was the cause of an issue with Ger- 
many. He was alleged to be the tool of a German finan- 
cial clique seeking control of the Paris investment mar- 
ket. A tower of strength to the accused statesman was 
the sympathy of Georges Clemenceau, one of the great 
orators of France and the most illustrious member of 
her Senate. The animus of the Figaro was discerned 
by Clemenceau to arise from the friendship of Calmette 
for Barthou, whose fall as Premier recently was occa- 
sioned by Caillaux. The Figaro has been bent ever since 
upon the political destruction of the finance minister, 
who was himself Premier not so very long since. 


Caillaux the Strong Man of the 
Ministry He Has Left. 


J UST a fortnight prior to the killing of the editor of 
the Figaro, the finance minister it pursued so re- 
morselessly emerged in triumph from a critical debate 
in the chamber of deputies. It was a Briand-Caillaux 
duel, reports the Débats, for the Doumergue ministry 
has all along been accepted in Paris as really that of 
Caillaux. The issue was one of financial policy, its de- 
tails having to do with the income tax, the new govern- 
ment loan and the recent increase of military service to 
three years. Thus the ministry emerged in triumph 
from the last attack likely to be made upon it by the 
opposition of moderate republicans before the general 
election on April 26. The tragic death of Calmette 
has driven Caillaux from office. His amalgamation of 
radicals and socialists into a large group of which he 
was chosen president may not “make the elections,” 
after all. The policy of this group, as outlined in its 
organs, begins with “lay instruction” in the schools. 





We can scarcely recognize our foreign relations nowadays.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


However, the Treasury ,deficit might easily be overcome by 
placing a moderate tariff on imported rumors.—Washington Post. 


The latest important addition to the ranks of the unemployed 
is the dove of peace.—Washington Post. 


General Leonard Wood says our army is not ready for war. 
Well, what the deuce is it ready for?—Knickerbocker Press. 





MYSTERY OF THE MAN WHO IS TO MAKE RUSSIA 
MORE REACTIONARY 


The Tottering Figurehead 
of Russia. 

G OREMYKIN, the vague and vacuous bureaucrat 

who heads the Czar’s council of ministers in St. 
Petersburg, will be succeeded before long by an ener- 
getic reactionary. Nicholas II. has decided upon the 
man. The poiicy will carry the empire as far back po- 
litically as the reign of that Alexander who came into 
conflict with Napoleon. If the person for whom Go- 
remykin holds a seat be none other than Minister of 
Agriculture Krivoshein—and of this few dailies abroad 
have much doubt—the immediate future in Russia, pre- 
dicts the Manchester Guardian, must prove excit- 
ing. Krivoshein is described as a man of blood and 
iron, like Bismarck, with a disposition like Bobrikoff, 
who snuffed out the freedom of Finland. Krivoshein, 
moreover, has‘that zeal for religion which made Pobe- 
donostseff so famous when he ruled the holy synod. 
As a minister of agriculture, Krivoshein promotes co- 


operative movements in rural districts. He subsidizes 
farmers’ clubs. He lends them money for the purchase 
of land. He has taken a real interest in the peasantry. 
Krivoshein, finally, is the man who opened the eyes of | 
the Czar to the ruin wrought by the sinister “alcohol 
policy” by means of which Kokovtseff swelled the na- 
tional revenues so enormously. 


Nicholas II. Deals the Whiskey 
Clique a Blow. 

OKOVTSEFF lost his post as Premier—a Premier 

in Russia is only the head clerk—through vodka. 

Not that he consumed that fiery beverage. “Is it moral,” 
Count Witte demanded lately in the council of the 
empire, “that our financial solvency for five years has 
depended upon a spread of the drink scourge through 
official encouragement?” To be sure, vodka is less fiery 
than it was. Experts deem it as mild as sixty-year-old 
Scotch whiskey and very pure spirits. Its colossal con- 











THE CZAR’S CRUSADE AGAINST VODKA 


sumption by the peasantry of late began to worry Nich- 
olas II. Seldom, says the London Standard, has an im- 
perial rescript evoked so much discussion as that in 
which the Czar expresses his profound regret at “the 
melancholy spectacle of the people’s helplessness and 
the family wretchedness, the inevitable results of inebri- 
ate life” observed by himself last year in a pious pil- 
grimage to several shrines. His Majesty lays down the 
principle that “the prosperity of the national treasury 
must not be made dependent upon the moral and materi- 
al ruin of my people.” It was high time in the opinion 
of the British paper that something drastic be attempted 
against the scourge. Kokovtseff has done everything 
in his power to spread the habit of drink. Shops were 
set up in villages which hated them. Liquor was dis- 
pensed in tiny bottles to bring it within the limits of 
the peasant’s income. He could not drink on the prem- 
ises, but he could fill each pocket with a small flask of 
vodka, known colloquially as “a little scoundrel.” The 
tevenue from taxes on this traffic reached some $500,- 
000,000 last year. This is the secret of Russia’s finan- 
cial prosperity in recent years, notes the Paris Débats. 
More than twenty thousand drink shops distributed 
vodka, to say nothing of the independent establishments 
at which wine and beer could be had. 


The Czar Striving to 
: Conciliate France. 
HEN the somewhat delicate state of the Czarina’s 


health ceases to occasion anxiety—when, that is, 
the summer is advanced—Nicholas II. will arrange his 
visit in state to France. The elections there will have 
been “made” in a manner to confirm the Dual Alliance. 
President Poincaré will take good care to suppress So- 
cialist efforts of the kind which rendered a visit by the 
Czar to Italy utterly impossible. The Czar, it seems 
from the despatches in the Gaulois (Paris), feels that 
the mind of France has been poisoned against him. He 
will unbend, dine with mayors, shake hands, hobnob. 
There is to be an orgy, as the Rome Avanti sarcastically 
says, of fraternity and equality, “if not of liberty.” Eu- 
rope will be made to see how fallacious are German 
theories of a rift within the Russo-French lute. The 
one fly in this ointment is Sweden. That country, like 
Norway, is said to be making diplomatic representations 
regarding Russia to the Quai d’Orsay. The active Jean 
Jaurés has threatened an interpellation in the chamber 
on the subject. Worst of all, the schemes of Russia in 
Scandinavia begin to afford campaign material for 
French politicians of the extreme radical school. The 
national election throughout the republic has as one 
great issue the relations of France to the Czar’s autoc- 
racy. 








Latest Advances of Russia 
Against Sweden. 


pS ehemener-ay dread of the newest advance by Russia 
towards the Baltic communicates itself to the 
French. France is pledged by treaty to resist Russian 


_ the force of this. 
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aggression against Sweden. When the forcible Russi- 
fication of Finland began, the Swedes were alarmed 
and thought it time to look to their defenses. The 
Czar is strengthening his fleet in the Baltic. Russian 
arsenals, says the London Post, are just across the 
Baltic from Stockholm. “Russia owns the islands that 
half bridge that sea.” A Russian attempt to overpower 
Sweden would react so seriously upon France that the 
Czar may never go to extremes, concedes the /ndépen- 
dance Belge, the liberal organ of Brussels. There is 
likely to be a conflict over boundaries, a Russian ex- 
tension of frontier, and then a crisis. The whole sys- 
tem of the European states would be affected by such 
a situation,.declares the London Mail. No diplomatist 
doubts that France would support the Czar in any 
measure facilitating the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine. 
This is the feature in the foreign policy of Russia upon 
which German attention is concentrated. St. Peters- 
burg is supposed to feel that France will give her ally 
the utmost liberty of action against Sweden if Alsace- 
Lorraine be as much as mentioned. The court at 
Stockholm has gained the same impression, according 
to gossip in Berlin papers. The Zabern incident has 
made the French keener than ever for the recovery of 
the lost provinces. 


Impending Shadows over 
Darkest Russia. 

E VEN if Goremykin does not make way speedily for 

Krivoshein, the Czar is sure to choose some reac- 
tionary instrument. Only the London Times, among 
those European dailies in touch with the Russian situ- 
ation, hesitates to adopt this view. For the moment, the 
extreme bureaucrats go their ordinary way unchecked. 
Organs of the “black hundred” were never so vehe- 
ment in their attacks upon Jews. An alleged ritual 
murder at Fastov could not be made out on the basis 
of the evidence. Liberal newspapers in western Europe 
doubt more and more the official explanation of Ko- 
kovtseff’s fall in the light of the facts coming into view. 
He had to go because the Rukhloffs, the Scheglovitoffs 
and the Krivosheins found him too liberal. Kokovtseff 
had by some accident become aware of the plans of the 
court cabal to oust him. He ascertained the identity of 
the “strong man” who is to pacify Russia when the 
more drastic policy yields its inevitable consequences. 
Kokovtseff resolved to take his leave at once. The Czar, 
if some Socialist versions of these adventures be accu- 
rate, strove to hold his Premier until Krivoshein was 
ready. Kokovtseff is said to have begged his sovereign 
to spare him the humiliation of associating in a cabinet 
with men who had plotted his ruin. Nicholas II. saw 
When his man of mystery emerges, 
Russia, with a Premier of the Plehve stamp, will enter, 
as some refugees in London tell The Standard there, 
another of her reigns of terror. The whole obscurant- 
ist enterprize masquerades as a crusade of the Czar’s 
against the ravages of vodka. 





After watching the umpire at his first ball game King George 
must wish that the crown prince could be educated in the National 
League.—Grand Rapids Press. 


Peace is a very costly article, judging by the amount that has 
been secured since Mr. Carnegie began spending his millions on it. 
—Washington Herald. 


Altho General Chao has succumbed to poison in China, general 
chaos is still hale and hearty—Washington Post. 


Captain Hobson may be able to see a sinister motive behind the 
new kind of lemon Japan is said to have developed.—Toledo Blade. 


Bulgaria is to have an exhibit at the San Francisco exposition. 
It might have been supposed that Bulgaria had made a sufficient 
exhibition of herself recently—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Most of the nations have recognized the Chinese republic. It 
would be pleasing now to have President Yuan also accord it some 
measure of recognition.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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SENATOR BORAH ONE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITIES OF 1916 
HENEVER people begin ers have been accused at one time or In that sense he is a straddler. He has 


to talk about harmony 
between Republicans and 
Progressives, they talk 


about William Edgar 
Borah, Senator from Idaho. He is the 
hope of the harmonizers, the one 


bright star in their overcast firmament. 
George W. Perkins angrily calls him 
a straddler, and asserts that he talks 
in one tone of voice in the conservative 
East and in another tone in the radical 
West. Well, most of our political lead- 


another of being straddlers. Jefferson 
was, and Webster and Lincoln and 
Roosevelt. Wilson will be. In fact, 
the woman suffragists are already 
calling him a dodger. The exigencies 
of public life are many and a man 
must often sacrifice one cause to an- 
other he deems more important at the 
time. 

Borah would not be the hope of the 
harmonizers if he had not managed to 
maintain a strong hold upon both sides. 





THE HOPE OF THE REPUBLICAN HARMONIZERS 


If the Republicans and Progressives get together again in 1916, Senator William Edgar 


Borah, of Idaho, is the likeliest man for their leader. 


He has a positive genius for making 


friends of those he antagonizes—all except George W. Perkins, whose correspondence last month 


with Senator Borah enlivened the press of the country. 





maintained his personal friendship for 
both Taft and Roosevelt. He has kept 
the confidence of Progressives without 
breaking with the conservatives. He 
overlaps their lines of division, it is 
true, and is sometimes found voting 
with one side on one question and with 
the other side on another question; but 
he is equally outspoken in each case. 
He will fight for the direct election of 
senators one day and against the recall 
for judges the next day, and instead of 
making, thereby, two sets of enemies, 
he will make two sets of friends. If 
the promoters of harmony, said that 
stanch Progressive paper, the Philadel- 
phia North American, two months ago, 
“fail with Senator Borah as their 
stalking horse, they may as well give 
up,” for he is “the strongest selection 
that could be made,” and shows that 
the conservatives “are ready to go the 
limit in concessions.” It goes on to 
add: “Mr. Borah not only is conspicu- 
ously able, but he has been for, all Pro- 
gressive legislation, altho retaining his 
standing as a Republican. Moreover, 
the would-be harmonizers have se- 
lected the man who led in denunciation 
of the theft of the nomination. They 
could hardly go further.” 

It was Senator Borah who steered 
the income tax through the Senate. 
It was he who had charge of the bill 
for the direct election of senators. He 
has a sort of genius for supporting a 
certain course in a way that endears 
him to those hostile to that course. He 
prosecuted Moyer and Haywood for 
the Steunenberg murder and at the end 
of the case had the admiration and per- 
sonal regard of the miners of Idaho, as 
well as of the conservatives of the state. 
He was in the inner circle of the 
Roosevelt adherents at the Chicago 
convention and yet was denouncing 
their course to their faces and keeping 
his allegiance to the Republican party. 
One of the strongest arguments he 
gave for that Progressive measure, the 
direct election of senators, was based 
upon a plea for perpetuating the rights 
of the States, in apparently direct op- 
position to the “new nationalism” as 
set forth at Osawatomie by Mr. Roose- 
velt. ‘And in supporting the bill for 
admission of Arizona he made one of 
the strongest pleas against the recall 
of judges and for “clinging to the prin- 























THE RESPLENDENT CAREER OF 


ciple of an independent judiciary as of 
old they clung to the horns of the 
altar.” It is not that he straddles or 
sidesteps in these cases, for he does 
not. He is positive and direct and 
emphatic. But he is fair, tho his contro- 
versy with Mr. Perkins does not seem to 
have been altogether so. And while he 
is an “insurgent,” he holds fast to the 
Constitution and says: “Our fathers 
understood the science of government 
as no other single group of men has 
ever understood it. It is altogether 
probable that if the plan upon which 
they built fails, with it will pass the 
hope of a democratic-republican form 
of government.” 

You will see a-disposition in news- 
paper correspondents, even those most 
closely attached to the insurgent cause, 
to treat the insurgent leaders with 
good-natured raillery. But of Borah 
they speak with unfailing respect. 
Even that highly flippant writer—Sam 
Blythe, we suppose—who gives us the 
sketches of “Who’s Who and Why,” 
in the Saturday Evening Post, is seri- 
ous when he writes up Borah. He 
speaks of him as “one of the most able 
senators of these United States and 
one of the most useful,” “one of the 
sanest of the Republican progressives 
in the Senate,” “a man of great legal 
ability,” “one of the big orators of the 
Senate,” “one of the great debaters in 
the Senate and one of the few mem- 
bers of that body who have not been 
bluffed out by the brawny Bailey.” 
The correspondent of the Boston 





Transcript gives a list of adjectives 
that are commonly used in Washington 
in describing Borah: “One of them is 
able; another is solid; another is inde- 
pendent; another is conservative; an- 
other is quiet; another is patient. He 
is all of these—a remarkable combina- 
tion for an insurgent.” And Alfred 
Henry Lewis has spoken of him as 
“broad, self-centered as the Pyramids, 
of positive dignity, with a genius for 
the taciturn.” 

Orator tho he is, Borah never gives 
the impression of gabbiness. He 
speaks in the Senate for the most part 
with no gesticulation, no raising of his 
voice above the conversational tone, 
with deliberation but with no hesita- 
tion, taking interruptions with an un- 
ruffled good nature, standing as solidly 
upright as a monument. He has a 
round, boyish face, a rich, musical 
voice, a clear enunciation, and the air 
of ease and good comradeship of the 
West with none of its spread-eagle 
qualities. 

An interesting comparison is af- 
forded between Borah and La Follette. 
Each one has been a vigorous cham- 
pion of progressive ideas and yet has 
remained steadfastly in the Republican 
party. Each one has courage and 
power and constructive ability. But 
whereas Borah has remained on good 
personal terms with radicals and stand- 
patters, La Follette has rendered him- 
self persona non grata not only to the 
conservatives but to a large section of 
the radicals. Borah is a friend of both 
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Taft and Roosevelt. La Follette is a 
friend of neither. Borah gives the 
impression always of being master of 
his ideas. La Follette gives the im- 
pression of mastered by his 
ideas. Borah runs on a low gear most 
of the time. La Follette always runs 
on a high gear and seems unable to 
observe either the speed-limit or the 
time-limit. He was invited to speak in 
Plymouth Church one Friday evening, 
and he kept on talking until midnight, 
to the exasperation of those who in- 
vited him. He spoke at Chautauqua, 
where they arrange their program 
with the care and precision of a rail- 
way schedule, and he took all his own 
time and then took the time of the 
next two speakers. He spoke at the 
banquet of the periodical publishers in 
Philadelphia and kept going over and 
over the ground for two hours and 
twenty minutes after midnight. On 
the strength of his record, La Follette 
should be the only man in sight to be 
considered as a harmony candidate, to 
reunite Republicans and Progressives. 
As a matter of fact, because of the pe- 
culiarly rasping effect of his personal- 
ity, he is the last man likely to be so 
considered. If there were to be a 
harmony campaign to-morrow, Senator 
Borah would undoubtedly be the man 
chosen as candidate. But 1916 is a 
long way off, and the aspect of polit- 
ical conditions then hinges not upon 
Borah nor La Follette nor Roosevelt, 
but upon the man in the White House 
and the degree of success he achieves. 


being 


THE RESPLENDENT CAREER OF AN ILLINOIS SENATOR 
WHO DOES NOT LOOK LIKE 


AVING once made a big hit 
with a man by the name 
of Abe Lincoln, Illinois 
has seemed determined ever 
since to choose for her 

highest honors men who are thought 
to resemble that illustrious statesman 
jn some way. If a citizen of that state 
looks like Lincoln, his political career 
is as good as made. Shelby M. Cul- 
lom, tall and angular, was first made 
governor and then sent to the U. S. 
Senate for thirty years. “He looked 
like Lincoln.” Joseph G. Cannon, also 
tall and angular, and homely as a 
mud-fence, was sent to Congress 
eighteen times and talks about going 
again. “He has many striking points 
of resemblance to Lincoln.” Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, with deep-set eyes and 
facial features built on the Cubist plan, 
was made lieutenant-governor and last 
year was elected to the U. S. Senate. 
“His resemblance to Lincoln is re- 
markable.” It is true that not all IIli- 
nois statesmen, even of the Republican 
brand, have looked like Lincoln. 
There have not been enough of the 


type to go around. But none of the 
other types seem to have become prime 
favorites. Look at Lorimer, for in- 
stance. He dared to be squat and roly- 
poly. And you know what happened 
to him! 

Now comes James Hamilton Lewis 
defying the Lincoln tradition in the 
most bare-faced and flamboyant man- 
ner, and “getting away with it.” Does 
he look like Lincoln? He does not, and 
we can prove it. A few weeks ago, 
being in Paris, France, Senator Lewis 
went to a reception in the Elysée given 
by President Poincaré. His feet were 
shod in shoes of French patent leather 
with white kid uppers. He had on 
a “resplendent waistcoat,” probably 
purple in color, as his taste runs to 
purple. From the breast pocket of his 
coat protruded “three inches of silk 
handkerchief of delicate mauve.” And 
from the center of his snowy shirt- 
front gleamed “a huge emerald stud as 
large as a thumb-nail.” Crowning all 
were the famous “pink whiskers,” 
carefully brushed and parted, silky in 
texture and radiant in the sunshine. 


LINCOLN 


Obviously Senator James Hamilton 
Lewis, hopeless of ever looking like 
Lincoln, has determined to go to the 
other extreme and create a tradition 
of his own. Well, he has other ma- 
terials to work with than his spats and 
his waistcoats and his whiskers. We 
have heard so much of these that they 
are becoming rather tiresome, not only 
to the public but to Mr. Lewis himself. 
“If anyone,” he says, “is a little unlike 
the mass of people whom he meets in 
the street, either in appearance or de- 
meanor, he is supposed to be a quack, 
a showman, or a freak. I do not com- 
plain about newspaper men. They are 
fine fellows. But to read them one 
would think that my personality is all 
on the surface—that I am mostly 
bows, smiles, spats, canes and whisk- 
ers.” 

Aside from these little eccentricities 
Senator Lewis evidently makes an im- 
mediate and favorable impression on 
those he meets. He is resourceful, | 
imaginative and able. His career has 
been varied and adventurous. He ran 
away from home when he was a lad, 
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7 
THE BEAU BRUMMEL OF THE SENATE 


Senator James Hamilton Lewis, of Illinois, glitters as .he walks, but his political 


is more resplendent than his waistcoats. 


career 


He has gone well to the top of the political ladder 


of fame in two widely separated States, and he is still on the sunny side of fifty. 


went to Savannah and became a drug 
clerk, grinding cattle powders, wash- 
ing out medicine bottles, sweeping out 
the store, and so forth. Three gentle- 
men were so impressed by him that 
they clubbed together to send him to 
the University of Virginia. After 
leaving school he struck out for the 
West, arriving at Tacoma with about 
$40. Part of that he lost at a faro 
game, and the rest of it he gave to a 
weeping girl whom he met at a variety 
theater, to enable her to go to the 
funeral of her mother who, as she 
tearfully alleged, had just died in 
Oregon. Next day he earned half a 
dollar shoveling coal, had a square 
meal, then jumped on the bumper of a 
freight car and so reached Seattle. 
There he engaged himself as a long- 
shoreman, or rather as a checker-up of 
longshoremen. He already had his 


famous whiskers, and when his boss 
made fun of them he resented the “in- 
sult,” whipped the boss and threw up 
his job. Having studied law in Sa- 
vannah, he began practice in Seattle, 
defending in the ensuing years half a 
hundred persons accused of murder, 
and saving all their necks. 

Now notice the steps in his rapid 
rise to fame. 

Two years after entering the terri-° 
tory (now a state) of Washington, he’ 
was elected to the legislature. Two, 
years later he declined the nomination 
for Congress. Two years later still he. 
was a candidate for Governor. In 
another two years he had become a“ 
candidate for the U. S. Senate, and 
in still another two years he was 
urged as candidate for vice-president 
at the Democratic national convention 
(1896). All this in ten years after 


his experience in shoveling coal and 
checking up longshoremen. 

He was sent to Congress at last in 
1897, where he linked his name to na- 
tional history by being author of the 
resolution for recognition of Cuban 
independence. One year later he was 
serving on the staff of General Fred- 
erick D. Grant in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 

This quick climb up the ladder was 
made in a new state; but Lewis then 
proceeded to show what he could do in 
an older state. Removing to Chicago 
in 1903, he became corporation counsel 
for, the city in 1905, Democratic can- 
didate for governor in 1908, and in 
1913 was elected Senator of the United 
States. 

When a man can make a record like 
that, it is just as well to call him some- 
thing else than “Ham” Lewis, and to 
pay attention to something else than 
his spats and his whiskers. 

He reads much because he made up 
his mind when a boy that he would 
do his share of the world’s talking and 
he wanted to have something in his 
head worth talking about. He has 
done more than read books. He has 
written one on “The Two Great Re- 
publics: Rome and the United States.” 
He has taken lessons in vocalization in 
Europé as well as America. He is a 
decided individualist in theory as well 
as in dress and other matters, and be- 
lieves that state socialism means the 
death of liberty. His courtesy is un- 
failing, especially to those in the 
humblest positions, and he harbors no 
grudge against any one. 

Such a shrewd observer of men as 
Samuel Blythe gives it as his opinion 
that James Hamilton Lewis, instead of 
being a joke, is a colossal joker. 
Blythe writes: 


~ ~<a or 


“IT have watched Jim Ham in operation 
for many years; have seen him strut and 
pose; have heard him spout the poly- 
syllabled results of his explorations in 
the dictionary; have observed the wax- 
ing and the waning of the pinkness of 
his whiskers; have gazed with awe at his 
waistcoats; have marveled at his supply 
of spats; have talked to him and about 
him; have discovered his imperturbable 
egoism, his absolute heedlessness of re- 
buff, his capacity for horning in, his skill 
at landing topside up—and I desire to set 
down here my opinion that James Ham- 
ilton Lewis is a deliberately contrived, a 
well-defined, a definitely planned adver- 
tizing device for James Hamilton Lewis. 
Moreover, there is a pretty fair stock of 
goods on hand to back up the advertize- 
ment.” 


He is still on the sunny side of fifty, 
and there is still time, Harper’s 
Weekly remarks, for him to move to 
another state or two, New York for 
instance, and proceed to carve out a 
still more conspicuous political career 
for himself. 




















THE KING WHO REFUSED A CORONATION 





GUSTAV V., THE AUSTERE KING WHO IS RISKING 
THE THRONE OF SWEDEN 


WIFTLY as the constitutional 
crisis has been staged in 
Sweden, dramatic as is the 
first act, now ended, with King 
Gustav calling to his people 

over the heads of a ministry in con- 
fusion, there are situations even more 
exciting yet to come. Every com- 
mentator on the situation speaks to 
this effect. Gustav is by nature too 
determined to recede from his purpose 
to arm Sweden in defiance of his min- 
isters. The King has managed the 
Russian menace adroitly, thinks the 
London News. Some thirty thousand 
farmers from all parts of his do- 
minions went to Stockholm lately and 
there laid before the King their urgent 
wishes respecting preparations for na- 
tional defense. The counter-demon- 
stration of the Socialists took on an 
anti-Christian mask, as well as a 
hue of disloyalty to the fatherland. 
“Never,” cried Gustav to his subjects, 
“will I yield my right to speak directly 
to my people.” He must abdicate, ac- 
cording to liberal dailies in Europe; 
but with his spiritualized obstinacy he 
must struggle long and desperately be- 
fore finding the flavor of defeat. No 
sovereign of the temper of Gustav 
V.—stern, summoned, as he thinks, to 
a high destiny, pure in heart, inflexible 
of will—could act otherwise. 

Suggestions by his critics that 
Russia’s implied designs upon Scan- 
dinavia are taken by the King as a 
pretext to play the despot on the plea 
of patriotism—these, are dismissed by 
papers so diverse as the London Post 
and the Berlin Tageszeitung. His 
Majesty is, as the German strategists 
say, Frederician. His disposition is to 
militarism; but his soul is chivalrous 
and his purposes noble. Russia means 
to extinguish Sweden. God has called 
on Gustav to save his people from the 
fate of Finland. This analysis is that 
of the Indépendance Belge (Brussels) 
among many others. 

Gustav V. is in spirit a replica of his 
mother, pensive, perhaps mournful, im- 
bued with that form of piety which 
strengthens the soul but lends it little 
beauty. Like his mother, King Gustav 
is neither showy nor vain. He has a 
religious detestation of the pomps of 
this world. Observers see very little 
of his father in him—that Oscar who 
was so famous for his charm, his: gifts 
of voice and manner and appearance. 
The King who died some few years 
since was a poet and a charmer. His 
son is a saint and a crusader. 

No other procedure in the whole ca- 
reer of King Gustav so misled the 
world respecting his character as his 
refusal to endure a coronation. While 
the act seemed democratic, notes the 





Paris Temps, and indicated a modern 
mind contemptuous of ancient pomp, 
the truth is that the spirit of the King 
of Sweden is a survival from the six- 
teenth century. No one accepts more 
completely the call of God as a message 
to himself. His is an instrument of the 
Divine Will, like that king who led the 
crusade or that other who became de- 
fender of the faith. 

This fanaticism is not violent or de- 
void of intelligence. Europe feels al- 
ready for Gustav the cold respect 
inspired by many natures formed by 
self-discipline and prayer. Few even 
attempt to turn the King into an object 
of ridicule, seriously as he takes him- 
self. Yet the constitution seems to him 
an obstacle to a purpose implanted in 
his breast by Deity itself. The atti- 
tude is unfamiliar and incredible in 
a Bernadotte. His great-grandfather 
commanded the guard that saw to the 
decapitation of Marie Antoinette, and 
stood beneath the scaffold when the 
head of Louis XVI. was cut off. These 
Bernadottes, as the Figaro reminds us, 
have prided themselves upon their 
democracy, upon their deference to the 
constitution, their emergence from the 
people. Gustav V., consequently, is 
what the botanists would call a “sport,” 
an unexpected departure from type. 
“He is that most unfortunate of men,” 
says the well-informed A. G. G. in the 
London News, “a constitutional mon- 
arch with an absolutist temperament.” 

Gustav is of that estimable order of 


austere people whose aspect chills and 
whose manner represses. He is an 
emotional extinguisher. His fifty-five 
years have served to grizzle his hair 
and beard, worn close. The tall figure 
suggests the ascetic in its thinness. But 
the face is that of a man of good habits, 
abstemious and in excellent health. 
The eyes are large and glittering, of 
the mutability admired by some old 
masters. The original Bernadotte had 
such eyes, which in the Napoleonic 
circle were assumed to indicate a high 
destiny. Conversation with him is 
difficult, affirms our British authority, 
and in the course of the staccato talk 
there will come trying halts. “He has 
no sense of beauty and no care for it,” 
we find a former tutor asserting of His 
Majesty in the London daily. “He 
has,” it is added, however, “the most 
transparent, truthful, ‘simple, loyal 
character I have known.” 

The austerity of the King of Sweden 
has had a profound influence upon the 
life of his court. No indulgence in 
alcoholic beverages is countenanced, 
His Majesty being the only total ab- 
stainer on any throne except the 
Sultan’s and the Amir’s. Gustav's 
zeal for propaganda has converted him 
into a species of temperance lecturer to 
the officers of his army. There is sel- 
dom promotion for a drinker. The 
court is robbed, hence, of the con- 
viviality so obvious in the circle of 
William II. The difference is empha- 
sized by the simplicity of Gustav. 
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THE WEDDED AFFINITIES ON THE 


SWEDISH THRONE 


Gustav V. and his consort are alike in their Christian piety, in their devotion te one another, 
and in the respect they have won for the domestic virtues they always exemplify. 
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There are no regal parades, no royal 
robes borne by pages, no escort of 
aides-de-camp. The court seems silent, 
monastic, severe, like the sovereign 
“uimself. There is a military prompt- 
ness at meals and every function is 
regulated by the clock. 

Gustav V. has a patriarchal concep- 
tion of his position. He stands above 
constitutions, above any law but God’s. 
That law he obeys so scrupulously as 
to have escaped the slightest insinua- 
tion against the purity of his private 
life. His consort, Queen Victoria, 
daughter of a Grand Duke in Germany, 
seems a confirmed invalid. One of the 
royal lady’s recreations is listening to 
the perusal of edifying treatises in the 
rather agreeable elocutionary voice of 
the sovereign. The King is the sort of 
husband that her devotional tempera- 
ment requires—subdued, attentive, con- 
siderate. Her Majesty has little di- 
version, apart from the festivals im- 
provized for the four young children of 
the Crown Prince. The King and the 
Queen occasionally have a little tennis 
together, a sport in which His Majesty 
is proficient. They play bridge. The 
Queen of Sweden of to-day is not like 


CURRENT OPINION 


the old Queen Sophia, whose piety, as 
we read in London Truth, jarred the 
old King Oscar terribly. Queen Vic- 
toria and King Gustav tick, in the 
matter of religion, like two clocks. She 
reveres him as the noblest as well as 
the wisest of mankind. Her invalidism 
and his faith between them fender the 
court like a cloister. 

The strong sense of justice for 
which Gustav is famed had its most 
striking illustration when the palace 
servants went on strike. He sum- 
moned the malcontents to his presence, 
as the London News tells the tale, and 
commanded each in turn to lay bare a 
grievance. The cook, the groom, the 
butler, the chauffeur, the laundress 
and the whole valetaille were heard 
through one by one. Gustav is the 
finest royal listener in Europe. “You 
are all quite right,” declared His Ma- 
jesty at last. “You should have told 
meé this before. I shall see that your 
wages are raised.” The promise was 
redeemed generously. The King has 
none of the “nearness” which so often 
spoils the religious disposition. He is, 
if anything, too ready to lend. His 
liberality takes the pious turn usually 





LOUIS BOTHA: THE BOER GENERAL 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN LABOR 


HEN General Botha, in 

his capacity as Prime 

Minister of the Union 

of South Africa, de- 

nounced the labor out- 
breaks at Johannesburg as a war 
against society, as an excuse to create 
a revolution, he revealed, London 
dailies think, two unspspected aspects 
of his character. The hero of Colenso 
has always won recognition for gifts 
of conciliation. “Botha, full of the 
spirit of comradeship and kindness,” 
says the London Mail, “hates a row.” 
His enemies have flung his soothing 
speeches back at him with taunts that 
he never could be bold. Energy was 
denied him, yet this man of fashion, 
reviled as a demagog, stunned all 
Europe by packing a party of labor 
leaders out of the country. 

The next surprise was the eloquence 
with which Botha, demanding a bill of 
indemnity from his parliament, justi- 
fied his course. There was Roman 
grandeur in the gesture, according to 
the Paris Débats, with which Botha 
emphasized his charge that the revo- 
lutionists deported to England had 
allies in the House he was addressing. 
He had seen, he said, many tragic 
things in war, but the state of affairs 
in Johannesburg during the strike was 
worse than all these. Had he not 
taken his drastic measures, South 
Africa would to this hour be bathed 


in blood. With a quarter of a million 
native blacks breaking out in rebellion, 
with fire and anarchy everywhere, the 
land had barely escaped scenes un- 
paralleled since the Goths entered 
Italy. 

Never was orator more inspired, 
affirms a looker-on in the London Post. 
The effect was enhanced by the lack 
of eloquence from which, as all ob- 
servers agree, Botha has _ heretofore 
suffered. For some rare moments, we 
read, this Boer caught the fire of 
Cicero. His usually unready tongue 
electrified a great audience. His large, 
heavy, ungainly hands developed a ca- 
pacity for gesture really Greek. His 
quiet, almost dull, face was _ trans- 
formed, transfigured. Botha, the pro- 
saic, the matter-of-fact, the unready, 
had been vouchsafed divine, inspired 
moments. Botha had been made 
articulate in the supreme hour of his 
career. For once no effort was made 
to turn him into ridicule—an unusual 
circumstance. 

For some years past the native Boer 
elements in Botha’s country have seen 
in his personality the consequences of 
too hopeless an Anglomania. He is 
Dutch racially, declare the organs of 
his enemy Hertzog, but in ideals he 
has become English. He has put from 
him, they fear, the habits of his 
fathers, as well as their provincial 
patriotism, their faith. His visits to 


—donations of money for such things 


as the Swedish church in the Rue 
Guyot at Paris. 

Between Emperor William and 
Gustav V. are temperamental re- 


semblances upon which eur contempo- 
raries abroad dwell. While the two 
sovereigns are at opposite poles in 
natural endowments, William has the 
same point of view as his Swedish 
brother with reference to the kingly 
power. He has the same Lutheran 
attitude to God. Both have inflexible 
wills. Each regards the limitations of 
an organic law as an anomaly in 
Christian experience. Jesus and not 
the people, as both profess, is the only 
King of Kings. Demos is the heresi- 
arch. The admiration of Gustav for 
William has never been concealed. 
Many letters pass between the pair. 
Hints at some obscure dynastic com- 
pact bearing their signatures appear 
from time to time. It is unthinkable to 
those who know the King of Sweden 
best that he has not consulted his 
friend in Berlin before risking the 
throne of Sweden in so acute a con- 
flict as that now raging with his Par- 
liament. 


WHO DEPORTED 
LEADERS 


London have proved ovations. He 
dined with peers and bankers—with 
royalty itself. His speech acquired an 
exotic flavor. His tailor had to turn 
him into a denizen of Mayfair. He 
wore a rose in his coat and a ribbon 
on his breast. He sang “God Save the 
King.” He learned to loathe the 
simple society of the veldt, and to 
despise the rude farmers who made so 
much of De Wet and Hertzog. His 
intimates are found at the court main- 
tained by Lord Gladstone. The fierce 
and stubborn burghers whom De Wet 
had sjamboked into action at one 
famous battle have been taught to be- 
hold in Botha a renegate who has 
accepted the British supremacy and 
put from him forever the dream of 
Kruger. Up and down the land the 
fiery Hertzog has gone holding Botha 
up to native scorn. Such is a partisan 
picture. There are other portraits. 
Foes of Botha, of whom he has 
plenty at home, are accused in the Lon- 
don Post of taking unfair advantage of 
his sensitiveness. A cartoon investing 
him with long ears wounds him un- 
speakably, for his dread of ridicule is 
almost morbid. He is thought at times 
to discern slights where none are in- 
tended. A reference to him as a “pap- 
breek” or “slack breeches” filled him 
with fury, for the implication, in the 
Boer tongue, is that the man must be 
a coward. Few speakers are so easily 
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disconcerted by interruption. He ad- 
dresses an assembly with the sort of 
fiery zeal that lends volume to the 
voice. His gestures are strong, but 
a trifle monotonous. He can not 
sparkle. No witticism of his is on 
record in any parliamentary report. 
To him speech is a weapon rather than 
a medium for the communication of an 
idea or of a principle. These traits 
make the conciliatory spirit of the man 
a riddle. He seems a bundle of con- 
tradictions, for in the fury of a fight 
he will pause to compromize, to win 
over an opponent, to discuss a peace. 
His instinct has been described as that 
of the policeman, eager to prevent a 
breach of the peace, yet ready to make 
arrests when blows fall. His concep- 
tion of himself is affirmed to be that of 
a policeman. He has never discovered 
the existence of statesmanship. Large 
general principles are beyond so primi- 
tive an intelligence. 

Big physically, yet gentle, spectacu- 
lar in the joviality of his manner, loud 
and expansive, the heart of Botha is 
“soft,” says a writer in the London 
Mail. He will wait long and patiently 
before plunging into a fight. The fact 
has led to some fatal misconceptions 
of his character. The foundation of 
that is the Boer obstinacy, only the 
superstructure being pure sensitive- 
ness. How well his political opponents 
have studied this man is shown in the 
uproar over his knee breeches. He 
was induced to don them for a levée 
at Buckingham Palace. The opposi- 
tion press in South Africa has never 
permitted Botha to forget that indis- 
cretion. He was tactless enough to at- 
tempt a reply on one occasion to the 
innumerable innuendoes inspired by 
those unfortunate breeches. His re- 
marks were lost in wild laughter, not 
at the words, but at the fury of the 
man. There was something veritably 
cruel in the advantage taken by 
30tha’s enemies of his notorious in- 
capacity to parry a jest, his defense- 
lessness on the point of a lampoon. 
The allegation that he has cried over 
such things is merely an opposition 
libel, of course. Spiteful Boers refer 
to him as a “Ja, broer,” by which they 
mean something more or less of a 
“ery baby.” 

Botha has had even worse luck with 
his famous uniform. It is that of an 
honorary general in the British army. 
The circumstance that Benedict Ar- 
nold’s treason won him just such a 
distinction proved irresistible to the 
native Boer press inspired by Hertzog. 
Hertzog, it should be explained, is the 
general for whom a South African 
cheers whenever hatred for Botha 
grows overpowering. Hertzog hit 
upon the.idea of referring to Botha in 
debate as “that British general.” Half 
the Boers imbibed the idea that the 
hero of their war, taking his cue from 





THE HERO OF COLENSO AT FIFTY 


General Louis Botha is gray and grim in aspect but cordial in manner even to the labor leaders 
gray g 
who were deported from South Africa by his order. 


3enedict Arnold, had enlisted in the 
British army. 

The intensity of the hatreds Botha 
has managed to inspire among influen- 
tial sections of the Boers would, the 
London News says, be difficult to ex- 
plain. His conciliatory attitude to 
Great Britain naturally alienates the 
patriotic. His great failure embodies 
itself in Hertzog, that fiery general 
who with De Wet was so long unable 
to understand that peace had come to 
South Africa. Hertzog, the little, 
dark, bespectacled fighter. was ejected 
from the Botha ministry for making 
speeches that contradicted those of his 
chief. Hertzog is a master of that 
fluent, eloquent, euphonious High 
Dutch so seldom heard outside of 
church on a Sunday; Botha talks his 
native tongue rudely, if simply. Hert- 
zog has exquisite courtesy of manner; 
Botha, when one meets him socially, is 
the bluff farmer. Hertzog is a scholar 
in the severest sense, knowing his 
Homer and his Horace: Botha reads 
science and popular novels. Hertzog 
wants the veldt for the Dutch settlers; 
Botha regards South Africa as an in- 
tegral portion of the British Empire. 
Hertzog, on a platform, has the aspect 
and the tongue of the orator; Botha 


halts awkwardly, being no man of 
words. The feud between these men 
keeps the politics of the union in such 
difficulties as to render the government 
a series of pauses between breathless 
crises. 

Many a prayer has issued from the 
lips of Mrs. Botha that her husband 
abandon the political career so trying 
to him, for the ease and happiness of 
his countless acres. The farm has al- 
most the amplitude of an eighteenth- 
century principality on the Rhine. The 
Botha children, nearly all grown up, 
delight the Paris Figaro by blending 
the Irish traits of their mother with 
the Dutch qualities of their father. 
They exhibit the auburn hair and the 
freshness of complexion inevitable 
from the maternal strain, but the eyes 
of the girls are dark, like the general’s. 
The boys resemble him in being big. 
All speak English. Old Boers detest 
the governesses imported from Lon- 
don and the dinners in honor of Eng- 
lish army officers which form such a 
feature of the domestic atmosphere. 
Botha is fond of social life, but its tone 
becomes too alien for the men who 
followed De Wet. They accuse him of 
affecting London hats and Scotch 
tweeds. Even his golf infuriates them. 




















“THE SECRET ”—BERNSTEIN’S STUDY OF A 
WOMAN’S MENTAL OBSESSION 


What? You frighten me! 


HE new play by Henri Bern- 

stein, adapted by David Be- 

lasco for Frances Starr, is a 

powerful study of a woman’s 

mental obsession. If Mr. 
Bernstein’s heroine had lived in the 
Middle Ages, it would have been said 
of her that she was possessed by the 
devil. Priests would have mumbled 
exorcisms over her to drive out the 
demons. In the twentieth century we 
call upon the psychologist to explain 
the ailment of the lovely Gabrielle 
Jannelot who has the gentle demeanor 
of the dove, but in whose heart dwells 
the serpent. Will Gabrielle’s husband 
be able to heal with his love the 
strange mental lesion that turns his 
beautiful wife at times into a pitiless 
fiend? We do not know, for the final 
curtain falls before an answer’ is 
vouchsafed. 

The first act of the play takes us to 
the luxurious Paris apartment of the 
Jannelots. Constant Jannelot, a cele- 
brated painter, is estranged from his 
once dearly loved sister. Gabrielle 
urges a reconciliation, but, with ap- 
parent artlessness, she manages to im- 
part a drop of poison to every word she 
speaks. The conversation drifts to 
Denis Le Guern, who seems to be in 
love with Gabrielle’s dearest friend 
Henriette, a piquant young widow. 
He has asked for an interview with 
Gabrielle, who suspects that he is too 
shy to reveal his affection for the ob- 
ject of his passion. Shortly after- 
wards, Denis, hat in hand, makes his 
appearance. He is small of stature, 
utterly lacking in self-confidence, but 
insanely jealous. He is jealous even 
of Henriette’s past. The thought of 
her first husband who died in an acci- 
dent is unendurable to him, whereas 
the idea that some other man may 
have been in her life seems to madden 
him. Gabrielle assures him that Hen- 
riette loathed her first husband and 
that she is the most straight-laced 
woman of her acquaintance. She asks 
him to return a little later for a heart- 
to-heart talk with his inamorata. The 
moment the door closes behind him, 
Henriette, who has been waiting anxi- 
ously, enters. 


Henriette. (Quickly.) Why? What 
did he say? 
GABRIELLE. O, he loves you. He wants 


to marry you. He’s mad over you. 
There’s no doubt about that, only— 
(She stops.) 


HENRIETTE. 
GABRIELLE. Henriette, look at 
(She takes a step towards Henriette.) 

HENRIETTE. Yes. 

GABRIELLE. Look me in the eye, look 
me in the eye. (She places her hands on 
Heuriette’s shoulders, just as she did with 


me, 


Le Guern.) 

HeEnriETTE. I am looking at you. 

GABRIELLE. My dear Henriette, you 
can’t get out of it. You've got to tell 
everything, everything that’s happened, 
to Denis Le Guern. 

HEnriETTE. Everything? Everything 
that happened before I— 

GABRIELLE. Everything that happened, 


the whole affair with Charlie Ponta. 
Henriette. Oh! (With an involun- 
tary gesture, she lays her muff on the 
little table against which she is standing.) 
GABRIELLE, I know that I’m taking a 
great responsibility upon myself when I 
give you this advice, but— 


HEnrRIETTE. But, Gabrielle! 

GABRIELLE. I don’t hesitate to say that 
it’s the only thing to do. I’m convinced 
of it. 


HEnrIETTeE. But why? Why? (Hen- 
riette goes a step towards Gabrielle.) 
Gabrielle, I don’t see any reason in the 
world why I should humiliate myself 
by— 

GABRIELLE, 
time arguing over this. 
a quarter of an hour. 
up your mind. 

HENRIETTE. 

GABRIELLE. 
be here. 

HeEnriETTE, O, tell me all that— 

G‘BRIELLE. Yes, but let me speak first. 
I’ve found out the sort of man Le Guern 
is. First and last, he’s jealous, insanely 
jealous. Jealousy’s an obsession with him. 
And he’s concentrating particularly on 
everything that happened before you met 
him. 

Henriette. And you want me to tell— 

GABRIELLE. Wait; he cross-examined 
me just now. (She retreats another 
step.) O, he didn’t question me directly, 
but he beat about the bush. (With an 
expressive gesture.) It was dreadful. 
I never felt so uncomfortable in my life. 
He has a way of—Wh! 

Henriette. I hope you kept my secret. 


Henriette, don’t let’s waste 
He'll be back in 
You must make 


Does he expect to see me? 
Yes, I told him that you’d 


GABRIELLE. (Reproachfully.) Hen- 
riette! 
HEnrIETTE. I mean, I hope you knew 


what to say, that you were very careful. 

GABRIELLE. Have I ever blundered or 
been indiscreet where you were con- 
cerned? 

Henriette. No, Gabrielle dear. 
forgive me. I’m so upset that— 

GABRIELLE, I understand that. Yes, I 
lied to him and I lied splendidly. It’s 
nothing to be proud of, of course; but 
I had to do it. You’re my friend. But 


Please 


you don’t have to do it; and, for your 
own sake, you'd better tell him the truth 

HENRIETTE. You want me to tell him 
everything? 

GasRIELLE. Absolutely everything. Keep 
nothing back. That’s my advice. I’m 
advising you for your own good. 

HENRIETTE. But, Gabrielle! 

GABRIELLE. My dear girl, here is a 
man you love, who loves you. You're 
planning to spend the rest of your lives 
together; to be happy and trust one an- 
other; yet at the very first question he 
asks you, you’re— 





Henriette. My life before I met him 
belongs to me. It’s my own. 
GABRIELLE. You mean by that that 


you're going to begin by lying to him? 

HENRIETTE. It’s impossible for me to 
tell him. No, Gabrielle, I can’t do it. 
Listen; when Charlie Ponta-Tulli and I, 
when we were in love with one another, 
I was free, absolutely free, absolutely, ab- 
solutely. 

GasriEtLe. Absolutely. 

HEnrIETTE. I believed with all my 
heart that we were going to be married. 

GABRIELLE. Of course you did. 

Henriette. And I didn’t know that 
such a man as Denis Le Guern existed. 

GABRIELLE. Say all that to him, word 
for word, just as you're saying it to me. 

HENRIETTE. (On the verge of tears.) 
He wouldn’t even listen to me. You say 
yourself he’s insanely jealous. 

GABRIELLE. But, my dear girl, doubt— 
doubt, that would be positive torture to 
him, doubt to a jealous man. He feels 
in some roundabout, mysterious way that 
you've had a love affair. Don’t let him 
hunt it up and make the worst of it; tell 
it to him yourself. When he hears the 
whole story from you— 

HENRIETTE. (Crying.) No, I can’t. 


With tearful eyes Henriette finally 
promises to tell everything, but when 
Denis appears her courage deserts her. 
She accepts him without revealing her 
past indiscretion. Gabrielle's husband 
is delighted with the match. He 
tenderly recalls the early days of his 
own engagement. “Henriette,” he 
says, “is just like a young girl who 
doesn’t know a thing about love, isn’t 
she? She makes me think of you 
when we—” Something in what he 
Says arouses the ever-dormant demon 
of jealousy in Gabrielle’s heart and 
brain. 


GABRIELLE. You're exaggerating a little, 
Constant. 


Constant. No, I’m not. She’s one of 


the most innocent and purest-minded 
little— 
GABRIELLE, (Moving away, laughing 




















half-heartedly without raising her voice.) 
O don’t, Constant! I don’t care what 
anybody else says, but don’t you begin it. 

Constant. But why shouldn't J say it? 

GABRIELLE. Leave that to the rest of 
them to talk about. As for Henriette’s 
innocence— (With a deprecating ges- 
ture.) O pooh! 

ConsTANT. What do you mean? 
she an innocent woman? 


Isn’t 


GABRIELLE. Well, she’s had a lover. 

Constant. What? 

GABRIELLE. There! I’ve let it out! 
I’ve told! Well, I can’t help it when I 


see you being humbugged. I simply can’t 


help it. 

ConsTANT. Henriette! 

GABRIELLE. Yes, Henriette. She was 
Charlie Ponta-Tulli’s mistress for over a 
year. 

Constant. Oh! 

GABRIELLE. Well, don’t faint! 

Constant. I’m simply dazed. Ponta! 

GABRIELLE. Ponta—yes. Charlie Ponta. 
Charlie Ponta-Tulli! 

CoNSTANT. But when was this? 

GABRIELLE. I don’t remember now. It 


must have happened when she was at 
Biarritz about four years ago, when Hen- 
riette rented that villa where she stayed 
so long for her health. Well, her health 
was Charlie Ponta-Tulli. He lived at 
the hotel and visited her late every night. 

ConsTANT. That’s awful! After that, 
Well, there it is. Why should it 
upset you so? But did you know of this 
at the time? 

GABRIELLE. Yes, I knew all about it 
and did my best to end it. Of course, I 
didn’t approve of it. I found it out by 
accident. Of all people in the world, I 
_couldn’t imagine Henriette involved in 
such an affair. If I hadn’t loved her so,— 
I—I should have ended with her at once. 
Instead, I tried to help her. I used to 
shudder, wondering how it would end, 
and at last I pointed out to her that— 
well, I prevailed upon her to give him up. 


ilies 


Constant. And you never told me a 
word of it. 

GABRIELLE. It wasn’t my secret. 

Constant. Hum! 

Constant is very much put out by 


this confession, especially since he, on 
his own initiative, had vouchsafed for 
Henriette’s immaculate life in a pre- 
vious conversation with Denis. Com- 
plications ensue quickly. The second 
act, a few months after the first, takes 
place at Madame de Savegeat’s country 
house. We find here Gabrielle and her 
husband, Denis and Henriette, who are 
now married, and, much to the dis- 
tress of Henriette, her erstwhile lover, 
Ponta-Tulli. Gabrielle had prevailed 
upon her aunt, Madame de Savegeat, 
to invite Ponta-Tulli, by telling her 
that it was Henriette’s wish to meet 
her old sweetheart again. When Hen- 
riette expresses her dislike of the situ- 
ation, she places the blame entirely 
upon Madame de Savegeat. The 
growing friendship between Ponta- 
Tulli and Denis is especially painful to 
Henriette, because she resents the 
covert insult to her husband in Ponta- 
Tulli’s familiarity. The situation is 
too tempting for Gabrielle’s love of 
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Belasco’s favorite star spells her name with 
two, r’s. In Bernstein’s “The Secret,” a play 
adapted for her by Mr. Belasco, she master- 
fully portrays a beautiful woman whose mind is 
poisoned by a malevolent obsession. 


mischief. She artfully arouses the 
jealousy of Denis by telling him that 
Ponta-Tulli greatly admired Henriette 
before their marriage. She asks Ponta- 
Tulli to go, but he fiatly refuses, for 
reasons which she alone understands, 
for it was she who was responsible for 
the break between him and Henriette. 
Ponta-Tulli insists on an interview 
with Henriette before he will even 
think of going. There being no other 
way out of it, she grants it. When 
he is alone with her, he asks her to 
tell him at last why she threw him 
over. Henriette is aghast. The whole 
miserable past wrought by the little 
demon in Gabrielle’s brain is luridly 
projected into the conversation: 


Ponta-TuLtt. I was _ heartbroken— 
prostrated. And to cap the climax, when 
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I got back, they handed me three big en- 
velopes, addressed in Gabrielle's hand- 
writing, my letters and telegrams to you, 
begging for an explanation, returned to 
me unopened. That cut me to the quick, 
that finished me. I lay on my back three 
months in the hospital. Then when I 
was able at last to take the journey to 
Paris, you were not there. (With a bitter 
laugh.) Where were you? 
Henriette. In Isbach in the Tyrol. 

I was there for a long time. 


Ponta-TuLit1. Hidden away, I see. 
And I was so broken down that— 
HENRIETTE. Charlie, be generous: 


Don’t say any more. What's the use? | 
love my husband now with all my heart. 
I can’t even acknowledge that I have the 
right to be sorry for you. 

Ponta-TuLui. O, I’m not trying to 
make you sorry. 

HENRIETTE, But there ts some mystery 
here which I must clear up. 

Ponta-Tutut. I'll help you with all 
my heart. But the mystery of it all? 
Won't you explain that to me? 

HENRIETTE. Oh— 

Ponta-Tu.i. I’ve thought it over and 
over and over. Henriette, why did you 
treat me so? 


HENRIETTE. (Jmpatiently.) Oh, you 
know as well as J] do? 
PonTa-TULLI. Was it because I—I 


confessed to Gabrielle on the night I 
went away that— 

Henriette. Of course. 
only woman. 


PontTA-TULLI. 


I wasn’t the 


O, that’s only an ex- 


cuse. 

Henriette. That’s easily said, but— 

Ponta-TuLii. That old, dead and past 
affair? That— 

HENRIETTE. No! Don’t pretend that! 

Ponta-Tutit. That ghost of my 
youth? Why, the unfortunate woman 
lived in Nice and I scarcely ever saw 
her. 

HENRIETTE. It was not a question of 
that. 

Ponta-TuLui. Gabrielle asked me and, 
I told her. I told her the whole story 
from A to Z. 

Henriette. I know. I know. And 


Gabrielle promised you to explain to me. 

Ponta-Tutii. Yes. I was afraid you 
might hear of it and she said she'd tell 
you without letting you know that I had 
explained it to her. 

HeEnriETTE. Well, she kept her prom- 
ise. And I was ready to forgive you for 
it. What I couldn’t forgive was the other 
lie, the unpardonable, contemptible— 

Ponta-TuLii. What lie? 


HenrtEtteE. The real lie, the lie you 
lived every day you were with me. 

Ponta-TuLL1. What lie? 

HENRIETTE. What lie? You seem to 


take a delight in hearing me— 


Ponta-TuLu. (Angrily.) What lie? 
What lie? 
Henriette. Did we or did we not plan 


to be married? 
Ponta-TuLuit. Of course we did. 
Henriette. And we fixed the date? 
PonTa-TULLI. Why, certainly. 
Henriette. Well then? 
PontTa-TuLii. Well? 
Henriette. And did you not tell Ga- 


brielle that it was impossible for you to 
keep it? 
PontTA-TULLI. 


I? 
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HENRIETTE. Yes—yes—you? 
Ponta-Tu.ii. Oh! 
Henriette. And that you were forced 
to postpone it until—God knows when? 
Ponta-TuLLi1. What are you— 
HeEnriETTE. Because it might upset the 
other one. The woman in Nice might 
break her heart. Ha! your friend for 
fifteen years whose very existence I 
never heard of until Gabrielle— 
Ponta-TuLLi. Stop, Henriette! 
say anything more—it’s all a lie. 
HeEnriETTE. What is? 
PonTA-TuLLI. Everything you're say- 
ing about me is a lie. Everything! 
HeEnrIETTE. O, you deny it, do you? 
That’s the easiest way out of it. 
PontA-TuLu. I’d deny it with the last 
breath in my body. It’s nothing but lies 
from beginning to end—and malicious 
lies. 
HENRIETTE. 
word against Gabrielle’s. 
brielle’s. 
PonTA-TULLI. 
me face her. 
HEnrIeETTE. O, you’re making fun of me. 
Ponta-Tu.i. Henriette, it’s not true. 
I'll say it and say it until you believe 
me. It’s not true and it’s not true—not 
true. I'll prove it to you. I can’t con- 
ceive what motive your friend Gabrielle 
had, but she told you things I never said. 
HENRIETTE. O, but— 
Ponta-Tu.ti. Never! It’s not true. 
I postpone, break off our marriage? 
When it was all I thought of? My own 
wish was to be happy with you. 
HENRIETTE. So happy that you wanted 
to postpone it. 
PontA-TuLit. Not for one day. That’s 
a lie. Ill prove that. I have proof of 
that. Yes, and I'll find it. (He goes two 
steps towards the stairs.) A thousand 
proofs. Wait! Yes. Here’s one now— 
here’s positive proof for you. The letters 
you sent back to me—unopened. I’ve got 
them. They’re in one of my desk draw- 
ers in Paris. I'll bring them to you. We 
meant to announce our engagement at 
Christmas, didn’t we? You see that I 
haven't forgotten the date. Of course, I 
can’t remember the exact words, but that 
date—December 25th, the date which 
meant so much to both of us and which 
it breaks my heart to think of now, is 
written in every letter, on every sheet of 
paper. 

Henriette. But Gabrielle told me over 
and over again— 
PoNnTA-TULLI. 

my letters. 
HENRIETTE. 


Don’t 


O, it’s no use! It’s your 
I take Ga- 


Bring her in here. Let 


On every page. Read 
She didn’t lie. 

Ponta-Tu.tui. She did. 

Henriette. Gabrielle is honesty itself. 

PontaA-Tu.tr. She has lied to you. I 
wanted you. I wanted to marry you and 
I never changed my mind, not for an in- 
stant. Henriette, my dear little woman, 
look at me— As God’s in heaven, I’m 
telling the truth. 

HENRIETTE. I see that you are. I be- 
lieve you. But what could have hap- 
pened? There must have been some mis- 
understanding— 

Ponta-Tutir. That is impossible! 
There was no misunderstanding. I told 
Gabrielle over and over again— (He 
stops in the middle of the sentence. He 
sees Denis, who has entered quickly.) 

Denis. Am I disturbing you? 
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Ponta-TuLii. (The first to recover.) 
No. 
Denis. Oh— 


PoNnTA-TULLI. 


(A pause.) 

(His voice not ringing 
true as he speaks.) You didn’t go to 
Deauville, after all. (He turns towards 
the garden trying to pull himself to- 
gether.) 

Denis. No. (He has complete control 
of his feelings, but the brevity of his 
words and his stern face shows the state 
of his mind. A pause. Then speaking 
to Henriette.) I want to talk to you, 
Henriette. 

Henriette. Yes? What is it? (She 
takes a step, then seats herself on sofa, 
facing Denis.) 

Denis. (To Ponta-Tulli.) I want to 
speak to my wife. 

Ponta-TuLLI. Does that mean that I 
am not wanted? (Denis makes a slight 
gesture of assent with his hands.) I 
don’t care to be told that I’m in the way, 
Le Guern. 

Henriette. No, you're not. Why, 
Denis, what’s the matter? (She rises 
quickly, turning towards Denis.) 

Denis. (Cutting her off, curtly.) 
Will you please! (He doesn’t move and 
looks fixedly at Ponta-Tulli.) 

Ponta-Tu.tui. Don’t be uneasy, Ma- 
dame Le Guern; it doesn’t matter. I'll 
do just as you say. If you wish it, I'll 
go at once. (A pause.) Do you want 
me to go? (He indicates by a respectful 
gesture that he will go upstairs, if she 
wishes it.) 

HenrieETTE. Well, yes. (Ponta bows 
respectfully and goes up the stairs walking 
deliberately. At the same time, before 
Ponta has disappeared, Henriette has said 
to Denis, who is watching Ponta.) Denis, 
do you know what you're doing? (As 
soon as Ponta closes the door, Denis 
turns to Henriette and very coldly but 
firmly says:) 

Denis. What were you two talking 
about ? 

HENRIETTE. Why, what do you mean? 

Denis. What were you talking about, 
I say? 

HENRIETTE. 
tion? 

Denis. No; I’m waiting for you to 
answer mine. What were you talking 
about when I came in? 

HenriETTE. Oh nothing of any im- 
portance. You acted so strangely when 
you came in that I—well, I really forgot 
what we were saying. 

Dents. I want to know, all the same. 
You'd better try to remember. 

HENRIETTE. Oh! don’t speak to me like 
that. 

Dents. Oh, you can’t frighten me! 

HENRIETTE. (With vehemence.) Why, 

Dents. I’ve always been very, very 
careful, very considerate of your feelings. 
I loved you so that— But just now, I’m 
not thinking of your feelings. Come! 
what did that man say to you? What 
were you two talking about? 

HENRIETTE. O—I remember now. It 
just came to me. Ponta was telling me 
of his trip. Yes, yes! His trip to the 
Argentine Republic. How stupid I was 
tc forget. When he came back, he was 
taken sick at Bordeaux, that was it. 

Denis. (Curtly.) No. 

HENRIETTE. Don’t you believe me? 


Will you answer my ques- 


Denis. You're not telling me all, not 
the whole truth. 

Henriette. Call Ponta! I'll ask him 
to repeat every word of it in front of 
you. (Denis makes a violent gesture 
of refusal.) Won't you call him? 

Denis. Certainly not., Ill talk to 
Monsieur Ponta-Tulli alone. I’m asking 
you, for the last time, to— 

HENRIETTE. You frighten me. 
do you mean by acting like this? 
are you so agitated, so— 

Denis. (Sternly.) Henriette! 

HENRIETTE. Yes, yes, you are! 
takes a step towards him.) 

Denis. The truth. I want the truth. 


What 
Why 


(She 


Denis refuses .o credit Henriette’s 
explanations. Stung to the quick by 
the ridiculous position in which he 
finds himself, he determines to divorce 
Henriette and to fight a duel with 
Ponta-Tulli. In the last act from vari- 
ous hints, a glimmer of the truth 
dawns upon Constant. He questions 
Gabrielle, who breaks down and con- 
fesses her secret malice. 


Constant. Did you really plan—scheme 
—to have Henriette, Ponta and Denis meet 
here in this house? Did you really do 
this? (She is mute and he shakes her arm 
vialently to force her to speak.) Answer 
me. 

GABRIELLE. 

CoNSTANT. 
would happen? 
happen? - 

GABRIELLE. Yes. (Constant makes a 
tragic gesture of hopelessness and leans 
against the balustrade.) At first, I did. 
Then I was sorry. I was very sorry; 
and then I couldn’t stand it and a feeling 
came over me and I had to make trouble 
again. It’s terrible to want to do some- 
thing very cruel, then the next minute 
to— Listen! I did try, I tried (she rises 
and goes a step toward Constant—she ts 
desperate) to save Henriette to-day. I 
fought for her as hard as I could. I did. 
I really did. But he asked me _ such 
questions and so fast that I—I got con- 
fused. I didn’t have time to think—and 
I kept making it worse and worse and 
saying more and more. I did try to get 
her out of it, but it was too late. 

Constant. Dreadful! 

GABRIELLE. And if you only knew! 
I’ve been deceiving that poor Henriette 
for a long time. I hated the idea of 
that marriage, that perfect marriage 
match. 

CONSTANT. 

GABRIELLE. Because it was such a per- 
fect marriage. I tried to do everything 
I could to break it off. 

Constant. But why did you want to 
break it off? What was your motive? 
You, a woman with everything on earth 
—a happy home, a husband who adored 
you, why did you begrudge your friend 
her happiness? You had no reason to be 
jealous of her. Why? 

GABRIELLE. Well, I— 

Constant. Tell me. 

GABRIELLE. Because I can’t help it. I 
can’t help it. That’s why. Because I 
thought they might be as happy as we 
were. It cut me to the heart when you 
said they’d be perfectly happy together. 
And her little shining face, beaming with 


Yes, Constant. 
And did you know what 
Did you want it to 


Why? 
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hope and happiness, I couldn't bear it. 
I couldn’t look at her. I almost hated 
her. I felt as tho little knives were cut- 
ting at my heart. I smiled and smiled 
without saying a word. I was afraid of 
the sound of my own voice. 


Constant. (Jn a low voice.) Dread- 
ful! 
GABRIELLE. And before that, when she 


was married (she was married before 
you and I were), and she used to tell 
me that they were happy, and I was 
jealous because—well, if we’d been mar- 
ried first, perhaps—and when she loved 
Ponta—and they did love one another— 
they were mad over one another, and so 
happy! Oh! And she laughed at our 
love and said we were an old married 
couple and that we weren’t lovers any 
more like she and Ponta—that the feeling 
only came at first and had to go. So I— 
yes, I was waiting for a chance to— 





Constant. No! No! Stop! I don’t 
want to know any more, not another 
word. 

GABRIELLE. Constant! (She follows 
him.) 

Constant. No! I don’t want to know 


it. (He continues moving away from her 
until he is at the door, always followed 
by Gabrielle.) Keep your filthy actions to 
yourself. Don’t dirty me with them. Oh! 
It’s despicable. And I—my wife—! (He 
turns towards Gabrielle.) And I adored 
you! (Gabrielle, who has come near the 
chair, back of the card table, falls into 
the chair. Constant, extending his hands 
towards her, repels her, saying:) My 
wife! 

GABRIELLE. There! I’ve lost you now. 
All your love for me has gone. It went 
then. I felt it go. 

ConsTANT. You’re sticking to that pari 
of it at least, aren’t you? I don’t know 
now whether to believe anything you say. 
Are you deceiving me about that, too? 


GABRIELLE. No. 
Constant. You’ve been such a hypo- 
crit— (He goes towards Gabrielle, who 


rises and retreats from him.) 

GABRIELLE. It isn’t because I’m a hypo- 
crit that you haven’t found i.e out. You 
never understood me because you've seen 
the other side of me, the good side. 
There are two sides to me. I’ve always 
known that. Yes. There is good in me. 
I want to be good. (He sneers.) Don’t 
laugh! I’ve longed to be good and kind 
and honest. I’ve fought and fought and 
fought to be, but I never could because— 
because something bad in me always 
conquered me and I had to suffer for it. 
Yes, Constant, a person may do dreadful 
things and suffer for them all the while. 
My conscience has made my life—oh, 
what a hell! Oh, what a hell! 


CONSTANT, You don’t mean that! 
GABRIELLE. Constant, I do, believe me. 
I do! I admit that I’ve been vile; that 


I’ve let my lowest instincts conquer me. 
But I’ve suffered for it. I’ve suffered 
horribly. (Constant sits on the cushioned 
bench, never looking at Gabrielle.) You 
said just now that I was charitable. 
Well, that’s real. Miserable, unhappy 
people have always appealed to me, al- 
ways touched me and I exaggerated my 
sympathy purposely. I thought, I’ll give 
up my life to the poor. And I gave my- 


self up to that idea, with my whole heart 
and soul, 


And when I did kind things 
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Frances Starr, as the heroine of “The Secret,’’ reveals to her husband the nethermost region 
of her tortured mind. 


and saw that it made you happy, I was 
so proud! When people praised me to 
you, I almost loved them. You remember 
how I worked and—and then one even- 
ing I came out of a dispensary where I'd 
been playing with some crippled children. 
I didn’t mind their being disfigured. I 
was kind and good to them. I was so 
contented that I really wondered at my- 
self. When I got home they told me 
that you were upstairs with your sister, 
so I went up. I looked into the studio. 
It was very quiet, and there you were, 
among all the antiques and _ beautiful 
things, you and Pauline (Constant turns 
his head towards Gabrielle)—and you 
looked so happy. It was like a knife in 
my heart to see you two there. You 
were sitting by the fire and laughing, you 
were so friendly, so familiar, so satisfied. 
I can see you now. Oh, how it hurt me! 
The old feeling of—rage—came back over 
me. I hated her. I said to myself, “Does 
he love her more than he loves me? Does 
he love her as much?” I forgot my sick 
children and the pleasure I’d had that 
day. I forgot all the good I'd done in 
the past few months. An idea got pos- 
session of me and gripped me—that you 
had loved one another since you were 
little children. And J, your wife, was the 
outsider. I had never had any part in 
vour friendship. So I thought I’d break 
it up. I’d make you detest your sister. 

Constant. Do you expect me to listen 
to this? (He rises and strides towards 
Gabrielle, who retreats.) How dare you 
admit your vile, deceitful conduct to my 
face? 

GABRIELLE. I’ve tried to keep it away 
from you. I’ve tried to leave you in peace 
and happiness. But I can’t do it any 
longer. It’s got beyond me. It’s grown 
and grown—grown till it’s bigger than | 





It’s more than I can bear alone. I! 


am. 
give it up! To-day I give it up! (She 
falls on the sofa and sobs, her hands 


hanging down helplessly.) 

Constant. You seem to take a venom- 
ous pleasure in telling me these revolting 
details, don’t you? A venomous pleasure, 
a pleasure— 

GABRIELLE. Oh, 
tell you! There wasn’t any other 
You’re my last hope. You had to know. 

Constant. Very well, then, be satis- 
fied. I know. Oh, not everything. I 
don’t know everything. Your genius 
must have suggested a good many more 
pretty things to do. You don't deny it. 
Never mind, I’ve found out enough to tell 
you now — here —that I'll never forgive 
you. And I want you to understand what 
I mean when I say “never.” Think back 
over the happiest moments, the tenderest 
moments we've had together. (fe lifts 
her head by putting his right hand under 
her chin.) And then— (A short pause. 
Constant looks Gabrielle in the eye.) 
Look me in the eyes. You'll see what I 
mean. You'll never see the ray of kind- 
ness or love in my face again. 

GABRIELLE. (With a cry.) Constant! 


Constant, I had to 
way. 


ConsTANT. Never! Never! (Constant 
recoils from her.) You're utterly repel- 
lant to me and I shall never get over 
the feeling. You've deceived me in the 


past; well, you know what you have to 
expect in the future, Gabrielle. (He has 
gone as far as the door and now comes 
back towards her.) 


Constant, humiliated, reveals every- 


thing that has passed to Denis. Hen- 
riette and Denis make their peace. 
They are about to depart for their own 


home in Paris when Gabrielle, in the 
attitude of a penitent Magdalen, calls 
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‘back the friend she betrayed. Henri- 
ette draws her husband away. Gabri- 
elle pleads: “Henriette!” 


Henriette. I’m not angry, Gabrielle. 
I shall do my best to forget the un- 
pleasant memories and think of the times 
when you were good to me, when I was 
sure that you loved me. 

GABRIELLE. Thank you, Henriette. My 
dear little Henriette, I thank you. (She 
seizes Henriette’s hand and kisses it 
humbly, fervently, and still holding it, 
slips down to her knees, murmuring:) 
Thank you, thank you, thank you! 

HENRIETTE. (Starts to bend over Ga- 
brielle, but changes her mind, and with- 
out any show of sympathy, says coldly:) 
Goodby, Gabrielle. (Then she goes out 
quickly as tho escaping from Gabrielle. 
She closes the door after her. Constant 
has come in just as Gabrielle has dropped 
to her knees. He has seen the scene to 
the end, but the two women have not 
noticed him.) 


GABRIELLE. (Jn a heap upon the floor, 
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continues to repent, amidst her tears:) 
Thank you, thank you! (For a brief 
moment, he looks at her. Then as she 
crouches helplessly on the floor, utterly 
repentant and broken-hearted, he comes 
forward to her and without any show of 
affection, only moved by pity, he stoops 
and tenderly raises her to her feet, say- 
ing:) 

Constant. My poor wife. You mustn’t 
bear this alone. I’m here. (They stand 
face to face without moving.) 

GABRIELLE. Oh! What have I done, 
Constant! I haven’t even been decent 
enough to keep my unhappiness to my- 
self. I shouldn’t have told you. I’m a 
coward and bad to the end. I’ve spoiled 
your whole life. 

Constant. No! No! It was better 
to have told me, better for the other two. 

GABRIELLE. You’re so good and gen- 
erous. Oh, take me back! I know I 
don’t deserve it. I haven’t any right to 
ask you, but give me another chance, just 
one more chance and—Constant, I’m go- 
ing to watch you and—and to try to copy 





you. ‘I’m going to make myself a better 


woman. Yes, just as children learn to 
read I shall try to—Constant, do you be- 
lieve that a person can change his whole 
nature? Do you believe that by trying 
to do good things, somehow, one could 
really grow to think good tHings and to 
be good? Do you? Tell me, Constant,— 
tell me! Do you believe that? 

Constant. I hope so. I don’t know. 
I— (Abashed, he retreats little by little 
from Gabrielle.) Im only a poor devil 
of a man— 

GABRIELLE. But you'll help me, won't 
you? I couldn’t do it all by myself. (A 
pause. He looks at her, unable to fathom 
the enigma before him. He shakes his 
head as tho to say: “What can a man 
do?” Then with tenderness and sorrow:) 

Constant. Why, of course, I love you. 
(She goes to him like a baby and lays 
her head on his shoulder. Up to this 
moment, he does not embrace her. She 
takes his hands and puts them round her. 
We hear a faint little sigh as the curtain 
falls.) 


PUTTING GOOD PLAYS ON A “WHITE LIST,” A NEW 
MOVEMENT TO CLEANSE THE STAGE 


NDER the auspices of the 
Roman Catholic Church, 
Mgr. Lavelle has initiated a 
movement that may be pow- 
erful in turning the golden 
profits of indecent plays into dreary 
deficits. The organization formed more 
than a year ago, under the name of the 
Catholic Theater Movement, will pub- 
lish a regular “white list” of the plays 
which deserve such approval. In an- 
nouncing a few of the plays, the officials 
say that a complete list will shortly be 
issued. Among the plays that are now 
running in New York only two, “Peg o’ 
My Heart” and “The Things that 
Count,” are approved. Other plays fa- 
vored are: “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” 
“Disraeli,” “Liberty Hall,” “Officer 
666,” “Milestones,” “Pomander Walk,” 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” “Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm” and “The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady.” Six, or more than one- 
half, of the plays on the “white list” 
have been reprinted in the dramatic 
department of this magazine. 
There will be no black list, no index 
expurgatorius, for an assault on an 
immoral play is apt to stimulate the 


attendance. With regard to unworthy 
plays, the Bulletin will consequently 
maintain a golden silence. This also is 
the principle of the Drama League; 
but whereas that organization is actu- 
ated primarily by artistic considera- 
tions, the Catholic Theater Movement 
will emphasize mainly ethical values. 
“In a most subtle manner and under 
many disguises,” a writer in the 
Bulletin explains, “indecency upon the 
stage is exploited and made profitable. 
There are those who steal the livery 
of heaven in which to serve the devil 
and with specious pretexts put forth a 
propaganda in behalf of doctrines sub- 
versive of morality and religion. So 
insidiously are such positions assumed, 
with attractive shibboleths like ‘art for 
art’s sake,’ that Christians of intellect 
and position are often deceived.” 
Copies of the Bulletin will not only 
be distributed in Catholic churches but 
sent broadcast with printed forms of 
a pledge that theater-goers are asked 
to sign. The signers promise “to avoid 


improper plays and exhibitions and use. 


their influence that others do likewise.” 
Cardinal Farley asks for the unquali- 





fied support of all people, irrespective 
of religious denomination, in a con- 
certed effort to save themselves and 
their children from the contamination 
of perverted drama. Commenting upon 
the letter of His Eminence, the Bulle- 
tin says that there will be no attempt, 
in judging plays, to set up pharisaical 
standards. “Whatever sympathy there 
may be for generous dreams and aspi- 
rations, the purpose of the Catholic 
Theater Movement at this time cannot 
be diverted to such laudable enterprises 
as the creation of a Catholic drama or 
the founding of a Catholic theater.” 

A similar movement will shortly be 
launched in Chicago. The press seems 
to approve of the idea that animates 
Monsignor Lavelle. “No possible harm 
to art that is worthy of the name,” 
remarks the New York Times, “can 
come from the movement. Other 
newspapers, such as The Sun and the 
Evening Post, express themselves in a 
similar vein. Whatever may be the 
ultimate development of the Catholic 
Theater Movement, as a temporary 
reaction against sex hysteria on the 
stage, it is undoubtedly wholesome. 


THE BITTER CREED OF GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER’S 
NEW OPERA, “JULIEN” 


HE fourth operatic novelty of 
the season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, Gustave 
Charpentier’s lyric drama, 
“Julien,” strangely disturbed 
and bewildered his audience. Char- 
pentier is responsible for the words as 
well as the music, and into both he has 
poured out the bitterness of his heart. 
On the score of the opera he has writ- 





ten the pessimistic words of De Mus- 
set: “We search about us hoping, 
hoping; and Destiny, in bitter mockery, 
answers us with a bottle of the people’s 
wine and a light o’ love.” 

“Julien, or the Life of a Poet,” is a 
fantastic continuation of “Louise,” that 
remarkable study in musical and 
dramatic realism which a few years 
ago electrified the metropolis. But 


“Julien,” as M. Charpentier makes: 
clear, is not a continuation of the lives- 
of the two lovers of the earlier opera. 
Charpentier has intended to give an 
allegorical representation of the soul, 
so the New York Times remarks, of 
an artist passionately possessed of an 
ideal and continually in collision with 
the realities of existence; of “the dis- 
integration of the ideal, the destruction » 
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of the high purpose, the down- 
ward course from burning ideal- 
ism through doubt and despair 
to utter ruin.” A text more 
strange, more weird, says the 
New York Herald, has never 
been set to music by an opera 
composer. Pessimism, fantasy, 
socialism, idealism and mockery 
are all combined in this strange 
verbal woof, a dream opera. 


“It is, in brief, the battle of 
ideals waged by the poet Julien, 
who, in the same _ composer’s 
earlier opera, ‘Louise,’ spent sev- 
eral acts in winning the love of 
Louise. When ‘Julien’ opens, the 
first scene being the prolog, the 
poet and Louise are together in 
Rome, at the Villa Medici. He 
falls asleep to dream of his great 
poem and his ideals, and the four 
acts which follow are episodes in 
this dream.” 

“First Julien and Louise ap- 
proach the Holy Mount, which is 
capped by the Temple of Beauty 
—the latter being his goal. They 
sing of love and beauty. The 
scene changes to the Valley Ac- 
curst, which is half way to the 
Temple of Beauty. This valley is 
peopled with disappointed mor- 
tals, and Julien consecrates him- 
self to the happiness of the 
world as he proceeds, arriving 


ple of Beauty. Here Louise is 

taken from him and in the follow- 

ing episodes she appears in four different 
reincarnations. Julien announces to the 
assembled multitude of Poets, Dream 
Maidens, Priests and Dreamers that he is 
about to devote himself to universal hap- 
piness, and the High Priest, accepting his 
declaration, tells him his Calvary is about 
to begin. The temple grows dark and 
there are lightning flashes. Julien pros- 
trates himself at the altar, from which 
rises the Goddess of Beauty, an incarna- 
tion of Louise. He addresses her and 
she sings the cryptic injunction: ‘Love! 
Fear Pride and—Human Reason,’ ” 


The entire first act is labeled “En- 
thusiasm.” The second act is called 
“Doubt.” Julien awakes ‘and recites 
his failure to convert the world to his 
esthetic creed. A peasant’s daughter, 
who is another reincarnation of Louise, 
offers him her love, but her voice 
awakens sad memories, and he repuls- 


GERHART HAUPTMANN’S NEURASTHENIC 











CARUSO AND FARRAR IN THE TRAGIC CLIMAX OF 
CHARPENTIER’S NEW OPERA 
with the next scene in the Tem- In the last scene of “Julien,” Charpentier depicts the 


degradation of the disenchanted artist. 


es her and continues his wanderings. 
Louise, now in the guise of his grand- 
mother, tries t- restore to him the faith 
of his childhood, but a chorus of hap- 
less poets searching for the lost ideals 
shatters his latent belief. This act is 
called “Impotence.” “Intoxication” is 
the label of the fourth and final act: 


“Julien is in Paris in a deserted street 
of the Montmartre district, seeking dis- 
traction. Louise appears in the guise of 
a street girl, while in the background 
there is a procession of dream maidens, 
dishevelled and _ sad-looking creatures. 
Julien attempts to catch the street girl, 
but she eludes him, and the dark, de- 
serted street is suddenly transformed into 
a brilliant spectacle of the Place Blanche, 
with its Moulin Rouge, its side shows, 
cabarets and boisterous crowd. Every 
one is singing ribald songs and drinking. 
A faker in front of a theater—none other 
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than the High Priest in the 
earlier Temple of Beauty — sings 
the priest’s solemn air trans- 
formed into a banal boulevard 
waltz. Julien and the street girl 
dance and revel. The crowd at- 
tacks the theater and wrecks it, 
while Julien and the girl go into 
a cabaret. The becomes 
dark, there are coarse shouts 
from the cabaret and Julien and 
the girl totter out into the street, 
sodden with drink. Before the 
poet’s eye rises a vision of the 
Temple of Beauty, and he in 
delirium sings a ribald song and 
falls dead at the feet of the 
courtesan, who laughs cynically 
as the final curtain falls.” 


stage 


Such is the plot. Its phi- 
losophy, the Herald writer goes 
on to say, “if such it be, may 
be summed up in: Search ideals. 
If you fail, turn brute and 
glorify the beasts in humankind. 
It is a bitter creed, the belief 
—if the poet is sincere—of a 
disappointed and broken man. 
There is, if the work is to be 
taken seriously, little of uplift 
in the preachment, for the ideal- 
istic episodes are like straying 
dream pictures, while the sor- 
did last act is grim, “mocking 
realism.” 

The music of “Julien” is 
governed by no system. Its 
design, as St. John Brennon 
remarks in the Morning Telegraph, 
is not clear, but there is a_ cer- 
tain undercurrent of passion underly- 
ing it all. Caruso interpreted the part 
of Julien with only moderate  suc- 
cess. He was obviously handicapped 
by the histrionic and psychological de- 
mands of the poet’s conception. Miss 
Farrar gave the various incarnations of 
Louise. She was most successful as 
the grisette. Her interpretation, ac- 
cording to the New York Tribune, was 
as powerful as it was horrible. In 
common with most critics the Tribune 
critic is disappointed in the musical 
quality of the play. In the last act, we 
are told, the fallacy of Charpentier’s 
scheme becomes suddenly apparent. He 
has violated the primal law of the the- 
ater — instead of giving us thought 
through emotion he has striven to give 
us emotion through thought. 


utter 


GERHART HAUPTMANN PAINTS A FAITHLESS 


HERE is a certain femininity 
in all of Hauptmann’s heroes. 
This is evident especially in 
his latest play, “Der Bogen 
des Odysseus” (The Bow of 
Ulysses), one of the literary curiosities 
of the season in Berlin. Hauptmann 
has dared to venture the same theme 
as Homer, and has succeeded merely in 





PENELOPE 


portraying his own limitations. He has 
divested of heroic strength every char- 
acter in the epic. Ulysses, his son, Tele- 
machos, his father, Laertes, all evince 
symptoms of neurasthenia. Penelope, 
the noblest figure of antique woman- 
hood, does not appear at all in the play. 
But, not content with eliminating her 
from the action, the poet insists on 





making her faithless. That, as Paul 
Goldmann remarks in the Vienna Freie 
Presse, is a contradiction in terms. 
The woman who is called Penelope in 
Hauptmann’s play has no right to that 
name. The poet may freely shape his 
material, but he must not change the 
fundamental characteristics of accepted 
historical types. In a “Don Juan” play, 
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Don Juan must not be a languishing 
worshipper of feminine virtue; in a 
new version of “Hamlet,” the melan- 
choly Prince must not appear as a jovial 
bon vivant; and in a new Odyssey, 
Penelope must not be painted as a 
nymphomaniac. 

Hauptmann does not say in so many 
words that Penelope has violated her 
marriage vows; but there are constant 
insinuations to that effect in the speeches 
of her suitors and her maids. Ulysses 
himself seems to share this opinion, 
altho he expresses it less drastically 
than the others. Instead of Homer’s 
hundred suitors, Hauptmann introduces 
only four. The fidelity of Ulysses him- 
self is not beyond doubt in the play. 
He seems more interested in Leukone, 
the beautiful grandchild of his faithful 
pigherd Eumaios, than in Penelope. If 


AN musical comedy be de- 

fended on purely artistic 

grounds? Anne Swinburne, 

who is indebted to this spe- 

cies of art for her popu- 
larity, thinks it can. She even voices 
her conviction that a renaissance of 
musical comedy is at hand. The Comic 
Spirit, to which George Meredith has 
paid so glowing a tribute, expresses 
itself in music quite as brilliantly as in 
other arts. This is a truth, declares 
the young prima donna (in Harper’s 
Weekly) that is but little recognized. 
It has become the belief that popular 
or light music must mean bad music. 
Yet, she insists, one may point out in- 
numerable spontaneous expressions of 
the Comic Spirit in music, many of 
which are to be found,in the field of 
light opera. More than a half century 
ago Rossini composed an album for 
“shrewd children” which was filled 
with delightful and sardonic humor. 
One of the waltzes was even called 
“Castor Oil.” 

One need not go as far back as 
Rossini, however, to find, glorious ex- 
pressions of humor in terms of music. 
Miss Swinburne reminds us of Liza 
Lehmann’s “Nonsense Songs from 
Alice in Wonderland” and her delight- 
ful “Precautionary Tales for Children” 
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Hauptmann were logical, remarks the 
Viennese critic, Ulysses would marry 
the girl and Penelope would marry one 
of the suitors whose presence seems to 
kindle her passionate imagination. Tele- 
machus, the son of Ulysses, takes in 
Hauptmann’s drama the part that Pene- 
lope plays in the epic. He at least is 
faithful, but he, too, is a weakling. 
When he meets his father he behaves 
like a hysterical girl. Laertes, the 
father of Ulysses, is pictured as a senile, 
almost imbecile, old man. When Ulys- 
ses reveals himself to the father, the 
old gentleman, failing to understand 
him, asks him to dance with him. The 
dance that follows is intended as pa- 
thetic, but the effect on the stage is 
both disgusting and painful. 

Ulysses himself is divested of his 
Homeric stature. He swoons, he sobs, 





ANN SWINBURNE’S DEFENSE OF MUSICAL COMEDY 
ON ESTHETIC GROUNDS 


in which we find expressed the bizar 
humor of Hilaire Belloc’s verse. In 
the same field we must mention an 
American composer,’ John Carpenter, 
whose “Improving Songs for Anxious 
Children” are the embodiment not only 
of whimsical humor but of a subtle 
understanding of child psychology as 
well. 

The beginning of musical comedy 
goes back to the days of Moliére. In 
its construction and appeal, “Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme” can be compared 
only to our own modern musical 
comedy. The music, consisting chiefly 
of dances, was composed by Lulli, the 
most distinguished composer in the 
reign of Louis Quatorze. Other ex- 
amples of musical comedy, such as the 
imperishable “Barber of Seville,” are 
nothing less than classics to-day. Says 
Miss Swinburne: 


“As for the expression of the Comic 
Spirit in the purest sense in the musical 
comedy of our own day, it is not neces- 
sary to hark back even to the operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan to find a justifica- 
tion of this genre. Even if only as a sort 
of jeu d’esprit, the great composers of 
nearly every country have tried the com- 
position of what we ought to call, to be 
logical and consistent, musical comedy. 
Even Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ is in a cer- 





he feigns madness, and gees through 
a variety of emotions, but somehow he 
fails to touch the heart as deeply as 
two simple lines of Homer touch it. 
He groans and talks and trembles and 
shakes with epileptic tremers. Homer’s 
Ulysses weeps but once, Hauptmann’s 
hero makes his lachrymal glands exude 
constantly. He is a weeping willow; 
he cries when he sees his father; he 
cries when he meets his son; he even 
cries when he sees the shepherd’s 
dancing. In short, the Ulysses of the 
dramatist is weakly, neurasthenic and 
lachrymose, the type of most of Haupt- 
mann’s heroes. He also lacks the guile 
of his prototype. Tho he feigns mad- 
ness to disguise himself, he continu- 
ously blabs out his secret. The Ulysses 
of Gerhart Hauptmann deserves no 
faithful Penelope. 


tain sense musical comedy. Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s ‘Le Donne Curiose,’ ‘Il Segreto di 
Susanna, and ‘L’Amore Medico’ are 
frankly so. Surely in the large sense we 
must consider Strauss’ ‘Rosencavalier’ as 
musical comedy. Even so gloomy and 
revolutionary a figure in music as the 
Russian composer Moussorgsky displayed 
a wonderful sense of humor in his unfin- 
ished musical comedy ‘Le Mariage,’ which 
was inspired by and based on one of Go- 
gol’s comedies.” 


In America, Miss Swinburne goes on 
to say, some comic operas and musical 
comedies have been produced of which 
we ought in no way to be ashamed— 
many of Victor Herbert’s works, for 
instance, particularly “Babes in Toy- 
land” and “Mille. Modiste.” “The Mad- 
cap Duchess,” she thinks, marks a 
turning point toward a new art of mu- 
sical comedy, and the success of such a 
fantasy as “Prunella” indicates such a 
renaissance. 

There is, however, in Miss Swin- 
burne’s opinion, still another esthetic 
justification of musical comedy in the 
sphere of color and movement. Is 
there, she asks, any other type of 
theatrical production that is so rich in 
possibilities for the judicious and 
artistic selection of colors, for the 
creation of amazing color schemes? 


FRED STONE, THE SUPERCLOWN OF THE 


REPORTER, after interview- 
ing Fred A. Stone, wrote of 
him: “He looked sad. He did 
it with his legs.” Hats off to 
that reporter, exclaims Peter 
Clark McFarlane, for his acute pow- 
ers of observation. Given a musical 


comedy, Mr. McFarlane goes on to say 
in Everybody’s, theme threadbare, lines 
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commonplace, music so-so, chorus the 
usual twinkling shapeliness, chaste, 
simple, innocuous—the whole in keep- 
ing with that innocent appeal which 
the story of Cinderella makes to child- 
hood, and nothing much beyond—what 
should happen? The thing should die 
before the town finds out that it is here. 
What does happen is that it goes for a 








year on Broadway and another year 
outside. 

The play referred to is called “The 
Lady and the Slippers,” and it is il- 
lumined by no less than three theatrical 
stars—Elsie Janis, David Montgomery 
and Fred A. Stone Montgomery is a 
clown whose art is modest and passive. 
He is a sort of runner-up to his part- 
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Upon the latter Mr. McFarlane 
confers the title of Superclown; and, 
for good measure, lavishes upon him 
the following language: 


ner. 


“Eccentric comedian, grotesque acrobat, 
drollest of dancers, most accomplished of 
pantomimists, singer of songs, juggler of 
feet, shover of the anatomically queer— 
getting a laugh by the twiddle of a thumb, 
the twirl of a finger, or the twitch of a 
cheek; with India-rubber vertebra, elastic 
voice, ebullient spirits; with inexhaustible 
enthusiasms; with poses that interrogate 
naively, gestures that titter at his own 
apparent perplexed crudities, and grimaces 
that scream with infectious self-satisfac- 
tion at his own successes; contortion 
without awkwardness, exaggeration with- 
out offense, mirth without meanness, fun 
without a taint; a mind that is clean, a 
heart that is kindly, and a personal char- 
acter that is sound; an athletean artist, 
a husband, father, partner, friend!” 


All these things, Mr. MacFarlane 
continues, you may say about Fred 
Stone and still not bring him into 
focus. *Stone’s genius undoubtedly has 
a distinctly physical basis. Half of the 
charm of his dances lies in the seeming 
ease and perfect rhythm with which he 
does the anatomically impossible. He 
is very sure to bring some phase of 
his performance to its climax with a 
startling muscular exploit. But these 
feats of the acrobat are polished off 
with the art of the mime and seasoned 
with the unctuous drollery of the born 
clown. 

Stone’s first public appearance was 
as a volunteer in a wandering circus. 
He forced himself on the attention of 
the manager of a four-wagon show by 
walking on a high wire outside of the 


FRED STONE, SUPERCLOWN 








BUILT A SKY-SCRAPER WITH 
FEET 


The Pullman Building, a huge office edifice in 


HE HIS 


New York, bears witness to the material 
cess of Fred Stone, the Superclown of 
American Stage. 


suc- 
the 


circus while the performance was go- 
ing on inside. Everybody began look- 
ing up. The manager followed the 
general gaze to see a slip of a lad in 
the crudest tights he had ever looked 
upon, disporting himself in the air. 


“The manager was stunned with sur- 
prise. He was also scared cold. Visions 


THE DARKEST SPOT ON THE 


HIS designation is not in- 
tended to characterize the 
White Slave Drama; it may 
be applied, without prejudice, 
to the production of “My 
Friend from Kentucky,” by J. Leubrie 
Hill, at the Lafayette Theater, on the 
upper part of Seventh Avenue in New 
York. For every one connected with 
the play, from author-actor-manager 
Hill to the least important member of 
the chorus, is of the duskiest com- 
plexion. Booker T. Washington speaks 
of Bert Williams as one of the greatest 
assets of the negro race. Without 
wishing to filch any jewels from Mr. 
Williams’s crown, remarks J. Chapman 
Hider in The Theatre Magazine, one 
may venture to name Mr. Hill as an- 
other such asset. 


“Apart from the intrinsic value of their 
medium, the Darktown Follies, as Mr. 
Hill’s players are called, owe their suc- 
It is stimulating to 


cess to enthusiasm. 
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find a company whose members, espe- 
cially in the chorus, show an intelligent 
interest in their work; and in ‘My Friend 
from Kentucky’ there is a pleasant ab- 
sence of that narrow-lidded, sophisticated 


languor so common in your average 
chorus. A _ refreshing spontaneity per- 
vades the enti~ec performance. These 


people are youn.g. When they sing and 
dance they do it whole-heartedly. When 
they laugh} they really laugh, and their 
spirit is quickly transmitted to the audi- 
ence—which, by the way, is probably the 
most appreciative in New York.” 


The plot of a musical comedy is 
usually a pretty flimsy affair. That of 
“My Friend From Kentucky” is not 
over-subtle or deep; but it is more co- 
herent than the plot of many vaunted 
musical successes: 


“Jim Jackson Lee, a moral weakling, 
led by a boyhood friend, Bill Simmons, 
mortgages half the plantation of Jasper 
Green, his venerable father-in-law, and 
flees to Washington in search of high 
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-/9 
of suits for damages if the boy got hurt 
tose swiftly, and angry exclamations 


gurgled in his throat; but before he could 
speak the admiring small boys holding the 
guy ropes shouted 


“*This is the manager, Fred. Show 
him what you can do!’ 

“*You come down, you little smart 
Aleck; that’s what you do!’ bawled the 
manager. 

“But Fred’s opportunity had come. He 
refused to let it slip. Before the mana- 


ger’s astonished eye there was successive- 
ly reeled off every trick of his adult pro- 
fessional performer, to which Fred then 
added one or two inventions of his own 
When he did descend it was to stand 
before the amazed showman, his chest 
puffed out, his head conceitedly on one 
side, as he asked: 

“"Do I go with the show?’ 

“*You bet you do, kid, if your daddy'll 
let you,’ gasped the manager; and that 
was the beginning of the professional 
career of Fred A. Stone.” 


From such modest beginnings Stone 
climbed to the very pinnacle of clown- 
ish fame. At one time the vaudeville 
trust, with which he was at odds, can- 
celled his bookings, and he accepted 
Frohman’s offer to go to London in a 
musical comedy. The musical comedy 


failed, but not so Montgomery and 
Stone. “Who is the stout party in the 
box, hammering so hard with his 


cane?” asked Stone of the stage man- 
ager one night. “Sir, it is the King of 
England,” breathed the manager in 
awed accents. Stone collapsed into 
the arms of his partner. “Dave,” he 
whispered hysterically, “have we ar- 
rived?” “The Scarecrow” offered 
Stone the first chance to use his brain 
as well as his legs. 
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society, the presidency of the Colored 
Men’s Business League, and freedom 
from the iron hand of Mandy Lee, his 
six-foot wife. Jim Jackson’s freedom, 
however, is short-lived, as his justly in- 
dignant wife and her father, warned of 
his defection by the village lawyer, give 
chase, and catch him on the point of 
entering into matrimonial relations with 
a certain Lucinda Langtree, of the élite. 
Having been ruthlessly exposed by the 
avengers, Jim Jackson Lee, a_ sadder 
and we hope more responsible husband 
and father, returns to his Mandy and the 
old homestead.” 


First honors, the writer goes on to 
say, must go to Mr. Hill for his acting 
in the part of the outraged Mandy and 
for the conception and production of 
the piece. His dialog is clean and 
sufficiently witty. The musical numbers 
are tuneful, altho, for the most part, 
they lack the insidious but rather 
necessary quality that invites the ready 
whistler. 











DIFFICULTIES OF THE BACTERIOLOGIST IN GETTING 
MOVING PICTURES OF THE MICROBES 


HEN the earliest films 
combining the work of 
the microscope with that 
of the cinematograph 
were shown to. the 

French Academy of Sciences, it was 
realized that a new and reliable means 
of studying bacteria had been found. 
A little later, when the films were dis- 
played to the public, there existed a 
fear that such things might not interest 
the man in the street. To the surprise 
of the moving-picture makers, the in- 
terest of the patron of the “movies” in 
“micro-cinematography” is scarcely less 
eager than that of the scientists them- 
selves. Good films of bacteria never 
fail to please a “picture-palace” audi- 
ence. The commercial possibilities can 


not be fully realized because the prep- 
aration of such films must be confined 
to a small band of expert investigators. 
From the standpoint of bacteriology 


alone it is expert work, and it must be 
supplemented by unusual skill in the 
photographer as well. 

In working with the microscope, 
explains that moving-picture expert, 
Frederick A. Talbot, whose account we 
follow,* it must be remembered that the 
objects are seen by transparence. That 
is, the ray of light passes directly 
through or around the object, causing 
it to stand out darkly upon a luminous 


* PRACTICAL CINEMATOGRAPHY AND Its ApPLi- 
cations. By Frederick A. Talbot. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


background. From this arises one of 
the limitations of the microscope. If 
the subjects themselves are wholly or 
nearly transparent, they become wholly 
or nearly indistinguishable in the il- 
luminated field in which they are placed. 
In still-life microscopical study, this 
disadvantage is overcome by coloring 
the glass slide on which the subjects 
are deposited. In cinematography this 
operation is ruinous to the work be- 
cause the aniline dye used to color the 
slide kills the microbe whose life and 
movements are to be observed. 


“It must not be forgotten that very 
small organisms, as a rule, move at a 
speed which is qu:-e disproportionate to 
their size. Some wili dart hither and 
thither across the field of the microscope 
with the speed of lightning, while others 
will move with great deliberation. In the 
first case a photographing speed of sixteen 
pictures per second will scarcely suffice to 
give a faithful record of movement. The 
result will be a series of disconnected 
jumps. On the other hand, if the object 
moves slowly, a photographing speed of 
sixteen pictures per second may be too 
rapid. In this event the phase of move- 
ment between two successive pictures will 
be so slight that the projection on the 
screen will appear tame unless the express 
object is to indicate the slowness with 
which the organism moves. And, indeed, 
this object can be achieved with almost 
equally good results by taking the pictures 
at a slower speed, say eight, four, or even 
two images per second, and thus saving a 
good deal of film. 





By Courtesy of the Marey Institute and the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
MICRO-CINEMATOGRAPH USED AT THE MAREY INSTITUTE FOR 
INVESTIGATING MINUTE AQUATIC LIFE 

A. One turn one picture control mechanism. 
P. Small tank in which organism is placed, through which a stream 
E. Incandescent gas jet for illumi- 


scope. 
of water from tank F runs continually. 
nating object. 


“Tn most cases 
the micro-cinema- 
tographer works in 
a state of igno- 
rance. He does not 
know whether he 
is obtaining a good 
ora bac film. His 
subject may be 
moving, or it may 
be quiescent, or it 
may hover round 
the extreme edge 
of the luminous 
field, in which case 
the pictures will be 
useless.” 





Another  diffi- 
culty is the selec- 
tion and control 
of the light. At- 
temps have been 
made to concen- 
trate solar light 


B. Camera. C. Micro- 


by means of a parabolic reflector or lens 
and then to throw it through the micro- 
scopic slide. The great drawback to 
this system is that intense heat is 
thrown upon the slide containing the 
organisms, and for these small crea- 
tures heat spells death. The same diffi- 
culties arise with acetylene and elec- 
tric light. What is necessary is either 
to extinguish the light at intervals, 
simultaneously with the closing of the 
lens, or to intercept it so as to keep it 
off the subject until the exposure is to 
be made. . 

Not long ago, when French savants 
of the noted Marey Institute were en- 
gaged in the micro-cinema study of a 
colony of marine organisms, a micro- 
scope was attached to a cinematograph 
and the latter was driven by a clock. 
In this case,it was only necessary to 
make exposures at’ relatively long in- 
tervals and to continue them through 
several days and nights, so as to obtain 
a complete cycle of the phases of the 
development of the organisms. Con- 
sequently the clock was introduced in 
order to make the exposures at the 
right intervals. 


“The organisms were placed in a small 
flat glass tank or vessel D, and were illu- 
minated by the light from an incandescent 
gas burner. As it was unnecessary to keep 
the burner alight during the periods when 
the shutter was closed, Messrs. Bull and 
Pizon introduced a means of turning the 
light up and down. This was effected 
by a small electric magnet, working in 
synchrony with the clock and controlling 
the light so that the subject was illumi- 
nated only during exposure. 

“As the studies were prolonged sit was 
essential that the water in which the 
organisms were placed should be kept 
fresh and sweet. A glass jar F was intro- 
duced to serve as a reservoir, and from 
this a tube extended to the vessel D. A 
constant flow of water was thus provided. 
Its circulation was insured by another 
glass tube extending from the vessel P 
to the waste. The flow of water was con- 
trolled to a nicety by means of a tap with- 
out the production of bubbles or any other 
disturbance in the vessel D. In this man- 
ner the colony was preserved to the best 
advantage and in full activity. Some such 
system of circulation is necessary in all 
cases where the investigations are to last 
a long time.” 


The microscope is now carried, for 
some experiments, in a vertical position 
in front of the support which holds 
the camera. The camera is fitted with 
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-as well as in France. 


an external bellows which carries a 
prism at its outer extremity. The prism 
is brought over the eyepiece of the 
microscope. The rays of light striking 
the turning mirror on the base of 
the microscope are projected upwards 
through the object side or vessel and 
then through the eyepiece to the prism. 
Here the rays are bent at right angles 
and are thus directed upon the travel- 
ing film in the camera. 


“The character of the illuminant also 
can be varied. Sunlight may be caught by 
the mirror of the microscope and pro- 
jected through the instrument as well as 
the beam from an electric light, incan- 
descent gas burner, or what not. With 
this effective and compact apparatus many 
marvelous microscopic experiments have 
been carried out at the Institute, such as 
the filming of the heart-beats of minute 
insects, and so forth. One very fasci- 
nating investigation was that carried out 
by Dr. J. Ries, of Switzerland, whereby 
he secured a cinematographic record of 
the different phases of the union of the 
sperm and the egg, as well as the sepa- 
ration of the membrane and segmentation 
of the sea urchin. The difficulties of such 
a delicate study were extreme, but the 
films obtained were of the utmost interest. 
They enabled the investigator, to recon- 
struct upon the screen the complete phe- 
nomenon of fecundation. For this study 
the subject had to be photographed while 
immersed in a small vessel containing 
artificially prepared sea-water, which was 
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THE MICRO-CINEMATOGRAPH USED AT THE MAREY INSTITUT! 


A. Special condenser. B. Electric arc light. 
M. Microscope. 


renewed as required. The clock control 
enabled the camera mechanism to be so 
turned as to secure a regular series of 
exposures at the rate of seven per minute.” 


When Doctor Jean Comandon set 
himself to cinematograph the most 
minute microbes, which are so small 
that two million may be found in a cube 
measuring only one twenty-fifth of an 
inch, he appreciated the limitations of 





Camera. D. Shutter between light and object 


O. Object under examination. 


the ordinary microscope and the im- 
possibility of obtaining images clearly 
and distinctly with it. He resorted to 
the ultra-microscope. With this in- 
strument the light is not thrown direct- 
ly through the slide containing the ob- 
ject but is directed upon it by reflection 
from a light which stands on one side. 
3eneath the object to be examined is 
placed a glass prism or condenser set 
at right angles to the optical axis. 


A SENSATIONAL ANTICIPATION OF DARWIN BY 
AN OBSCURE AMERICAN 


EW have not heard of the ex- 
traordinary delay in the pro- 
mulgation to the world of sci- 
ence of the discoveries known 
as Mendelism. For some thirty 

years a crucial truth concerning he- 
redity was sealed up from the world 
in a forgotten pamphlet written by 
the monk Mendel, now a scientific im- 
mortal. In a fashion no less extra- 
ordinary, the discoveries of the great 
chemist Cavendish were not all re- 
vealed until his family permitted the 
publication of his papers many years 
subsequent to his death. These dis- 
coveries laid the foundation of modern 
physics, according to a writer in the 
Paris Cosmos. Now, however, the 
scientific world has just been excited 
by an anticipation of Darwin and of 
the modern germ theory of disease by 
an American. His name was G. W. 
Sleeper. His work was published in 
Boston in 1849. 

So astonishing is the insight into 
natural selection, into the nature of 
micro-organisms and into the behavior 
of toxins displayed by the American 
obscurity that the genuineness of the 
pamphlet has been suspected in England 
It was at first 





pronounced a clever hoax. The work, 
a small affair of some thirty-six pages, 
was sent, according to London Nature, 
by an American, Mr. R. B. Miller, to 
the late Alfred Russell Wallace. The 
latter seems to have forwarded it to 
Professor Poulton with the observation 
that the author’s “anticipations of di- 
verging lines of descent from a com- 
mon ancestor and of the transmission 
of disease germs by means of insects 
are perfectly clear and very striking.” 
This question of the authenticity of 
the Sleeper pamphlet has been care- 
fully discussed by the distinguished 
Professor E. B. Poulton, President of 
the Linnzan Society, in an address to 
that body. After weighing the evi- 
dence brought forward by Poulton re- 
specting the work and its author, says 
a writer in London Nature, few will 
doubt that Sleeper’s studies were really 
printed and published at the time stated 
and that they contain one of the most 
remarkable anticipations of modern 
views and forms of expression respect- 
ing evolution and the germ theory of 
disease that have yet come to light: 


“The present treatise goes far beyond 
most, if not all, previous attempts at solv- 
ing the problem of evolution. The clear 





grasp shown by the author of the Dar- 
winian principles of the struggle for life, 
and origin of fresh species by the 
preservation of those forms best adapted 
for their environment, his advocacy of the 
persistence of germinal characters, and the 
very terminology that he uses, might well 
suggest a doubt as to whether the pam- 
phlet is really what it professes to be, or 
whether it is not, in fact, a cleverly de- 
vised fabrication with a falsified date. We 
find, for example, such expressions as the 
following: ‘Life owes its faint beginning 
to primal germs .. . pervading the entire 
terrestrial atmosphere; and, perhaps, the 
entity of the Cosmos’; ‘everywhere about 
us we see waged the pitiless battle for 
life .. . the useless perish, the useful live 
and improve’; ‘Man and the Ape are 
codescended from some primary type’; 
‘The life germ resident in Man trans- 
mitted to his descendants goes on existing 
indefinitely.” Here are anticipations, not 
only of Darwin, but also of Arrhenius, 
Galton and Weismann. Not less sur- 
prising are his enunciation of the germ- 
theory of disease, his experiments on 
the cultivation of streptococci from a 
sore throat, with the use of a germ- 
filter of cotion wool sterilized by heat, 
his suggestion of the action of phagocytes, 
and his recommendation of metal gauze 
protective frames for doors and windows 
in order to ward off infection carried by 
insects.” 


CURRENT OPINION 


BLACK MAGIC AS AN UNSUSPECTED SOURCE OF 
THE INCREASE IN INSANITY 


N unprecedented increase in the 
occult tendencies of the age 
has resulted from the words 
spoken by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
his address to the scientists of 

Great Britain that revealed his own 
belief in “manifestations.” Something 
very like a “craze” for “psychism” is 
spreading through all ranks of society, 
the result being an accentuation of the 
increase in morbidity, in neurasthenia 
and in downright insanity. Such is the 
gist of a warning uttered by Doctor 
J. Godfrey Raupert, who has investi- 
gated psychical subjects in Europe and 
America. The tendency to occultism 
has been encouraged, he says, by men 
of science, by exalted personages at 
various courts and by disinterested in- 
quirers. The “fad” has spread to the 
humbler ranks of society. The end of 
these studies and experiments is in 
many cases, Doctor Raupert says, the 
Sanitarium or the asylum. “Yet, in 
spite of the frightful danger, there is 
no attempt to check the propaganda.” 
It is given a standing with the lay- 
man by the eminence of those who en- 
courage it, thus inducing men and 
women to “adopt a passivity of mind 
which opens the mystical doors of the 
soul.” This authority is even disposed 
to accept the theory put forth by R. H. 
Benson, who thinks there are spirits 
of evil, or emanations from an imma- 
terialized realm, which must be held 
responsible for the facts accumulated 
by experiment under the auspices of 
the London Society for Psychical Re- 
search. 

From his own investigations and 
from the evidence supplied by those 
who can hardly be disbelieved, Doctor 
Raupert, as quoted in a bulletin of the 
London Society, is convinced that 
spirit agencies are at work in these 
manifestations. To quote from a report 
of one of his lectures in the London 
Chronicle: 


“During many private séances, at which 
I invariably adopted a critical and scep- 
tical point of view, I exacted tests that 
admitted of nc fraud on the part of those 
present. It was always necessary, for in- 
stance, to guard against words and actions 
arising out of the subconsciousness of the 
medium or his companions. Thus, in auto- 
matic writing, when someone present finds 
the arm violently agitated and beginning 
to write under the apparent dictation of 
spirits, it is always conceivable that the 
sentences which he scrawls on the paper 
come from the subliminal self and are not 
due to independent spirit actions. 

“On one occasion, therefore, I put the 
paper in the center of the table beyond the 
reach of all hands, which were plainly vis- 
ible. In the middle of the paper I placed 
the point only of a lead pencil. Presently 


the paper became luminous and began to 
move about in a zigzag fashion. 


Then, 


suddenly, it was wafted up into the air 
and we could hear faint scratchings on it. 
When it came down again I seized it and 
saw that it was covered with little pen- 
cil smudges which conveyed nothing to 
my mind. But upon examining these 
‘smudges’ under a magnifying glass it 
was seen that each little dot of lead was a 
word written so minutely that no human 
hand could have done it. They formed 
into sentences—ethical platitudes without 
importance—such as those which are often 
given in automatic writing.” 


Doctor Raupert was present at many 
séances where all the usual manifes- 
tations took place—such as musical 
instruments played without visible 
agency, materialization of forms and 
faces (recognized by those present as 
in the likeness of dead friends and 
relatives) and flowers and fruit 
brought into the room despite closed 
doors and windows. On one occasion 
a lot of lilies were deposited in a 
room which had been thoroly searched 
and locked against all intruders and 
the spirits declared that they had been 
plucked from a neighboring green- 
house. The party instantly searched 
and saw where the flowers had been 
broken off from the stems. In this 
country Doctor Raupert himself was 
photographed and, upon development of 
the plate, he saw his portrait sur- 
rounded by faces of vague outline. 
He recognized them as those of people, 
living and dead, with whom he had 
been closely related. 

One curious fact impressed him. 
Among the faces was one in the like- 
ness of a lady whom he had known 
many years before in England. It was 
a portrait of her in her young woman- 
hood as he best remembered her and 
not as she looked at the time the pho- 
tograph was taken. It was obvious that 
in some unexplained way the plate had 
produced the images not of the actual 
faces but of the memories of them in 
the subconscious mind of Doctor Rau- 
pert himself. 

It was this, among many similar ex- 
periences, which led Doctor Raupert 
to believe that the spirits of the dead 
are not actually materialized. “The 
spirits of evil draw upon the sub- 
conscious or subliminal self of those 
who invoke them and use the knowl- 
edge so gained to imitate the per- 
sonality of the departed.” Spiritualists 
have utterly failed to prove identity. 
The spirits are able to give some facts 
relating to a deceased person with 
whom they claim identity. These are 
generally of a superficial and trivial 
character and are apparently gathered 
from the minds of the experimenters 
themselves. The spirits can not give 
important or evidential facts which 
might at least tend to establish their 








identity. An experienced investigator 
found that the errors which he detected 
in a spirit’s attempt at establishing 
identity were always in the details 
which he did not know himself and 
which he was not able to correct at 
the time. In one case a fact was given 
as tho it had actually happened to a 
deceased wife while it was really con- 
nected with a deceased mother. It 
has been proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt, according to Doctor Raupert, 
that poor people, duped into the belief 
that they have been brought into touch 
with deceased friends, have really been 
having intercourse with “evil powers 
impersonating the spirits of the dead.” 
Upon which a psychical expert, vouched 
for by the London paper, thus com- 
ments in the columns of that daily: 


“The spirits seem to draw upon the ma- 
terial substance of the medium in order 
to clothe themselves, as it were, in the hu- 
man form or phantasm. Experiments, for 
instance, with the famous medium Eusa- 
pia Palladino, who was weighed during 
her trances, showed that she lost exactly 
half her weight, and experiments with an- 
other medium named Miss Wood showed 
that the weight of the phantasm conjured 
up by her was exactly half that of her 
own weight, which had been correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

“While not denying the extraordinary 
phenomena of spiritualism, Mr. Raupert 
denounces the practice of them as belong- 
ing essentially to the Black Art. Through- 
out the whole of his experience he ob- 
tained proofs that the character of these 
spirits is immoral and of blighting in- 
fluence upon their victims. Altho for 
a time they dictate high moral principles, 
especially to those who indulge in auto- 
matic writing, these invariably degenerate 
into sinister, blasphemous, or obscene sug- 
gestions. Hints are thrown out that mo- 
rality is a matter of conventionality, that 
certain instincts are implanted in us in 
order to be gratified. Mr. Raupert as- 
serts that he has known many women 
ruined utterly in body and soul by these 
debasing immoralities, urged upon them 
when their will-power had been destroyed 
by opening the doors of their mind to 
evil suggestion.” 


The ravages of such an experience 
upon the nervous system are well 
known to those who investigate the 
causes of insanity. The growth of a 
morbid tendency among persons ad- 
dicted to amusements of the medium- 
istic sort has long been familiar to 
psychologists. The subconscious asso- 
ciations seem to usurp the functions 
of the normal processes in those ad- 
dicted to a haphazard pursuit of 
“black magic.” The case would be 
very different if the attitude were that 
of the scientist, able to refer his ex- 
periences to the now familiar processes 
of the subliminal self. The average 
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person, on the other hand, has a 
nervous system liable to break down as 
a consequence of such shocks as it re- 
ceives in “psychic” experiment. All 
classes of society dabble in these 
mysteries, which would baffle a Freud 
of Vienna. Among the intellectuals, 
we read further, are thousands of men 
and women who, after abandoning 
Christianity, have, in the search for 
some kind of spiritual life, plunged into 
“occult science.” Society women and 
shop-girls, clergymen in large numbers, 
city clerks and young men with a 
smattering of self-taught culture, are 
rushing to séances, crystal gazing and 
the invocation of spirits to an extent 
incredible to one who has not kept 


- track of this cause of emotional dis- 


turbance. For this reason Sir Oliver 
Lodge has been censured in some 
organs of science abroad. Having 
risked the scorn of the sceptic, he has 
given encouragement to the charlatan 
without convincing anyone on _ the 
subject of occult manifestations. A 
defense of his attitude in Science 
Progress (London) by Doctor F. C. S. 
Schiller, however, makes these points: 


THE HOTTEST HEAT IN HUMAN 





“The logic of science substantially jus- 
tifies his attitude, even tho those who see 
this may not all agree that the evidence 
accumulated up to date by psychical re- 
search is such as to generate in them- 
selves a positive and assured belief that 
immortality has been proved. 

“An impartial logician, i. e., one who is 
aware of his personal bias and endeavors 
to counteract it, would I think at present 
feel unable to attribute such high value to 
the evidence in question. Not because he 
personally disbelieves it or fails to recog- 
nize that it is a considerable improve- 
ment on the evidence that was in existence 
when the Society for Psychical Research 
began its operations and for the first 
time in the world’s history attempted to 
investigate the most momentous of all 
questions in a scientific spirit and by 
scientific methods, but because he sees 
‘that the scientific conquest of this dim 
region of experience is only just begin- 
ning. The science of psychology is not 
yet sufficiently advanced to gauge with any 
confidence the limits of insanity, halluci- 
nation, error, self-deception, and fraud. 
Even where the good faith of the experi- 
ence is not to be questioned, it is impos- 
sible to exclude a great variety of inter- 
pretations. The evidence is not yet re- 
corded much better than that which we 
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have for the ordinary occurrences of life, 
tho its quality is appreciably rising. Its 
quantity also has increased, tho it is still 
miserably insufficient for scientific require- 
ments. But the most fatal defect in it is 
that it has not yet been really subjected 
to experimental control. It is still mainiy 
observational in its nature, and so the 
conditions of the phenomena under inves- 
tigation cannot be explored. 

“The result is that it has little or no 
logical ‘cogency’ as against those whose 
bias impels them to disbelieve it, even tho 
it has become dangerously attractive to 
many who merely wish to believe, and 
not to know. Disputes about ‘what 
Psychical Research has proved’ must at 
present end in a drawn battle. For each 
disputant, by looking at what favors his 
own interpretation and viewing the evi- 
dence in the light of his bias, can justify 
his belief in his own eyes, tho he usually 
fails to do so in those of his opponent.’ 


No development in modern science is 
so subtle, declares a writer in London 
Nature, commenting upon all this, as 
the evidence accumulated to indicate 
that while there may not be ghosts, 
there are essences that seem at times 
endowed with personality. 


“CUT OUTS” FROM SOLID ARMOR PLATE IN 
6,000 DEGREES OF HEAT 


ORE extraordinary than any 

demonstration of the pow- 

ers of acetylene gas yet 

recorded is one which in 

London recently seemed to 
prove that steel plates can be utilized 
without rivets. Solid blocks of armor 
plate were cut into patterns as if they 
had been sheets of paper. Well-nigh in- 
comprehensible temperatures were real- 
ized—running to thousands of degrees 
of heat. These triumphs are practical, 
not experimental, according to London 
Engineering. They are part of the 
system of the great furnaces estab- 
lished in Norway in which the possi- 
bilities of acetylene have proved quite 
revolutionary. Engineers from every- 
where in the world formed the audi- 
ence before which these wonders were 
exemplified by cinematograph films at 
London. 

“No more rivets” was the title of the 
first picture showing the uses of acety- 
lene. It revealed a workman welding 
together two pieces of steel by means 
of an acetylene blower. The heat gen- 
erated was 6,300 degrees, at least, and 
by its means the two pieces of steel 
were simply welded together. There 
followed a picture showing a workman 
cutting out designs in steel by means of 
an acetylene blower, as easily as cut- 
ting paper, with the advantage that he 
mechanically followed the draughts- 
man’s plan. The draughtsman’s de- 
sign on paper is laid on a machine. 


Over it the workman simply runs a 
wheel, following the drawing. By a 
mechanical arrangement, the blower 
moves exactly with the wheel, but over 
a sheet of steel. With almost incon- 
ceivable ease fantastic designs are cut 
out of the solid steel. The most intense 
heat with the blower is secured when 
oxygen is mixed with the acetylene. 

An example of the uses to which this 
combination can be put was shown in 
the cutting of a solid block of armor 
plate sixteen inches square. The actual 
cutting took four minutes. Cutting 
boiler tube holes was another of the 
uses to which acetylene is applied. By 
means of the compass torch the holes 
were seen to be cut with absolute ex- 
actitude. This operation is seemingly 
simple, for it can be mastered by any 
intelligent workman in a few hours. 
Here is a description from our British 
contemporary of how the work is done: 


“The edge or surface of the plate at the 
point to be cut is first heated by the mixed 
jet of oxygen and any suitable fuel gas. 
When this spot has been brought to a 
state of incandescence, a fine cutting jet 
of oxygen is discharged upon it. This 
immediately produces combustion of the 
metal, with the resulting formation of 
iron oxide. The jet of oxygen is made 
sufficiently strong to blow away this iron 
oxide in front of it, with the result that 
a clean, narrow cut is effected through the 
metal at a speed of travel which is com- 
parable with hot sawing. The metal on 
each side of the cut is neither melted nor 


injured in any way, as the action proceeds 
too rapidly for the heat to spread; in fact, 
the edges present the sharp and purely 
metallic surface of a saw cut. 

“The cutting may be made to follow any 
desired line, executing circles, curves, or 
profiles, as desired, for which purpose 
guides and other mechanical contrivances 
are supplied. Bevel cuts can be made, and 
the process can be employed for the cut- 
ting of all grades or conditions of steel, as 
the action being chemical rather than 
mechanical the quality of the metal does 
not materially affect the results. 

“The process may be employed for cut- 
ting sections of any thickness up to and 
exceeding twelve inches, and the same 
cutter can be employed without any 
structural alteration on plates varying in 
thickness within wide limits; all that is 
necessary is to increase the velocity and 
quantity of oxygen used for cutting to 
correspond with the increased thickness of 
the plate.” 


Popular as acetylene has become 
within the past fifteen years as a gas, 
the uses of the medium are really in 
their infancy, according to this author- 
ity. Some eighteen years ago calcium 
carbide—the principal source of acety- 
lene—was prepared for general use. 
Nevertheless, the gas has as yet been 
employed mainly for lighting. En- 
gineers all over the world have of Tate 
applied themselves to the problem of 
extending the application of the gas 
with results that seem likely to rev- 
olutionize industries requiring a high 
degree of heat. 
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OME educational authorities 
take it for granted that, as 
Doctor Montessori has had a 
modern scientific training, her 
ideas on education are neces- 
sarily more scientific than any that 
were within the reach of Froebel. But 


that conclusion seems to the noted 
English psychologist and _ educator, 


Doctor E. R. Murray, to call for recon- 
sideration. He sees reason to fear that 
the famous Montessori “system,”’ hailed 
with such rapture in this country as 
well as abroad, may be based upon a 
psychological blunder. 

The public has been led to infer that 
educators accept the Montessori ideas 
as established. The layman forgets 
that there are no statistics of successes 
and failures. He does not ask whether 
the children were normal or deficient. 
There are, for instance, children de- 
ficient in other respects who learn to 
read with comparative ease. There are 
many children perfectly normal who 
learn to read with the utmost difficulty. 
Practical educators as well as psy- 
chologists are generally agreed that 
different methods must be used with 
different children. Yet Doctor Montes- 
sori uses only one method, the phonic. 
The point peculiar to the Montessori 
system is the emphasis laid, and rightly 
laid, upon the muscular memory. Still, 
the power to read and to name each 
separate sound is but a small part of 
reading. Only with certain children 
does the cry of “faster, faster” produce 
the desired result. To quote further 
from the paper which Doctor Murray 
prepared at the request of = body of 





CURRENT OPINION 


IS THE MONTESSORI SCHOOL BASED UPON A MISCON- 
CEPTION OF THE CHILD MIND? 


British educators and which we find 
in the London Telegraph: 


“All scientific education must take ac- 
count of human instinct, and every one 
who deals with the education of young 
children must investigate the meaning of 
play. Froebel dealt wisely with these even 
as early as 1826, but Dr. Montessori hard- 
ly mentions instinct, while to her, alas! 
‘palls and dolls’ are ‘futilities,’ and ‘plastic 
work serves for the study of the psychic 
individuality of the child in his spontane- 
ous manifestations, but not for his educa- 
tion.” The Montessori psychology, in fact, 
appears to be almost entirely the psychol- 
ogy of the laboratory. This was totally 
unknown to Froebel, but he never made 
the mistake of thinking that one could 
educate the senses at one time and the 
intellect at another; he never imagined 
that ‘the directress must intervene to lead 
the child from sensations to ideas, from 
the concrete to the abstract,’ o1 that ‘after 
we have offered to the chill such didactic 
material as is adapted to provoke the de- 
velopment of the senses, we must wait 
until the activity known as observation de- 

, velops.’ 

“Froebel’s way of stating the intellectual 
position of a young child is more psycho- 
logical, for he speaks of passing ‘from 
perception of a thing joined with thought 
about it, up to pure thought.’ Dr. Mon- 
tessori has justly made much of the fact 
that we only learn form through muscu- 
lar perceptions. This point is fully em- 
phasized by Froebel, but his psychological 
insight goes much further, in that he rec- 
ognizes that a young child learns every- 
thing through action, and that this is the 
reason for his constant imitation of his 
surroundings.” 


To combat the over-emphasis laid by 
Doctor Montessori on sense perception 


for its own sake, one has to recall 
arguments which Doctor Murray says 
ought to be more familiar than they 
seem. No one could minimize the im- 
portance of a well-developed brain and 
nervous system and of well-formed eyes 
and ears. It is, none the less, just as 
necessary now as it was fifteen years 
ago to remember that the eye and ear 
are but instruments whose defects may 
‘be cured by spectacles and ear trum- 
pets—that neither eye nor ear is in- 
capable of what we call perception and 
discrimination—that it is according as 
we direct mental activity towards that 
which is perceived through the instru- 
ment, whether ear, eye or hand, that 
differences are perceived or retained. 
Human beings do not direct human 
activities without a purpose. Professor 
Dewey’s objection to lessons “calcu- 
lated to train the senses” is that “they 
have no outlet beyond themselves and 
hence no necessary motive.” Professor 
Adams, writing as long ago as 1897, 
told the teacher to “give up attending 
to the keenness of an eagle’s sight and 
the delicacy of a dog’s sense of smell 
and turn to consider interest and 
knowledge.” Each in his own field, he 
says, we can do wonderful things not 
because our senses are keener but be- 
cause our knowledge is fuller and bet- 
ter arranged in our special directions. 


“Dr. Montessori, in extolling the virtue 
of trained sense-perception, instances how 
valuable it would be to the cook in recog- 
nizing fresh fish. Now, I have a friend 
who complains that, like the Dottoressa’s 
cook, she cannot select fresh fish in Lon- 
don. Why? Not from deficiency in 
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EMPLOYMENT OF THE MONTESSORI METHODS AT A LONDON SCHOOL 


The main principles of this method are summed up recently as follows in the Illustrated London News: The liberty of the child to do as he 


pleases so long as he does no harm to himself or to others so that he may acquire the power to think for himself. 
freedom of the Montessori method is not free, that its spontaneity is not spontaneous. 


Certain critics insist that the 
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sense-perception—her senses are all acute, 
some of them painfully so—but, having 
kept house near the sea, where fish was 
recognized as fresh by being stiff to rigid- 
ity, she finds that as regards London fish 
that sign is of no use whatever, and she 
has not gained knowledge of the appro- 
priate kind. Or, as Dr. Montessori makes 
much of isolating each sense, take this il- 
lustration: Said Mr. Venus to Silas Wegg, 
‘Mr. Wegg, if you was brought here loose 
in a bag to be articulated, I'd name your 
smallest bones blindfold equally with your 
largest as fast as I could pick them out, 
and I’d sort ’em all, and sort your verte- 
brae in a manner that would equally sur- 
prise and charm you.’ No one had blind- 
folded Mr. Venus in his childhood in 
order to isolate and train his sense of 
touch, but he had ‘gone on improving my- 
self in my knowledge of anatomy till both 
by sight (and touch) and by name I’m 
perfect.’ 

“Mr. Venus had a purpose, a need; it 
was to his interest to know the ‘vertebrae,’ 
and ‘separated from real needs and mo- 
tives, writes Professor Dewey, ‘sense- 
training becomes a mere gymnastic, and 
easily degenerates into acquiring what are 
hardly more than mere knacks or tricks 
in observation, or else mere excitement of 
the sense organs.’ Now Froebel is right 


DO WE STARVE FOR 





in insisting that the ‘creative and express- 
ive needs are the most essential needs of 
little children. Professor Dewey ex- 
presses the same idea when he says that 
during the ‘play period’ of life ‘the child 
is taken up with direct and outgoing activ- 
ity, on the basis of the images and emo- 
tions that possess his mind . . . the whole 
bent is toward acting out of images.’” 


With the Montessori didactic mate- 
rial no such acting out of images is 
possible. It can best be described as a 
series of puzzles, mostly geometrical. 
There are cylinders and tablets to get 
into their respective holes, there are 
colors to sort out according to their 
shades, but there is nothing with which 
a child can satisfactorily carry out any 
purpose which has originated in his 
own mind. True, children are not al- 
ways acting out images. They spend 
much time in spontaneous investigation 
and experiment. These puzzles do ap- 
peal to this side of their natures. But 
the investigation over, the purpose is 
accomplished. One reason for Doctor 
Murray’s recent visit to the Montessori 
schools in Italy was that, having 
studied the material, he was unable to 





LIGHT? 
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conceive how any children could find it 
as absorbing as was alleged. Doctor 
Murray says he did not find the chil- 
dren absorbed. He found them bored. 
He found them weary. 

All champions of Doctor Montessori 
are agreed that she objects to the ma- 
terial being used for any other purpose 
than that for which it is intended. The 
little Italian children are for all that 
just like other children. They are pos- 
sessed by the desire to build houses and 
to make and play with trains. It was 
pitiful to Doctor Murray to see them 
constantly trying to construct with 
such poor material. Here and there 
one saw a child thoroly interested in 
setting out the colors or in sorting 
them or in matching the geometrical 
insets. As a rule, if left to themselves, 
the children performed the given exer- 
cize and then made trains or houses out 
of silk winders or weight tablets—even 
cylinders were pressed into service as 
building material. 

To sum his point up, Doctor Murray 
tells us that the spontaneity of the 
Montessori system is not spontaneous 
and its freedom is not free. 


LACK OF LIGHT AS A PREVALENT 


TUDY of the ultra-violet ray, 
the X-ray and radium has 
caused physicians to feel 
some apprehension respecting 
the subtler effects of light 

upon the tissues. Some effect or other 
was always traceable, to be sure, but 
the effect now appears to be really 
physiological—that is an effect from 
which modern civilization and modern 
clothing isolate us to our detriment. 
Thus writes Doctor Thomas S. Blair, 
who has had experience with radium 
therapy, and whose paper we quote 
from The Medicai Council. He re- 
minds us that the aborigines of re- 
gions like New Guinea, Yucatan, South 
Africa and Central America, as ex- 
perts attest, are amazingly free from 
cancer. 

Now, adds Doctor Blair, comes Pro- 
fessor Daniel Berthelot, of Paris, with 
a declaration that the skin of the mod- 
ern human race differs much from that 
of our ancestors, a change character- 
ized by great whiteness. While the 
skin of the more primitive races ab- 
sorbs the violet end of the spectrum 
to a greatly increased degree, they also 
absorb most of the other rays of the 
spectrum as well—the primitive negro 
skin reflecting back no color at all. 
The skin of the red races absorbs all 
but the red and orange rays. The yel- 
low races absorb all but the red, orange 
and yellow. The white skins of the 
races of to-day absorb none but the 
ultra-violet and possibly a little of the 





CAUSE OF CANCER 


violet, reflecting back almost the whole 
visible spectrum: 


“Professor Berthelot prophesies that 
the present evolution of the human skin, 
if continued, will finally be such as to 
reflect back even the ultra-violet, thus 
developing an ultra-white race of people. 

“Such a race may find itself frightfully 
decimated by an almost universal scourge 
of cancer. 

“Tf it is indeed true that the X-ray and 
radium are effective in staying the prog- 
ress of a cancer, may it not be that they 
do so by reason of their ability to pene- 
trate the white skin and supply to the 
deeper tissues a substitute for the lighi- 
food for which the tissues and the cells 
have been starving? 

“Tf this be true, how insufficient are 
these agencies at best! The X-ray, with 
an excess of short-length emanations and 
no long ones, brings its own train of 
troubles, while the available, or likely to 
be available, supply of radium allows but 
a mere glimmer of light where floods of 
it are needed. 

“To our view, these agents are of 
value in cases where the light-starvation 
has been so long continued that a sud- 
den influx of deeply-penetrating rays 
may be viewed in the light of an emer- 
gency remedy, occupying a place akin to 
the oxygen tank when fresh air is hardly 
strong enough to tide the subject over. 
But the oxygen tank can not take the 
place of fresh air; neither can radium 
and the X-ray the place of sunlight. 

“Tropical experience confirms the view 
that the white skin absorbs such qualities 
from sunlight as to irritate the nervous 
system, and all manner of devices have 


been resorted to to prevent this menace 
of the tropical sun to the white man. No 
persons can conceive what the tropical 
sun is until they are under it. But we 
have personally seen white men _ in 
southern Florida who, by long tanning 
on the beach, became almost as immune 
as the negroes to whatever dangers the 
sun there presents. Our own view is that 
the white skin absorbs too undiluted ultra- 
violet rays, while the negro or white skin 
which has been deeply tanned has these 
ultra-violet rays diluted with violet, in- 
digo and blue rays, all of which penetrate 
the dark skin.” 


American statistics indicate as much 
cancer in sun-bathed California as in 
other states and that the American ne- 
gro is subject to cancer. This would 
seem contrary to the theory here pre- 
sented. Clothing, however, is so worn 
and so designed with us as to insulate 
nearly the whole surface of the body 
from the light rays of the sun. Man 
is the only animal with this propensity 
and, aside from rats and burrowing 
animals in a wild state and domestic 
animals kept away from the sun, man 
is almost alone in suffering from the 
ravages of cancer. We all know how 
lack of air is productive of tubercu- 
losis and other diseases. Why should 
not lack of light be productive of an 
equally definite pathology? The rem- 


edy seems to be such an exposure of 
the body to light as the old Greeks 
practiced. There is no history of much 
cancer among them even in the records 
of Galen. 
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TRANSMISSION OF LIFE TO A DEAD WORLD IN 






SPITE OF THE ULTRA-VIOLET RAY 


OME years have elapsed since 

the famous physicist, Svante 

Arrhenius, formulated his the- 

ory that life is transmitted 

from world to world by vital 
germs traveling through space. The 
idea was held untenable owing to the 
influence of the ultra-violet ray, which, 
as a writer in the Paris Cosmos pointed 
out, seems fatal to the conception. The 
deadly effect of ultra-violet radiation on 
living germs seems an accepted fact of 
physics. It is known, as Professor 
Alphonse Berget says in the Paris 
Biologica, that this fatal action exists. 
It even exists so certainly that drink- 
ing water is sterilized industrially by 
utilizing microbicide action of ultra- 
violet rays. 

Now these rays, absorbed in great 
part by the atmosphere of the planets, 
travel freely through interstellar space. 
Will they not kill wandering germs in 
the course of their voyage from one 


world to another? Paul Becquerel’s ex- 
periments seem to support this possi- 
bility of the death of getms through the 
action of ultra-violet rays. Neverthe- 
less, Professor Berget insists that the 
contention is not proved. Svante 
Arrhenius, he says, is right notwith- 
standing the notion of the world’s 
physicists that he must be wrong. 
First of all, it must be noted that the 
death of the germ under the Becque- 
rel treatment was not instantaneous. 
Several hours were needed to destroy 
it, even under the action of a powerful 
light brought into immediate proximity 
with the tiny organism subjected to its 
effects. Now, the intensity of radiations 
varies in inverse ratio with the squares 
of the distances. Therefore at the 
distance of the orbit of Neptune solar 
radiation is nearly a thousand times 
weaker than at the distance of the earth 
from the radiating body. At half the 
distance of the star Alpha of the 





Centaur this radiation would be twenty 
thousand million times weakes. A man 
resists the heat of a furnace before 
which he stands when he would die if 
he were thrust into the fire. 

The work of the illustrious Doctor 
Roux seems to have shown that it is 
an oxydizing action due to the consti- 
tution of the atmospheric medium that 
causes the deadly effect of the light 
on the germ. He has made a series of 
researches in the course of which 
spores in a vacuum have resisted for 
several months the iilumination of a 
very strong solar light which, had they 
been in the air, would undoubtedly have 
killed them. So one can conceive, in- 
sists Professor Berget, that a living 
germ, wandering through space and 
coming from a body on which life has 
already been manifested, can arrive at 
a world still devoid of life where con- 
ditions of temperature are such that 
life begins to be possible there 


POULSEN’S CLAIM TO HAVE REALIZED PRACTICAL 
WIRELESS TELEPHONY 


LTHO fourteen years have 
elapsed since that famous Dan- 
ish inventor, Valdemar Poul- 
sen, devised the telegraphone 
—an apparatus for recording 

telephone conversation and repeating it 
at will—its development is a matter of 
dispute. He has won renown as an ex- 
pert in wireless telegraphy, but his dis- 
coveries in the field of wireless tele- 
phony have been somewhat neglected. 
The two spheres are, nevertheless, ob- 
serves a writer in the Paris Cosmos, 
interdependent to an extent requiring 
notice in any statement of what Poul- 
sen has recently achieved. There is 
little doubt to our contemporary that 
his genius has been too little appreci- 
ated in view of the towering renown of 
Marconi. Nevertheless, Poulsen is the 
inventor who worked his way through 
the telegraphone to a system of wire- 
less telegraphy and then on to wireless 
telephony. The statement that his de- 
vices are not “practical” is altogether 
erroneous. 

Experiments some years ago led the 
Danish inventor to the discovery of 
the so-called Poulsen arc and Poulsen 
waves, upon which his system of radio- 
telegraphy is based. The Marconi sys- 
tem, it must be noted, is essentially a 
spark system, being produced by inter- 
mittent electrical discharges. Altho it 
has now developed into what is called 
a pitch spark system, in which the ex- 
plosions occur with great rapidity, it 
is still incapable of producing the con- 
tinuous wave so desirable and indeed 
so necessary in radio-telegraphy. 


Poulsen’s work was from its com- 
mencement directed towards this latter 
end. He has succeeded in producing 
continuous waves and a higher kilo- 
watt power for a much less expenditure 
of energy than in any other wireless 
system. This has been achieved by 
utilizing the arc formed by a current 
passing between two carbons in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. Poulsen in a 
lecture before the Electrotechnischer 
Verein of Berlin has demonstrated the 
possibility of using his are and waves 
in radio-telegraphy and_ telephony. 
Marconi works in electric explosions, 
the effects of which do not last long 
and which require to be repeated many 
times per second at a great expenditure 
of energy. Poulsen works with a con- 
tinuous wave at a less expenditure of 
energy. Marconi requires a thousand 
horse-power to bridge the Atlantic. 
Poulsen is said to be able to accomplish 
the feat with forty horse-power. 

It has been shown, according to ex- 
periments reported in the British press, 
that Poulsen waves render possible a 
much finer “attuning” than can be ob- 
tained with any “spark” or “intermit- 
tent wave” system. It follows that a 
larger number of,stations can be oper- 
ated within the same area without in- 
terference. Greater secrecy in the 
transmission and receipt of messages 
results, an important point in view of 
the increasing use to which wireless 
telegraphy is put. 
graphing between Poulsen stations is 
much more rapid than between the sta- 
tions of any other system. Three hun- 





The speed of tele-- 


dred words per minute have been re- 
ceived over a distance of 145 miles. 
Doctor Poulsen says he can soon send 
words across the Atlantic at the rate 
of two hundred a minute. 

With no other system, according to 
some experts quoted in the London 
Chronicle, is real wireless telephony 
possible—a wireless transmission of 
speech over long distances. 





Se ca 
A NEGLECTED GENIUS IN THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 
Valdemar Poulsen is perhaps better informed 
than any man alive regarding the principles that 


underlie wireless telegraphy, but his attainments 
have not met with the recognition they deserve. 
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THE FUTILITY OF THE WHITE SLAVE AGITATION 
AS BRAND WHITLOCK SEES IT 


PROBLEM which has per- 

plexed the thoughtful for thir- 

ty centuries” is what Brand 

Whitlock, publicist, novelist, 

ex-Mayor of Toledo and our 
new Minister to Belgium, calls prosti- 
tution. In his latest contribution to the 
discussion that at present swirls about 
the so-called “white slave,” Mr. Whit- 
lock writes with intense earnestness and 
with moral fervor. He sees very clear- 
ly the evils complained of, and he wants 
to end them. But he feels that repress- 
ive regulations in the past have been 
futile and that most of the current dis- 
cussion on the subject is beside the 
mark. 

Speaking, first of all, of his own ex- 
perience in Toledo, Mr. Whitlock tells 
an anecdote regarding his predecessor 
in the mayoralty chair, the eccentric 
and lovable “Golden Rule” Jones. It 
happened, not so many years ago, that 
a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
called on Mayor Jones with the demand 
that he obliterate the social evil in 
Toledo. They were simple, brief and 
to the point. They informed him that 
the laws providing for chastity were 
being broken, that there were prosti- 
tutes in the city, and, in short, urged 
him to put a stop to it. 


“‘But what am I to do?’ he inquired. 
‘These women are here.’ 

“‘*Have the police,’ they said, a new, 
simple and happy device suddenly occur- 
ring to them, ‘drive them out of town 
and close up their houses!’ They sat and 
looked at him, triumphantly. 

“‘But where shall I have the police drive 
them? Over to Detroit, or to Cleveland, 
or merely out into the country? They 
have to go somewhere, you know.’ 

“It was a detail that had escaped them, 
and presently, with his great patience, and 
his great sincerity, he said to them: 

“ll make you a proposition. You go 
and select two of the worst of these 
women you can find, and I’ll agree to take 
them into my home and provide for them 
until they can find some other home and 
some other way of making a living. And 
then you, each of you, take one girl into 
your home, under the same conditions, 
and together we'll try to find homes for 
the rest.’ 

“They looked at him, then looked at 
each other, and seeing how utterly hope- 
less this strange man was, they went 
away.” 


Going on (in The Forum) to record 
his own experience with Mr. Mooney, 





the Director of Public Safety in To- 
ledo, Mr. Whitlock tells us: 


“We found that the police, if they were 
brutal enough, could drive the girls off the 
streets. It seemed to me always a despi- 
cable sort of business—the actions of the 
police, I mean; I didn’t like to hear the 
reports of it; I don’t like to think of it, 
or write of it even now. It is not very 
creditable to make war on women, what- 
ever the puritans may say. But the streets 
would show an improvement, even they 
would admit; much as they might linger 
and loiter and leer, the most seductively 
pure of them could not get himself ‘ac- 
costed’ anywhere down-town at night. Of 
course, after a while, the poor things 
would come back, or others exactly like 
them would come. Then the police would 
have to practise their brutalities all over 
again. Perhaps they were not brutal 
enough; I am not sure. To be sure they 
were not as brutal as Augustus with his 
sumptuary laws, or as Theodosius, or Va- 
lentinian, or Justinian, or Karl the Great, 
or Peter the Great, or St. Louis, or Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, or the Empress Maria 
Theresa in Vienna, or as John Calvin in 
Geneva, or Cotton Mather in Massachu- 
setts, or as the English Puritans, with 
all their tortures and floggings and rack- 
ings and brandings and burnings. And 
even they were not brutal enough, it 
seems, since prostitution went right on 
down the centuries to our times. I sup- 
pose that we might have learned from 
their failures that prostitution could not 
be ended by physical force and brutality. 
However, when the girls were driven from 
the streets, inasmuch as the police did not 
despatch them, they still had to go some- 
where, and the brothels remained. They 
had their own quarter, and if it was not 
a segregated quarter it was something 
very like it, since the police bent their 
efforts to rid other portions of the city 
of such places. It was perhaps a tolerated 
rather than a segregated district, and after 
a while the Director of Public Safety 
wished to try the experiment of making 
it a regulated district as well. I felt that 
the world was too old and I found myself 
too much of its mood to hope that any 
good could come from any of the efforts 
of policemen to dispose of such a prob- 
lem, but I was glad of any experiment 
conducted in sincerity which might make 
for the better, and accordingly the Di- 
rector of Safety put his scheme into 
operation. It was not réglementation in 
the exact European sense, since the temper 
of our American people will not acquiesce 
in that, and, as I discovered by some 
inquiries of my own in the principal cities 
of Europe, it is not of very valid effect 
over there. But the Director adopted most 





of the familiar requirements of the Pa- 
risian réglement, except the medical ex- 
aminations, and the registration of those 
not en maison; he required the proprie- 
tress to report at police headquarters the 
presence of new inmates; he forbade them 
to have minors or male parasites in the 
houses, and as far as possible he sepa- 
rated the business from the saloon busi- 
ness. Any house which ignored his orders 
found a policeman posted before it; then 
it came to time. The result was, as Mr. 
Mooney could report in the course of a 
year, that the number of brothels had been 
reduced from over two hundred, to less 
than forty, and the number of prostitutes, 
of whom the police had any knowledge, 
in an equal preportion. He was very 
proud when General Bingham compli 
mented his policemen and their policing, 
as he was at similar compliments from 
the Government’s white slave agents. 

“Superficially this was a very gratify- 
ing report, but only superficially. Nearly 
three-fourths of the brothels had been 
closed, but their inmates had to go some- 
where, just as Jones said, and the police 
found that clandestine prostitution had 
proportionately increased; the women had 
gone into flats, or hotels, or residences 
which on occasion could be made to serve 
as assignation houses. It may perhaps 
have improved the life of the prostitute, 
made it freer and more human, and 
perhaps it indicates that prostitution in 
America is showing a decadent tendency 
toward refinement. But while they had 
reduced the number of houses of prosti- 
tution, the police discovered that they had 
not reduced prostitution in the least, and 
when, after a trial of four years, I asked 
the Director and the Chief of Police what 
the result of the experiment had been, 
they said that aside from the fact that it 
seemed to make for order in the city, 
and simplified the work of policing, it 
had done no good.” 


This experience, Mr. Whitlock thinks, 
is probably universal. “Regulation” in 
Paris and Berlin is just as much of a 
failure as “regulation” in Toledo. In 
England, where there is no “regula- 
tion,” the problem of prostitution is 
equally far from any satisfactory solu- 
tion. “Other lands,” Mr. Whitlock ob- 
serves, “have made other experiments, 
but everywhere and in all times the 
same failure has been recorded, from 
the efforts of Greece to regulate the 
hetairae and dicteriades and the severe 
regulations of ancient Rome, down to 
the latest reform administration in an 
American city. Nothing that mankind 
has ever tried has been of the slightest 
avail.” 





A PESSIMISTIC ANALYST OF THE SOCIAL EVIL 


Attempts have been made in all lands and in all times, says 


Brand Whitlock, our new Minister to Belgium, 
problem of prostitution, but “everywhere the same failure has 
been recorded, from the efforts of Greece and the severe regu- 
lations of ancient Rome to the latest reform administration in 


an American city.” 


What, then, is to be done? Shall we 
simply let prostitutes go and not do 
anything to them? Mr. Whitlock re- 
plies: “Well, yes, if we can’t think of 
anything better to do to them than to 
hurt them a little more, push them a 
little farther along the road to that 
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abyss toward which 
we have been hustling 
them. Why is it con- 
stantly necessary to do 
something {to people? 
If we can’t do some- 
thing for them, when 
are we going to learn 
to let them alone? Or 
must this incessant in- 
terference, this med- 
dling, this mauling and 
manhandling, go on in 
the world forever and 
ever ?” 

But what are we 
going to do about it? 
Mr. Whitlock believes 
in repealing all the 
criminal laws on the 
subject. He believes 
in stopping the com- 
merce in vice, and he 
thinks it can be done 
by fiscal laws. He be- 
lieves, above all, in a 
change of moral atti- 
tude. “The first step 
in any reasonable and 
effective reform,” he 
says, “is an_ entire 
change of attitude on 
the subject, and about 
the only good to be 
expected from _ the 
agitation about white 
slavery, with all its 
preposterous exaggera- 
tions and absurd sensationalism, is 
that it is perhaps making for a changed 
attitude, a new conception; if it will 
accomplish nothing more than to get 
the public mind—if there is a public 
mind, and not a mere public passion 
—to view the prostitute as a human 


to solve the 








being, very much like all the other 
human beings in the world, it will have 
been worth all it has cost in energy and 
emotion and credulity.” Mr. Whitlock 
concludes: 

’ 

“The solution will come, if it ever comes 
at all, by slow, patient, laborious, drudg- 
ing study, far from the midnight session 
of the legislature, far from the ear and 
the pencil of the eager reporter, far from 
the platform of the sweating revivalist, 
far from the head office of the police. Our 
fondly perused pornography might expose 
the whole of the underworld to the light 
of day, the general assembly might enact 
successive revisions of the revised statutes 
for a hundred years, we might develop the 
most superb police organization in all his- 
tory, achieving the apotheosis of the 
Puritan ideal with a dictagraph in every 
bedroom and closet in the town, and it all 
would be of no avail. The study must 
survey the whole field of social and do- 
mestic relations, until the vast mystery of 
life is understood, and the relation be- 
tween its vast antitheses established as 
Tolstoy adumbrates them in his story of 
the poor mother who took her daughter to 
the public house in the village, and the 
rich mother who, at the same time, took 
her daughter to the Court at St. Peters- 
burg. 

“It will be found perhaps in the long 
run, for which so few are ever will- 
ing to remain, that the eradicable causes 
of prostitution are due to involuntary 
poverty, and the awful task is to get in- 
voluntary poverty out of the world. It is 
a task which has all the tremendous dif- 
ficulties of constructive social labor and it 
is as deliberate as evolution itself. And 
even if it is ever accomplished, there will 
remain a residuum in the problem inhering 
in the mysteries of sex, concerning which 
even the wisest and most devoted of our 
scientists will confess they know very little 
as yet and have not much to tell us that 
will do us any good.” 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK—AN HEROIC SUPPRESSOR OR 
AN UNCONSCIOUS PROTECTOR OF VICE? 


T was Bernard Shaw who said, 
not so long ago, that “Com- 
stockery” is “the world’s standing 
joke at the expense of the United 
States.” His characterization met 

with storms of dissent, as well as with 
some indorsements. Mr. Comstock has 
never lacked either friends or foes. 
At the present moment, a number of 
circumstances have pushed his name 
to the front—among them his unsuc- 
cessful prosecution of Mitchell Ken- 
nerley for the publication of “Hagar 
Revelly” and the appearance of an 
authorized biography* by Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. The whole prob- 
lem presented by Mr. Comstock’s ac- 
tivities is still very much in solution. 
To his new biographer, the son of 
the late Henry Clay Trumbull, of The 
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* AntHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER. 
Revell Company. 


Sunday School Times, Mr. Comstock’s 
life seems one of “moral and physical 
heroism” and “incomparable achieve- 
ment.” For upward of forty years, 
now, he has been carrying on his cru- 
sade as secretary of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice and as Post 
Office Inspector invested with the 
specific power of preventing the use of 
the mails for circulating obscenity. 
He is a staff officer of the Postmaster 
General, and he draws a salary from 
the Government, altho he did the work 
for nothing for over thirty years. Mr. 
Trumbull speaks of his ceaseless en- 
ergy; of hardships endured in the per- 
formance of his duties; of wounds re- 
ceived; of infernal devices and hair- 
breadth escapes from death. He quotes 
and indorses the tribute paid to Mr. 
Comstock years ago by a writer in a 
monthly magazine, The Bohemian: 





“Tt is doubtful if there are many men 
in the world whose integrity has with- 
stood closer scrutiny. For considerably 
more than a quarter of a century the 
brains, the wealth, and the energies of all 
the criminal classes have been enlisted 
against him. They have tried to lead him 
into temptation, but he has resisted the 
most seductive traps that they have been 
able to set for him. The Louisiana Lot- 
tery people dangled the bribe of ‘inde- 
pendence for life’ before his eyes, prac- 
tically allowing him to name the condi- 
tions under which he would agree to let 
them alone, but he dismissed them with 
a wave of the hand.... They put de- 
tectives on his track, hoping that they 
might discover that he had at some time 
been guilty of some act of which he might 
now be ashamed, and great sums of 
money were offered to the man who 
should supply them with information that 
could be used as a club to drive Anthony 
Comstock into a corner. To earn this 
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reward, many of the sharpest investiga- 
tors in the land searched the record of 
his life from the very day he left the 
cradle in his mother’s arms, but not one 
of these smart Paul Prys was able to 
put his finger upon a single deed of moral 
iniquity. Where most of us ordinary in- 
dividuals would have been driven to the 
‘tall grass,’ Anthony Comstock accepted 
these most searching investigations as a 
matter of course, actually aiding rather 
than attempting to retard them. As the 
result, it is reasonably safe to assert that 
there is at least one man in the United 
States who has no skeleton concealed in 
his closet, and that man is the Secretary 
of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice.” 


“Through all the failures of others 
to stop his work, or kill his body, or 
ruin his name, or destroy his char- 
acter,” Mr. Trumbull writes, “he has 
pushed steadily on, making a shining 
mark for himself for deadly attacks 
from many a death-dealing human 
creature because of his relentless and 
successful purpose to put just as many 
of such creatures as he could out of 
their sphere of activity while God gives 
him life and opportunity.” The “tan- 
gible evidence” of the result of Mr. 
Comstock’s work is summed up by Mr. 
Trumbull as follows: 


“Since he commenced he has destroyed 
something over fifty tons of vile books; 
28,425 pounds of stereotype plates for 
“printing such books; 3,984,063 obscene 
pictures; 16,900 negatives for printing such 
pictures; 3,646 persons have been arrested, 
and of these 2,682 have been convicted or 
pleaded guilty, and 2,180 have been sen- 
tenced. If the matters which have been 
seized were to be transported this would 
require sixteen freight cars, fifteen loaded 
with ten tons each, and the other nearly 
full. If the persons arrested were to be 
transported, sixty-one passenger coaches 
would be needed, each with a seating 
capacity of sixty persons, sixty cars 
filled, and the other nearly full.” 


Mr. Trumbull has only praise for 
Anthony Comstock. He seems una- 
ware of a growing resentment not only 
of Mr. Comstock’s methods, but of the 
whole policy of repression. The “other 
side” of this important question is 
voiced by a number of writers. We 
find, for instance, the Rochester Post- 
Express declaring editorially: 


“The principal fault to be found with 
Anthony Comstock is that he does not 
always use good judgment in his work. 
He would destroy a Raphael or a Titian 
or a Rubens as promptly as he would 
burn an objectionable photograph. If he 
could have his way he would emascu- 
late Shakespeare, bowdlerize the Arabian 
Nights and annihilate Rabelais. If he 
possessed absolute authority in the world 
of art, he would put Aphrodite in a 
Mother Hubbard, clothe Pan in evening 
dress, and crib, cabin and confine the 
Muses in unimpeachable gowns. The 
trouble with Anthony Comstock, in spite 
of the good work he has done, is that 
he has sought so long for impurity that 
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he finds it in everything 
he looks into. For this 
reason he is no_ longer 
able to judge things im- 
partially, He should give 
up his work as_ special 
investigator of the purity 
league to some younger 
man—to some one who is 
not so satisfied with the 
muck that he cannot see 
beauty in a ‘September 
Morn,’ or appreciate the 
grace of a Pavlova dance. 
We heartily agree with 
his biographer that he is 
a fighter. Comstock is 
a veritable Du Guesclin 
when it comes to battle; 
but when he lays about 
him with his battle-axe he 
cares not whom he hits.” 


The New York Ameri- 
can goes so far as to 


intimate that Mr. Com- 
stock is in danger of 
becoming the protector, 
rather than the suppress- 
or, of vice. It speaks, 
in particufar, of his op- 
position to some of the 
new sex plays and of 
his threatened prosecu- 
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tion of such books as HE HAS ALL eT eareraeei a AN AMERICAN 
aXe i ‘ 

Christabel Pankhurst’s ; ; ee 
“DI..: af Anthony Comstock has been the secretary of the Society for 
Plain Facts about a the Suppression of Vice for upward of forty years. He is also 
Great Evil.” Then it a staff officer of the Postmaster General, and is entrusted by 
s a the Government with the specific duty of preventing the use of 
says: the mails for circulating obscenity. 


“The question suggests 
itself: *Who is this man whom crusaders 
against the forces of evil are forced to 
defy? Why does he set himself squarely 
across the path of an intellizent attack 
upon an evil which, tho sheltered behind 
a conspiracy of silence, is notorious, and 
menaces the vitality of individuals, the 
integrity of the family, and the founda- 
tions of the State?’ 

“Comstock is the head of a society 
created for the suppression of vice, but 
which is in grave danger of continuing 
as the protector of vice. For vice, like 
noxious vermin, flourishes best, nay, flour- 
ishes only in darkness. .. . 

“It is quite idle (more than that, it is 
utter folly) to look upon the growing 
tendency to discuss problems of sex freely 
and frankly as either a passing craze or 
a symptom of morbid decadence. It is an 
evidence of returning sanity, of new en- 
lightenment. Sex is the great fact of 
nature. Upon its impulses the continu- 
ance of the human race devolves. But 
to the abuse or misdirection of these im- 
pulses are due many of the gravest dis- 
eases, physical and mental, with which 
mankind is cursed. Shall the facts con- 
cerning the origin and dissemination of 
these evils be kept secret, that in utter 
and needless ignorance men and women 
may innocently, or even with guilt, con- 
tract them? 

“Concealment of vice is not suppression 
of vice. Mr. Comstock, through mis- 
directed and unintelligent zeal, is not 
doing his immediate cause a service, while 
he is working irreparable hurt to the pub- 
lic health.” 


Mr. Comstock himself is convinced 
that he has a divine mission to per- 
form. “I believe that the Great Master 
gave me this work to do on behalf of 
the young children of this country,” he 
recently told Alleyne Ireland, of the 
New York Sunday World. He 
told Mr. Ireland that he believes in a 
personal devil. “Just what do you 
mean when you speak of the devil?” he 
was asked. He replied: “I mean ex- 
actly what I say; a real, personal devil 
who is working in these things. I have 
been working against this devil for 
forty-two years.” He said further: 


also 


“The last census of the United States 
discloses more than ninety million per- 
sons enrolled in the United States. 
More than one-half of this number are 
twenty-one years of age or under. These 
latter are in the plastic stage, when the 
walls in the chamber of imagery in the 
heart are being decorated; when the com- 
missary department of the soul is being 
stored with good or evil influences, 

“If through eye or ear—the portals of 
the chamber of imagery—the sensuous 
book, picture or story is allowed to enter 
the thoughts will be corrupted, the con- 
science seared, the heart hardened and 
the soul damned. 

“T almost shed tears sometimes when 
I see improper poems and pictures in the 
hands of children. I am appalled by the 


wickedness of debauching the minds of 
the young for a money consideration. It 
is the devil’s 


work.” 









HE psychological danger in- 

volved in the exhibition of 

moving-picture films is strik- 

ingly described in the New 

York Outlook by Mrs. Bar- 
clay Hazard, head of the New York 
Branch of the National Florence Crit- 
tenton Mission for unfortunate women. 
It seems that The Outlook, in con- 
nection with recent discussion regard- 
ing so-called “white slave films,” sent 
two of its editors to see the picture 
drama entitled “The Traffic in Souls.” 
They made, on the whole, a favorable 
report. The Outlook editorially said 
that this particular film was false in 
some particulars of fact and out of pro- 
portion in the presentation of others. 
Even the best of such films, the same 
paper continued, could not teach moral- 
ity to the immoral, could not by them- 
selves inculcate high ideals. But, in 
spite of that, “they might be made of 
tremendous value in destroying the 
glamor of baseness.” To the mind of 
The Outlook the question whether a 
moving picture portraying some phase 
of the social evil should be permitted 
presentation or not depended entirely 
upon the last point mentioned in the 
previous sentence. Did it make vice 
attractive? Did it make virtue seem 
foolish and evil a means to pleasure 
and quick reward? 

In face of all this, Mrs. Hazard 
writes to The Outlook: “I fully realize 
your point of view, but it seems to me 
that you only touch upon the fringe 
of the subject.” “We protest,’ she 
says, “against an exhibition to young, 
immature and easily influenced minds 
of pictures which suggest a life which, 
tho it may apparently end tragically, 
is extremely alluring to the youthful 
mind.” She writes further: 


“Let us take, for example, the analo- 
gous case of films showing holdups, rail- 
way wrecks, cowboy fights, etc., the heroes 
of which are occasionally led even to the 
electric chair. But their final destination 
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does not in the smallest degree discourage 
their would-be imitators among the boys 
of the community. Hardly a week passes 
that some enterprizing boys are not ar- 
rested as runaways, having started out to 
capture and annihilate the wild Indians 
with the somewhat inadequate equipment 
of two dollars and forty cents and a rusty 
revolver. Did their activities end there, 
the amusing interest might be the one 
most obvious; but these same children 
have been known to tie younger and 
weaker comrades to the stake and light 
bonfires, which have so injured the vic- 
tims that several deaths are the record of 
this species of entertainment. Now, these 
boys are not necessarily either foolish and 
simple, as shown by the rusty revolver; 
nor are they inherently bloodthirsty and 
wicked, as might be indicated by the fire 
and stake. They are simply normal ad- 
venturous boys on whose minds the films 
made no impression except such as they 
chose to have made upon them. The 
human mind, even at a very early period 
of life, is intensely selective. There is 
much psychology in the Bible text, ‘What 
went ye forth to sce?’ For what we go 
forth to see is what we do see; and what 
impression we take from pictures, from 
plays, from books, and even from music, 
is the impression that we choose to take.” 


This argument, Mrs. Hazard con- 
tinues, applies with even greater force 
to the subnormal. “No one,” she tells 
us, “could have been for any number 
of years in the work of helping un- 
fortunate young women without real- 
izing very forcibly what a very large 
percentage of them are what we used 
to call ‘not just right,’ or, as they 
say in New England, ‘not all there.’” 
Two types, in particular, need to be 
noted, namely, the so-called “border- 
line cases” and the neurasthenics. The 
border-line class comprises girls who 
have very little active mentality. They 
are weak and unmoral, rather than 
immoral; they live for the moment 
only. The neurasthenic is identified by 
Mrs. Hazard with the hysterical per- 
son, and suffers from a disease “re- 
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quiring as much patience and skill in 
controlling as it would were the malady 
active mania.” To quote further: 


“Bearing these two cases in mind, it is 
not difficult to see where the danger lies in 
exhibiting films such as were recently 
censored out of Washington, but are 
freely exhibited in other cities, and the 
untold harm they can do. The girl of the 
border-line type, the type first named, goes 
to see these films. To her untrained, 
unbalanced and extremely — susceptible 
mentality the only appeal made by such 
pictures is one of allurement. Vanity, love 
of luxury, and craving for excitement are 
almost always present in this class of 
women. They therefore feel, if they can 
be said to think so far ahead, that they are 
willing to run any risks to attain the im- 
mediate result. Consequently what the 
psychologists call suggestion plays a much 
larger part in the lives of the border-line 
class than it is easy for ordinary people 
to comprehend. 

“As to the effect on the neurasthenic, 
it is perhaps not best to go into it here. 
Suffice it to say that any physician with 
experience among such cases will testify 
to the immediate and serious physical re- 
sults of this auto-suggestion.” 


Mrs. Hazard states that she makes 
her objections to the exploitation of 
the social evil by sensational represen- 
tations in no narrow-minded spirit, in 
no desire to shut her eyes to unfor- 
tunate facts and then say that they do 
not exist. She concludes: 


“Were it possible to show what was 
the real after-life of these girls, there 
might possibly be some excuse for their 
exhibition. It is not a sudden nor a 
dramatic end which comes to the great 
majority. The films cannot show the slow 
disintegration of nervous tissue; it cannot 
show the insidious advance of anemic dis- 
eases, even tho those incidental to the 
profession are avoided; it cannot show the 
hopeless, helpless longing for a return to 
normal conditions after it is too late; and 
these things constitute the real and un- 
avoidable tragedy.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CHINA’S RETURN 


FEW years ago, the Japa- 
nese Government seriously 
considered the advisability of 
adopting a national form of 
worship. It looked into the 
conflicting claims of Shintoism, Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism and Christianity, 
and it almost decided on Christianity. 
Then the whole scheme fell through. 
Japan decided that it could get along 
better without adopting any national 
religion. 
Now China, confronted by the same 


TO CONFUCIANISM 


problem, has come to a _ different 
conclusion. It has selected Confu- 
cianism. In January last a bill pre- 
scribing the worship of Heaven and 
of Confucius was submitted to the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the new Chi- 
nese Republic by President Yuan Shi 
Kai. One of the most remarkable de- 
bates in the world’s history ensued. 
Authorities thousands of years old 
were freely quoted. An_ eminent 


scholar asked, “What is Heaven?” and 
contended that it must be defined be- 





fore it could be generally worshiped. 
There was much discussion also con- 
cerning the worship cf Confucius, one 
delegate asking: “Is hz a god or a hu- 
man being? If the latter, how can he 
be worshiped? And if he is to be 
worshiped by the schools, how can the 
scholars of other religions maintain 
equal standing?” All objectors were 
finally overruled, and the bill was 
passed with the understanding that the 
questions at issue were to be regarded 
mainly in a political light. 






































The formal adoption of Confucian- 
ism as the State religion of China has 
come as something of a shock to the 
Christian world. One commentator 
regards Confucianism as “a deadly 
philosophy of conduct.” The Chris- 
tian Herald (New York) speaks of 
China’s four hundred millions being 
“given back to idolatry.” The Congre- 
gationalist and Christian World (Bos- 
ton), however, takes a more cheerful 
view of the situation. It comments: 


“The determination of President Yuan 
to restore the Confucian practice as the 
established religion of China rests, ap- 
parently, on three considerations. One is 
the observed relaxation in the popular 
moral code since the revolution. The 
Confucian ideal of the ruler as parent of 
his people and so responsible for their 
correction and instruction in righteous- 
ness would make a strong appeal to any 
educated and governing man of China. 
Yuan is of the North, where Confucianism 
is strongest, and he commits himself to 
the least possible amount of dogma in 
adopting it as a national religion, while 
he restores to full authority the traditional 
codes of practical morality. Another mo- 
tive seems to be a desire to strengthen 
his position by an appeal for popularity in 
identifying himself with the most Chinese 
of all Chinese products. A third, we may 
guess, is the opportunity the great annual 
festivals and offerings at the worship of 
heaven give him to appear in the place as 
high priest of the nation once occupied 


- by the emperors and to secure to himself 


the prestige that nationally representative 
character will give. He is not to wear 
the crown, but otherwise he will be in the 
sight of all China as his former master, 
the Manchu emperor. 

“We have never desired or expected 





that Christianity would be made the 
legally established religion of China. We 
do not believe in established religions. 
Christianity must make its way into the 
love and loyalty of the Chinese people. 
The practical question is of the effect which 
this reestablishment of Confucianism will 
have upon that forward march of the 
faith. Confucianism is certainly less ob- 
jectionable than religious anarchy. It may 
be treated, aside from the sacrifices, as the 
mere code of public ethics which it really 
is. If there is no withdrawal of free wor- 
ship and confession and no state compul- 
sion put upon Christians in the service of 
the government, we hardly see how the 
work of the missions can be seriously 
hindered by this decision of the govern- 
ment. Chinese Christianity will ultimately 
be Chinese, not Western, and it will be 
sure to appropriate for its own use all that 
is best in Confucian thought and ethics; 
just as Christianity in the West appro- 
priated festivals and symbols from the 
Greek and Northern faiths. That is a 
process that takes time. We are sure 
that the innate vitality of Chinese Chris- 
tianity will use that time to good advan- 
tage and we may be thankful that the 
restored faith has no inherent tendencies 
toward persecution. The real struggle of 
the faith of Christ in China will be with 
Buddhism and, perhaps, in the West, with 
a revived Mohammedanism.” 


Unity, the Chicago religious weekly 
which aims to synthesize all religions, 
takes a similarly optimistic view, but 
for different reasons. It says: 


“*State religion’ of any kind is to be 
distrusted, possibly, for it is apt to be 
interpreted in terms of intolerance towards 
all other religions, but the teachings of 
Confucius, and perhaps still more the 
practice of the wise old prophet of politics, 
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the man who lifted statesmanship into a 
devotion, has done much for China in 
the past, and there is much yet to be 
done. ... 

“Next to Socrates, of all the great 
teachers of religion, Confucius ‘has. ¢s- 
caped the obscuration of miracles, the 
entanglement of supernatural claims, theo- 
logical dogmas and ecclesiastical formulas. 
An intelligent, loving, devoted Confucian- 
ist is preferable, in China or out of 
China, to a shallow, unintelligible, unap-' 
preciative a d formal Christian, because 
the former is a better ‘Christian’ than the 
latter. There is more spiritual potency in 
a movement which seeks to elevate and 
perfect the religious life from within than 
in trying to graft upon the people an 
exotic in religion with a foreign phrase- 
ology. As in economics and commerce, 
it is wise to encourage home industries 
and improvements. When China brings 
its democracy up to the standards of its 
great lawgivers, when the analects of 
Confucius, of Mencius and the philosophy 
of Lao-Tse are widely circulated and in- 
telligently studied and popularly loved, 
then, like Felix in the New Testament, 
the Chinaman will be moved to say *Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian,’ and the Christian missionary can 
respond in the words of Paul, ‘Not al- 
most, but altogether I would thou wert 
as I am, save these bonds,’—the bonds 
of prejudice, the bonds of blindness, the 
bonds that still obscure the truth that is 
to be found in all religions. The holy 
life is the same under all systems of 
religion and all the great teachers of 
religion have taught one gospel in varying 
forms, and that is the gospel of love and 
loyalty, of justice and reverence. Our 
chief anxiety should be that China should 
have a religion. If it can be made more 
potent let it be a ‘state’ religion. Let 
us not be too anxious about the label.” 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN “HUMAN” AND 


“FEMALE” FEMINISM 


ITHERTO we have had 

only the antagonism of femi- 

nists and anti-feminists with 

which to puzzle our brains. 

Now it appears that there 
are two emergent forces in the fem- 
inist movement itself, not only distinct 
but opposed,—“‘Human Feminists” and 
“Female Feminists,” thus producing a 
kind of three-sided warfare. Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, in her magazine, The 
Forerunner, calls attention to this di- 
vision, and she writes: “The one holds 
that sex is a minor department of life; 
that the main lines of human develop- 
ment have nothing to do with sex, and 
that what women need most is the 
development of human characteristics. 
The other considers sex as paramount, 
as underlying or covering all phases of 
life, and that what woman needs is an 
even fuller exercise, development and 
recognition of her sex.” Between the 
two extremes, of course, there are 
many shades and degrees of opinion; 
nevertheless the real struggle lies 


between these sharply defined forces. 
Mrs. Gilman continues: “The Human 
Feminist holds that woman’s grave in- 
jury is that she has been debarred from 
this human development; that she has 
been so preoccupied with being a 
woman, so happy or so miserable in 
the range of her feminine relation- 
ships, that she has failed to notice her 
painful deficiencies as a human being. 
The Female Feminist, on the other 
hand, holds that woman is preemi- 
nently and most valuably a female, 
and as such she should be indulged, 
honored, paid, and allowed full and free 
activity.” 

Mrs. Gilman herself, according to a 
writer in the Nineteenth Century, is 
the present “inspiration and authority” 
of Human Feminism. “Our Human- 
ness” is the keynote of her entire 
philosophy. Ellen Key is the high 
priestess of Female Feminism the world 
over. In a series of articles appearing 
recently in Harper's Weekly, and en- 
titled “Woman in a New World,” 





Madame Key reaffirms her belief in 
this doctrine. She presents a great 
paradox. Radical and extremely dan- 
gerous to present-day morality in all 
that concerns marriage and the sex 
relations, she is yet profoundly con- 
servative, even reactionary, in all that 
pertains to motherhood. Her ideal of 
womanly self-sacrifice is very like the 
anti-feminist’s; only it contains more. 
To the duty of self-sacrifice she would 
add the power of maternal self-asser- 
tion. She believes in a consecration 
and an exaltation of motherhood which 
amounts to the predominance of the 
woman over the man, a maternalization 
of life. “The greatest danger to femi- 
nism and to humanity,” Ellen Key now 
writes, “is that so many of the best 
women do not realize that the duty of 
motherhood is the most valuable to the 
nation, the race, and humanity, and that 
it is all important to reach again on a 
higher plane the union of self-assertion 
and self-sacrifice which only mother- 
hood can bring. ...It is woman’s 
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wisdom which the ancients worshiped. 
It is this wisdom which must be again 
respected and followed, in order that 
humanity may rise to the moral and 
spiritual height to which it has al- 
ready risen materially, intellectually 
and scientifically. She concludes her 
argument with one of her glowing par- 
agraphs: 


CURRENT OPINION 


“Motherhood, which is the fountain 
head of unselfish ethics and which is 
woman’s special field of action, must 
become her highest responsibility in think- 
ing, feeling and acting. This is meant 
not only in a direct sense. When women 
in youth and early middle age have ful- 
filled their highest moral duty, to bear 
and rear the new race, and when in this 
work they have used all the culture which 





their new freedom has given them, then 
the time for spiritual motherhood arrives 
and occupies their later years. All we 
dream of for the future may yet be 
realized, and realized through the women, 
if the mothers of the next thousand years 
will consider it their highest happiness to 
promote through their children the evolu- 
tion of the race toward a higher hu- 
manity.” 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
FROM A RELIGIOUS POINT OF VIEW 


N the ground that “an edu- 
cation which simply per- 
mits, or at most invites, 
children to learn something, 
is an education essentially 
incomplete,” the Chicago Presbyterian 
weekly, The Continent, makes a strong 
attack on the “Montessori system” so 
brilliantly expounded by its founder in 
this country during recent weeks. 
Madame Montessori’s main conception 
is stated by The Continent as follows: 


, 


“A child is primarily entitled to free- 
dom. There are forces implanted in the 
soul of every normal child which, if given 
a chance to develop unhindered, are bound 
to produce in manhood or womanhood the 
highest value of which that particular in- 
dividuality is capable. There is no better 
thing to do for a child than for a plant— 
let it grow. The only advantage which a 
child’s elders can really afford him is the 
same advantage that a plant needs—a 
weedless garden to grow in.” 


Thus in direct opposition to the ancient 
proverb, “As the twig is bent, the tree's 
inclined,’ the Montessori teaching de- 
clares it a crime to try to bend the twig. 
Now what, asks The Continent, shall 
the conscientious Christjan mother say 
to this? Is this indeed a better way to 
raise children than her mother’s way? 
The Presbyterian paper replies: 


“Like most innovations, this Montessori 
doctrine deserves something to be said in 
its favor and something in disapproval. 
But since its praise is spoken by many 


voices, it will not be ungenerous here 
to dwell on the dispraise that for fair 
judgment must go to balance the appro- 
bation. 

“The criticism can for the main part 
be summed up in one sentence: 

“The Montessori method falls short 
because it does not recognize that for a 
child’s complete education two diverse 
developments must work out in his life 
—the development of his own indi- 
viduality and the development of his 
adjustment to other lives. 

“Madame Montessori has had her eyes 
so exclusively fixed on the first that she 
has neglected the second of these neces- 
sities. 

“And that is the reason why she asks 
for the child freedom only. Developing 
the child’s personality does require free- 
dom. In that aspect freedom is a sacred 
right for the child. 

“But developing social adjustment is 
every whit as important; indeed, from 
the standpoint of the common interest of 
humanity it is more important. Now note 
this well: 

“The condition for educating a child into 
right social reactions is authority. And 
Madame Montessori, discarding authority, 
eliminates the most of the social element 
in education.” 

The reason why social discipline for 
the child must needs be provided by 
authority appears obvious to The Con- 
tinent. The world, it observes, will im- 
prove from generation to generation 
only as teachers and parents—parents 
especially—transmit to their children 
the accumulated social experience of 
generations gone before. To fail in 








that “is not granting the children a new 
privilege of liberty, but denying them a 
heritage.” And the transmission of so- 
cial experience is not the work of a 
passive onlooker. “It demands positive 
molding action—action of the artist, 
moreover, as well as the gardener.” 
The Continent adds: 


“In practical terms all this heads up into 
the question of requiring obedience from 
the children in the home. A dread has 
come on many mothers lest making chil- 
dren obey may some way stunt their 
growth or malform their lives—stamp on 
them the arbitrary impress of wills other 
than their own. 

“But no fallacy could be more averse to 
real parental duty. ... 

“The years of childhood form habits. 
Through those years the mother is 
under bounden obligation so to exercise 
over her children the authority God in- 
trusts to her that their habits, shaped 
out of actions which she controls, shall 
be those habits that she knows will 
contribute to the world’s peace and 
justice and brotherhood. 

“The world prizes freedom in society 
and politics. But nobody is fit for that 
freedom who has not learned to make 
room for the well-being of others by 
accepting limitations on the exercise of 
his own impulses. 

“That is, in a word, nobody can be a 
good citizen who has not learned to obey. 

“And the modern world still is depend- 
ing on mothers to furnish it citizens who 
know how to obey. The mother who re- 
laxes obedience in the home is, so far 
forth, a traitor to the coming common 
weal.” 





WOMAN'S SELF-SACRIFICE REGARDED 


HAT woman’s self-sacrifice is 
a “sin,” not a duty, and that 
under certain conditions her 
selfishness may become a “su- 
preme virtue,” is the doctrine 
preached by the latest exponent of fem- 
inism, Rebecca West. Miss West is 
sometimes called the enfant terrible of 
English journalism. She is astonish- 
ingly youthful. She likes to shock us 
and show how much she knows. She 
can tilt a lance with Shaw or Wells 
or Chesterton. She is a “human” 


AS A SIN 


feminist, and she has read Charlotte 
Gilman. For the luminous ideal of 
Ellen Key, Miss West shows little 
respect. She professes to find it no 
different from the anti-feminist’s. “Ac- 
cording to these folks,” she declares 
in the London Socialist weekly, The 
Clarion, “a woman should pass auto- 
matically through a serenely senti- 
mental adolescence to a home; there 
the tranquil flame of her unspoiled soul 
should radiate purity and nobility upon 
an indefinitely extended family... . 


Inconceivably incandescent, inconceiv- 
ably economical, like the advertizement 
of a motor lamp come true.” This 
amounts to a claim to haloes for 
women, Miss West continues, for a 
halo is about the only thing that gives 
out light yet needs no fuel. To quote 
further: 


“Unless a human being is inspired with 
wisdom by some supernatural power he 
can only gain wisdom by an experience 
compounded of his sensations. ... We 
are dependent for the value of this basis 
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of wisdom on the extent to which we 
lean out of our selves and adventure 
among alien things. The only times when 
a woman’s physical feelings are concen- 
trated within herself are when she has 
indigestion and appendicitis; when she is 
well she is thinking how warmly the sun- 
light lies on her face or how sweet the 
wet leaves smell. Similarly, when a 
woman’s mental feelings are concentrated 
within herself she must have inflammation 
of the brain. Only the mad wonder con- 
tinually whether they are men or poached 
eggs, and discuss whether the world uses 
them well or ill. The sane look round on 
their fellow-men and delight to see who 
will help them in their work of making 
the world less madly governed; they walk 
the earth to choose their battlefields, and 
touch all it contains to find the substance 
most fit for the forging of weapons. 
Then they glow with the exhilaration of 
wisdom and radiate glory. So might 
many women were they given freedom; 
but they must remain tinged with no 
clearer light than the reflection of the 





AN ARGUMENT FOR FREE THOUGHT AND 


kitchen-range so long as they are made 
to ape the self-sufficiency of the maniac.” 


If women are ignorant of the world 
of life outside the home, how then is 
it conceivable, Rebecca West asks, that 
they can inspire the men who are 
not ignorant of it? The home-keeping 
woman—the devoted wife and mother, 
she further asserts, has signally failed 
to radiate purity and nobility. Other- 
wise our social conditions would not be 
what they are to-day. Men alone have 
not been able “to fight the forces we 
have in an honest quest for civilization 
called up from hell; all the energy of 
the world is needed to battle with 
them.” The woman who remains in 
the home caring only for her own 
children is by her very “softness” en- 
couraging the conditions that may some 
day destroy them. Miss West .con- 
cludes her argument with the follow- 
ing passage: 
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“The fact is that this idea of sacrificing 
the individual to the race never works. 
... There is nothing behind the race but 
the individuals. If half the individuals 
agree to remain weak and undeveloped, 
half the race is weak and undeveloped. 
And if every alternate link of a chain is 
weak it matters not how strong the others 
are: the chain will break all the same. 
Every nation that has contained a slave 
class has fallen to dust and ashes in spite 
of all its military glory and its pride of 
brains. And I cannot remember that any 
individual has ever benefited the race by 
self-sacrifice. ... The people who draw 
down salvation to earth are the people 
who insist on self-realization, whether it 
leads to death or gaiety. Florence Night- 
ingale saved war from its worst disgrace 
and helped the sick because she hated 
disorder, not because she thought she 
ought to do something toilsome. . . . Dar- 
win uncovered the significant eyes of 
Truth because he enjoyed zoology... . 
And truly these are among the saviors 
of men.” 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CONCLUSION THAT HAS 
EVER BEEN REACHED BY MEN 


T was Lord Acton, called the most 
learned Englishman of his day, 
who said that he found the great- 
est inspiration in history when he 
viewed it as a growth toward a 

larger freedom. And now J. B. Bury, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in 
Cambridge University and one of the 
first scholars of our age, tells us in a 
new book* that he regards the estab- 
lishment of free thought and of free 
discussion as the most valuable achieve- 
ment of modern civilization. This 
conclusion appears as the climax of a 
historical argument that begins with 
‘Greece and Rome, passes through the 
Middle Ages, interprets the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, and traces the 
progress of Rationalism through the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

At present, in the most civilized 
countries, Professor Bury remarks, 
freedom of speech is taken as a matter 
of course and seems a perfectly simple 
thing. We are so accustomed to it that 
we look on it as a natural right. But 
“this right has been acquired only in 
recent times, and the way to its attain- 
ment has lain through lakes of blood. 
It has taken centuries to persuade the 
most enlightened peoples that liberty 
to publish one’s opinions and to discuss 
all questions is a good and not a bad 
thing.” Human societies, Professor 
Bury continues, with a few brilliant 


-exceptions have been generally opposed 


to freedom of thought, or, in other 
words, to new ideas, and it is easy 
to see why. 


“The average brain is naturally lazy and 


* A History oF Freepom or THoucHut. Henry 


SHolt & Company. 


tends to take tue line of least resistance. 
The mental world of the ordinary man 
consists of beliefs which he has accepted 
without questioning and to which he is 
firmly attached; he is instinctively hostile 
to anything which would upset the estab- 
lished order of this familiar world. A 
new idea, inconsistent with some of the 
beliefs which he holds, means the neces- 
sity of rearranging his mind; and this 
process is laborious, requiring a painful 
expenditure of brain energy. To him and 
his fellows, who form the vast majority, 
new ideas, and opinions which cast doubt 
on established beliefs and institutions, 
seem evil because they are disagreeable. 

“The repugnance due to mere mental 
laziness is increased by a positive feel- 
ing of fear. The conservative instinct 
hardens into the conservative doctrine 
that the foundations of society are en- 
dangered by any alterations in the struc- 
ture. It is only recently that men have 
been abandoning the belief that the wel- 
fare of a State depends on rigid stability 
and on the preservation of its traditions 
and institutions unchanged.” 


The true argument for freedom of 
speech and of the press, according to 
Professor Bury, is rooted not in so- 
called “natural rights,” but in recogni- 
tion of the fact that there cannot be 
progress without it. The advancement 
of knowledge, he says, and the adap- 
tation of habits and institutions to new 
conditions depend upon it. He con- 
tinues: 


“To advance knowledge and to correct 
errors, unrestricted freedom of discussion 
is required. History shows that knowl- 
edge grew when speculation was perfectly 
free in Greece, and that in modern times, 
since restrictions on inquiry have been 
entirely removed, it had advanced with a 
velocity which would seem diabolical to 
the slaves of the medieval church. 


“Then, it is ovvious that in order to 
readjust social customs, institutions, and 
methods to new needs and circumstances, 
there must be unlimited freedom of can- 
vassing and criticizing them, of express- 
ing the most unpopular opinions, no mat- 
ter how offensive to prevailing sentiment 
they may be.... 

“Once the principle of liberty of 
thought is accepted as a supreme condi- 
tion of social progress, it passes from the 
sphere of higher expediency which we call 
justice. In other words, it becomes a 
right on which every man should be able 
to count.” 


It is not so much criticism of old 
ideas as the appearance of new ideas 
and interests, Professor Bury tells us, 
that changes the views of men at large. 
“Tt is not logical demonstration but 
new social conceptions that bring about 
a general transformation of attitude 
towards ultimate problems.” We read 
further: 


“Those who have the responsibility of 
governing a society can argue that it is as 
incumbent on them to prohibit the circu- 
lation of pernicious opinions as to pro- 
hibit any anti-social actions. They can 
argue that a man may do far more harm 
by propagating anti-social doctrines than 
by stealing his neighbor’s horse or making 
love to his neighbor’s wife. They are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of the State, 
and if they are convinced that an opinion 
is dangerous, by menacing the political, 
religious, or moral assumptions on which 
the society is based, it is their duty to pro- 
tect society against it, as against any, 
other danger. 

“A long time was needed to arrive at 
the conclusion that coercion is a mis- 
take, and only a part of the world is yet 
convinced. That conclusion, so far as 
I can judge, is the most important ever 
reached by men.” 
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The Visit of William 
Butler Yeats. 


OR the third time within recent 
F years, William Butler Yeats, the 

Irish poet and dramatist, has 
come to this country to expound his 
faith and to interest us in his work. 
He was entertained, on his arrival, by 
the Poetry Society of America. He 
is speaking in many cities. The Irish 
players from the Abbey Theater in 
Dublin—the same who brought to these 
shores, two years ago, the fiercely 
fascinating and provocative “Playboy 
of the Western World’—are also 
here, but are acting independently of 
him. Mr. Yeats has lost none of his 
enthusiasm for the theater as “the 
most popular and powerful of edu- 
cators.” County Cork, he says, has 
given the Abbey its best plays of late. 
“Only the other day,” he tells us in an 
interview published in the New York 
Times, “Lady Gregory and I accepted 
a play which in my opinion is a master- 
piece. I found that the author was a 
rural postman in County Cork. 
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He charges us in America with being 
still in the Victorian epoch of litera- 


ture. Our very phraze, “moral up- 
lift,” he says, implies it. Paul Ver- 
laine once said to Mr. Yeats: “I am 
trying to translate ‘In Memoriam’ 
into French, but it is impossible. 
Tennyson was too noble, too ‘Eng- 
lish’; when he _ should have _ been 
broken-hearted, he had many remi- 


niscences.” This is the sort of thing 
that, in Mr. Yeats’s opinion, literature 
should avoid. For propagandist plays 
of any kind, whether written in Eng- 
land or America and directed against 
the white slave trade, or in Ireland 
directed against the British Govern- 
ment, Mr. Yeats has little taste. He 
declares: 


“A great artist has only one considera- 
tion, and that is, reality. If he is a poet, 
it will be the reality of inner life. If he 
is a realistic dramatist or novelist, it will 
be the reality of external life. Which- 
ever he chooses, he has every right of a 
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man of science. The latter is as much 
honored among his fellows for exploring 
the life history of a beetle as for discov- 
ering the history of a star. We do not 
know which is the more important to the 
human race. 

“It is the history of the more intense 
states of consciousness that a great ar- 
tist expounds, and it is necessary to his 
very existence as an artist that he should 
be free to make use of all the circum- 
stances necessary for the expression of 
any permanent state of consciousness. 

“If you deny expression to any pro- 
found or lasting state of consciousness, 
you make that state of consciousness 
morbid and exaggerated. The Greeks had 
no exaggerated morbidity of sex, because 
they were free to express all. They were 
the most healthy of all peoples. The man 
who is sex-mad is hateful to me, but he 
was created by the moralists.” 





Mr. Yeats’s Activities Through 
George Moore's Eyes. 


R. YEATS’S “background” de- 
serves to “dl studied in con- 
nection with his visit. It has 


never been portrayed with such 





We have five very strong and 
competent dramatists in that 
county, where a_ school has 
grown up, all the members of 
which resemble one another in 
their way of looking at life— 
frankly and sincerely, but with 
no idealization.” The one re- 
grettable feature of the new 
school, in Mr. Yeats’s view, 
is its over-seriousness. He is 
“sorry we are getting hardly 
anything but tragedies, for it 
is comedy we want.” He adds: 
“For a long time Ireland pro- 





duced nothing but plays, but 
during the last few years we 
have had James _ Stephens’s 
‘Crock of Gold,’ a_ beautiful 
fantastic story of Irish life 
and wild humor. It is the 


latest literary event in Ireland, 
and it is a great comfort to 
me that Stephens is giving us 
the other side of Irish life. 
He is not a popular novelist, 
but he is trying to write the 
finest literature.” 


Mr. Yeats Maintains That 
Propaganda Cannot Take 
the Place of Art. 


HAT the world will have 
to go through a period of 


violent realism, of drag- 
ging into the light what is HE 
hidden, before it can return 


to a literature of beauty and 
peace, is Mr. Yeats’s conviction. 


obsessed with 


for a return to what he calls 
ested service of the Muses.” 





PREDICTS A RETURN TO ART FOR ART’S SAKE 


American literature, William Butler Yeats opines, is too much 


“moral uplift” and similar themes. 





He hopes 
“art for art’s sake, the disinter- 


insight and with such quaint 
humor as appear in a series of 
chapters from the third and 
unpublished volume of George 
Moore’s autobiography, “Vale,” 
now ‘running in The Enalish 
Review. Mr. Moore takes a 
gleeful pleasure in pricking the 
bubble of illusion, and he chaffs 
Mr. Yeats unmercifully when 
he feels like it. He even takes 
him to task for the “paunch,” 
the “huge stride” and the “im- 
mense fur overcoat” with which 
he returned from previous visits 
to America. He tries to show 
him up as something of a hum- 
bug, and he rolls under his 
tongue the dicta of “A” that 
“Willie Yeats’s best poems 
were written when he was a 
poor boy in Sligo” and that 
“Yeats’s inspiration is de- 
clining.” Mr. Moore objects 
to Yeats’s statement that Lady 
Gregory has discovered a speech 
as beautiful as that of Morris 
and Burns. This is too high 
praise, he thinks, for the peasant 
dialect of Mayo and Galway. 
Apropos of Lady Gregory, Mr. 
Moore repeats an admonition of 
years ago: “One thing, Yeats, 
I have always had in mind, but 
never liked to tell you; it is that 
the way you come down the 
steps from the stage [at the 
Abbey Theater] and stride up 
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the stalls and alight by Lady Gregory 
irritates the audience, and if you will 
allow me to be perfectly frank, I will 
tell you that she is a little too imposing, 
too suggestive of Corinne or Madame 
de Staél. Corinne and Madame de 
Staél were one and the same person, 
weren't they? But you don’t know, 
Yeats, do you?” 


A Vivid Picture 
of Synge. 


ROM this more or less good- 
natured persiflage we pass to 


George Moore’s haunting de- 
scription, in the same review, of the 
tortured and solitary Irishman who 
wrote the “Playboy” and whose name 
will always be associated with the 
dramatic movement that Lady Gregory 
and Mr. Yeats initiated: 


“As I write this line I can see Synge, 
whom I shall never see again with my 
physical eyes, sitting thick and straight in 
my armchair, his large, uncouth head, 
and flat, ashen-colored face with two 
brown eyes looking at me, not unsym- 
pathetically. A thick, stubby growth of 
hair starts out of a strip of forehead like 
black twigs out of the head of a broom. 
I see a ragged moustache, and he sits bolt 
upright in my chair, his legs crossed, his 
great country shoe spreading over the 
carpet. ... Yeats had called him out of 
obscurity for a little while, and now he 
was to pass from us into the night that 
never melts into dawn, unless glory be 
the dead man’s dawn. It seemed a cruel 
fate that decreed that Synge must die 
before his play could be revived in Dub- 
lin, but his fate was cruel from the be- 
ginning. .. . He received Yeats’s belief in 
his genius, and that was all.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Tributes to His Wife. 


HE news of the death of Mrs. 
| Robert Louis Stevenson at Mon- 

tecito, near Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, stirs memories of wifely devo- 
tion that has seldom been matched. 
Mrs. Stevenson outlived her famous 
husband twenty years, but she never 
failed in loyalty to him. From the first 
moment that they met, in 1878, at the 
little village of Grez in the forest of 
Fontainebleau, there was an_ under- 
standing between them that nothing 
could mar. In his wife Stevenson 
found a critic and secretary, as well as 
a practical adviser. “She had many 
of the fine qualities that are usually 
attributed to men rather than to 
women,” S. S. McClure tells us; “a 
fair-mindedness, a large judgment.” 
The last book on which Stevenson 
worked, “The Weir of Hermiston,” 
was dedicated to her: 


“I saw the rain falling and the rain-bow 
drawn 

On Lammermuir. 
again 

In my precipitous city beaten bells 

Winnow the keen sea-wind. And here 
afar, 

Intent on my own race and place I wrote. 

Take thou the writing; thine it is. For 
who 


Hearkening, I heard 
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Burnished the sword, blew on the drowsy 
coal, 

Held still the target higher; chary of 
praise 

And prodigal of counsel—who but thou? 

So now in the end; if this the least be 
good, 

If any deed be done, if any fire 

Burn in the imperfect page, the praise be 
thine.” 


Thus Stevenson acknowledged her 
influence and help in his literary work. 
He also wrote: 


“Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 
Steel true and blade straight 

The great artificer made my mate. 


“Honor, anger, valor, fire, 
A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evil stir 
The mighty master gave to her. 


“Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow farer true through life. 
Heart whole and soul free, 

The August Father gave to me.” 





Stevenson as S. S. McClure 
new Hini. 


HE death of Mrs. Stevenson gives 
T peculiar timeliness to a late chap- 

ter of the rich “Autobiography” 
of S. S. McClure, now being printed 
in McClure’s Magazine. Mr. McClure, 
it seems, first heard of Stevenson 
through Charles de Kay, brother-in-law 
of Richard Watson Gilder. At the 
time Mr. McClure was starting his 
syndicate and eager for fresh literary 
material. He met Stevenson at a hotel 
in New York in 1887. “Mrs. McClure 
and I were taken to his room, where 
he received us in bed, very much in the 
attitude of the St. Gaudens medallion, 
for which he was then posing.” This 
led to arrangements by which Steven- 
son supplied stories for the McClure 
Syndicate. Stevenson was already fa- 
mous as the author of “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde,” and by the time that “The 
Black Arrow” (under another name) 
had run through Mr. McClure’s hands, 
he was becoming an international fig- 
ure. Mr. McClure remarks that he 
was always ready to listen to sug- 
gestions and even to submit to being 
“edited.” He “was not handicapped 
by the superstition that his copy was 
divine revelation and that his words 
were sacrosanct,” and in this, Mr. Mc- 
Clure thinks, he was like all writers of 
the first rank. Mr. McClure goes on 
to say: “Stevenson was the sort of man 
who commanded every kind of affec- 
tion: admiration for his gifts, delight 
in his personal charm, and respect 
for his uncompromizing principles. 
Underneath his velvet coat, his gaiety 
and picturesqueness, he was flint. It 
was probably this unusual combination 
of qualities in him that made one eager 
to serve him in every possible way.” 









ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S AMERICAN 


WIFE 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, according to 
S. S. McClure, “had many of the fine qualities 
that are usually attributed to men rather than 
to women: a fair-mindedness, a large judgment, 
a robust, inconsequential philosophy of life, with 
out which she could not have borne, much less 
shared with a relish equal to his own, Steven 
son’s wandering, unsettled life, his vagaries, his 

gipsy passion for freedom.” 


Henry James's Admira- 
tion of Stevenson. 


HEN Mr. McClure paid a visit 
W to London, about twenty-five 

years ago, and met Steven- 
son’s “set,” he was surprised to find in 
their conversation a note of detraction. 
Henley was particularly emphatic. He 
had a double grievance. In the first 
place, he despised America and could 
not bear that a nation such as ours 
should presume to give Stevenson a 
higher place than he held in England. 
In the second place, he had his own 
personal attitude toward Stevenson 
which he later voiced and which led 
to intense controversy. Other of Ste- 
venson’s friends united in depreciating 
him. Some thought that his cousin, 
R. A. M. Stevenson, was the real genius 
of the family. It was not until Mr. 
McClure met Henry James that he 
found, in England, a whole-hearted ad- 
mirer of Stevenson’s gifts. He writes: 


“I had somehow always imagined Mr. 
James as a rather cold and unsympathetic 
man, but I now found how greatly I had 
been mistaken. His tone about Steven- 
son warmed my heart. His warm human 
friendship was a delight after what I had 
been hearing. There was nothing at all 
critical in his attitude. He was Steven- 
son’s friend, admirer, and well-wisher. 
His interest in Stevenson’s health, his 
work, his plans for the future, was 
wholly affectionate, wholly disinterested. 
His loyal, generous feeling I have never 
forgotten. He questioned me about every- 
thing pertaining to Stevenson. His in- 
terest was keen, sympathetic, personal.” 





Mr. Chesterton as the 
Prophet of a New 
Crusade. 


K. CHESTERTON’S latest 

tale, “The Flying Inn” (John 

* Lane), is having a bewilder- 

ing reception. We find reviewers flatly 
contradicting one another in their esti- 
mates and their interpretations of this 
engaging fantasy. It is clear, however, 
that Mr. Chesterton is once more em- 
ploying fiction as a vehicle for his 
whimsical philosophy of life. He is 
frankly a reactionary, and he inveighs 
against everything that is modern. 
Vegetarianism, teetotalism, parliamen- 
tarianism, cubism, the higher criticism, 
model villages for workmen, humani- 
tarianism—are only a few of the things 
that he attacks. On the strength of 
this story, the London Academy pro- 
claims Mr. Chesterton “the prophet of 
a new crusade.” It sees looming 
through his fantastic word-play “the 
new and startling gospel of Common 
Sense.” The London Outlook says: 
“The curious thing about ‘The Flying 
Inn’ is its extraordinary suggestiveness. 
The play that we watch is a burlesque 
of the trend of things in modern Eng- 
land; but behind this extravaganza we 
seem to feel a strife of mighty forces, 
to catch glimpses of a nobler and more 
spacious world, and to see visions of 
knights and ladies and men-at-arms, of 
fierce kings and ecclesiastics, of fat 
friars, and archers, and craftsmen, of 


Robin Hoods and merry men innumer- 
able, living in a world of larger lib- 


CURRENT OPINION 


faith, of nobler 
dreams and _ logical 


erties, of firmer 
ideals, of great 
conclusions.” 


“A Book That Makes You 
Want to Get Up and 
Shout.” 


ANY readers will be content to 

accept “The Flying Inn” as a 

roaring farce. Brian Hooker 
calls it “a narrative comic opera,” and 
Hildegarde Hawthorne says: “It is a 
book that makes you want to get up 
and shout yourself, which is a good 
feeling; a book like a brass band 
marching and playing over hills, with 
strong youths stepping to it.” The 
spirit of adventure runs through the 
whole tale. The very title summons 
before the imagination a picture of a 
stalwart Irishman uprooting the sign 
of a privileged inn and rushing through 
England with a keg of rum and a huge 
cheese. “It’s all a trifle mad,’ Miss 
Hawthorne remarks; “but why not, in 
this mad world?” She continues (in 
the New York Times Book Review): 


“If there is a plot, and it doesn’t matter 
in theeleast, here it is. There is a concert- 
ed movement led by the prize intellectual, 
Lord Ivywood, to remove all inns and 
places for the selling of intoxicating drink, 
Only places specially licensed to display 
a sign may deal in such stuff, and these, 
naturally, will be such as are frequented 
solely by gentlemen. He passes the meas- 
ure through Parliament, and proceeds to 
see to its enforcement with all the bitter 
energy of the fanatic obsessed with the 











SHE WAS MARRIED QUIETLY TO THE GREATEST LIVING ENGLISH NOVELIST 


Miss Florence Emily Dugdale, whose portrait confronts us here, was for many years the 


secretary of Thomas Hardy, and on February 10 became his wife. 


books for children. 


She is the author of several 


GERMANY’S MOST POPULAR NOVELIST 


Rudolf Herzog, whose “Story of Helga” has 
just been translated into English by Adéle Lewi- 
sohn, stands out in strong contrast to most of 
the other great German writers of our day. He 
preaches a resolute optimism. He portrays the 
bright side of middle-class life. 


vision of his own supreme wisdom. But 
there is some one in the way—no less a 
person than the Irish Tom-Jones Giant, 
Captain Dalroy, who, in addition to many 
other admirable, even adorable, qualities, 
is given to bursting into song, extempore 
as to words and music. Here is one 
specimen : 

“*This is the last inn on this coast,’ said 
Dalroy, ‘and will soon be the lasi in Eng- 
land. Do you remember the Saracen’s 
Head? It has been destroyed by lem- 
onade. I made a song about it, which I'll 
sing to you now.’ And with an astound- 
ing air of suddenly revived spirits, he 
roared in a voice of thunder the following 
verses, to a simple but spirited tune of his 
own invention: 


The Saracen’s Head looks down the lane, 

Where we shall never drink wine again; 

For the wicked old Women who feel 
well-bred 

Have turned to a tea-shop the Saracen’s 
Head. 


There are other verses to this song, and 
there are many more songs.” 


The Message of Rudolf 
Herzog. 


HE books that come to us from 

Germany are often turbulent and 

bizar. Even the great figures of 
modern German literature, such as 
Hoffmansthal, Sudermann and Haupt- 
mann, seem to dwell in a region where 
all things are unhealthy and _ hectic, 
and smaller men, such as Hans Heinz 
Ewers, deal exclusively with subjects 
which are more fit for the alienist than 
for the man of letters. It is refresh- 
ing, therefore, to receive the whole- 
some message of Rudolf Herzog, in 
“The Story of Helga” (Dutton), trans- 
lated by Adéle Lewisohn. Herzog is 








Germany’s most popular novelist, and 
the present book has passed through 
more than sixty editions. There is in 
Herzog the joyousness of the Super- 
man, without the morbidity. His 
heroes feast greatly and suffer greatly, 
but life never conquers them; they are 
never degenerates. Tho much of the 
plot of “Helga” has to do with an 
unhappy marriage, there is in it, as 
the New York Times Book Review 
points out, no touch of the erotic or 
the morbid. “The Story of Helga” 
may be, as Cornelia Van Pelt remarks 
in the New York Bookman, very much 
on the surface, but sometimes, as she 


THACKERAY’S HOPELESS LOVE 





FOR 





goes on to say, it is pleasant to spend 
an hour with the sweeter fallacies of 
life and to forbear to name in exact 
terms the depths below. “We have 
any number of such stories written by 
our own people. But it does not come 
amiss to read the same sort of message 
from another nation at times. If it 
gives nothing that is absolutely new, it 
gives a great deal that is very agree- 
able.” This opinion is shared by the 
literary editor of the Boston Herald. 
Aside from its own importance as a 
piece of writing, the story, he holds, is 
important for the light it throws on a 
vast number of the world’s citizens. 
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“German philosophy and German lit- 
erature have trod one path, never far 
apart, You cannot read a life of Goethe 
without becoming acquainted with every 
Fichte and 
The heroic pes- 


important thinker of his time. 
Schelling lived together. 
simism of Nietzsche has put its stamp on 
half the books that have been written in 
Germany in the last decade. 
protest against ‘the bleaching light of 
Nietzschean philosophy.’ He stands for 
the hopefulness ever present in the middle 


Herzog is a 


classes. He never paints a cloud so black 
but that the sun shines through it. Na- 
ture, to him, is always beautiful and life 


worth while at bottom.” 


NEW LIGHT ON THE EMOTIONAL TRIANGLE IN 
WHICH THACKERAY FIGURED 


EARLY nine thousand dol- 

lars were paid in New York, 

the other day, for a series 

of thirty-seven letters writ- 

ten by the famous novelist, 
Thackeray, to Jane Octavia Brookfield 
and to her husband, the Rev. William 
H. Brookfield. Copious extracts from 
the series have been lately published, 
for the first time, in New York news- 
papers, throwing a flood of light on an 
episode in the novelist’s life which has 
hitherto been in large degree a subject 
for speculation. We learn that Thack- 
eray, like Dickens, cherished love for 
a woman who was not his wife. In 
Thackeray’s case, as in Dickens’s, the 
Anglo-Saxon instinct of marital honor 
finally triumphed over romantic pas- 
sion. Of the depth of Thackeray’s 
feeling for Mrs. Brookfield the new 
letters leave no doubt. He shared his 
ideas and his writings with her, and 
longed for her appreciation. He said 
that Amelia, in “Vanity Fair,” was a 
composite of his wife, his mother and 
Mrs. Brookfield. His friendship with 
Mrs. Brookfield was broken off with 
the utmost reluctance on his side. The 
affair was, in short, of compelling in- 
tensity. 

It was a very painful affair in many 
respects, as the new letters make clear. 
Thackeray, it should be remembered, 
had married in 1836 and had had three 
daughters. His wife became insane 
and had to be confined in an asylum. 
Mrs. Brookfield seems to have come 
vividly into his life about the year 
1845. She was the cousin of Arthur 
Hallam, whom Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam” immortalizes. Her husband had 
known Thackeray at Cambridge. 

One of the first letters of the series, 
dated 1847, indicates that Thackeray’s 
marked attentions to Mrs. Brookfield 
were irritating the husband. He as- 
sures Mr. Brookfield that his candid 





. post time... 


admiration is “not the least dangerous,” 
and goes on to say: “My dear old fel- 
low, you and God Almighty may know 
all my thoughts about your wife; I’m 
not ashamed of one of them.” He 
adds: “If I had envy, or what you call 
passion, or a wicked thought, I should 
have cut you long ago.” 

But in spite of his protestations, he 
was capable of writing letters to Mrs. 
Brookfield that approach- - 
ed the danger-point. Here 
is one of them: 


eR I 5 
» ' 
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“T have written one page 
of P-nd-nn-s, but can’t go 
on because it is very near 


“No, dear lady, we will 
do better; we will love each 
other while we may here 
and afterward; if you go 
first you will kneel for me 
in Heaven and bring me 
there; if I, I swear the best 
thought I have is to remem- 
ber that I shall have your 
love surviving me and with 
a constant tenderness bless- 
ing my memory. I can’t 
all perish living in your 
heart. That in itself is a 
sort of seal and assurance 
of Heaven. Say that 
I die and live yet in the 
love of my survivors? Isn't 
that a warrant of immor- 
tality almost? Say that my 
two dearest friends precede 
me and enter into God’s fu- 
turity spotless and angelical, 
I feel that I have two ad- 
vocates in Heaven and that 
my love penetrates there, 
as it were. It seems to 
me that love proves God. 
By love I believe and am 
saved.” 


Mrs Brookfield’s uncle, 
Henry Hallam, did not 
way in which 


like the 





THACKERAY’S PORTRAYAL OF MRS 

A picturesque memento of an emotional crisis in Thackeray’s 

life that for a time threatened to engulf him, but that finally 
left him unscathed. 


things were going. One evening he 
frankly expressed his disapproval. 
What he said we do not know; but 
he must have spoken with unwonted 
warmth, for we find Thackeray writ- 
ing: 


“When H. Hallam spoke as he did to- 
night I’m sure he said what has been 
upon his mind for many months—that he 
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was angry at my constant visits to you. 
But, thank God, I have never concealed 
the affection I have for you. Your hus- 
band knows it as well as I do, and I 
think I have such a claim to the love of 
both of you as no relationship, however 
close, ought to question or supersede.” 


In 1852 a rupture came. “There 
have been very high words between me 
and Monsieur,” Thackeray declares, 
“in consequence of something I said 
to. him that was quite unjustifiable. I 
am going out of town, and I don’t 
know where.” Thackeray kept his re- 
solve to leave town, but he could not 
forget Mrs. Brookfield. He chafed and 
chafed until he could contain himself 
no longer. Then he unbosoms him- 
self to a woman-friend, Miss Perry, 
thus: 


“T don’t see how any woman should not 
love a man who had loved her as I did 
J.; I don’t see how any man should not 
love a woman so beautiful, so unhappy, 
so tender; I don’t see how any husband, 
however he might have treated her, should 
be indifferent at the idea of losing it... 
I’m sure that one or the other on their 
side were wrong in not dismissing me... . 
I wish that I had never loved her. I have 
been played with by a woman, and flung 
over at a beck from the lord and mas- 
ter—that’s what I feel. ...I was pack- 
ing away yesterday the letters of years. 
These didn’t make me cry. They made 
me laugh, as I knew they would. It was 
for this that I gave my heart away. It is 
‘When are you coming, dear Mr. Thacke- 
ray?’ and ‘William will be so happy,’ and 
‘I thought after you had gone away how 
I had forgot, etc.,’ and at a word from 
Brookfield afterward it is—‘I reverence 
and admire him and love him with not 
merely a dutiful but a genuine love’ — 
Amen, The thought that I have been 
made a fool of is the bitterest of all, per- 


haps. . . . Good-bye. I wish it was my 
novel I’d been writing on all these 
pages.” 
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THACKERAY’S EGERIA WITH HER TWO 
MAIDS 


One of the characteristic drawings with which 
Thackeray was wont to decorate letters and odd 
scraps of paper. The picture shows Mrs. Brook- 
field and her two maid-servants. 


Later there came a partial recon- 
ciliation with Mr. Brookfield, and 
Thackeray voices his thankfulness that 
Jane’s “dear little heart” is made tran- 
quil on the score, at least, of his 
enmity with her husband. Then he 
traveled. For months his letters are 
filled with humorous accounts of his 
visits to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and other American cities. 
But, in spite of ail, he could not crush 
his feelings. His mind incessantly re- 
verted to the woman he loved. In 1853 
we find him writing to two common 
friends: 


“It’s happier that we should love each 
other in the grave, as it were, than that 
we should meet by sham-chance, and that 
there should be secrets or deceit. When 
you see her preach this to her again and 
again. Many and many a time a friend 
of mine whispers me (he is represented 
in pictures with horns and a tail), ‘My 
good friend, a quoi bon all this longing 
and yearning and disappointment; yonder 
gnawing grief and daily, nightly brood- 
ing? A couple of lies and the whole thing 
might be remedied. Do you suppose other 
folks are so particular?’ Behold, there 
are four children put their innocent fig- 
ures between the devil and me; and the 
wretched old fiend shirks off with his tail 





between his hoofs. Go and wipe away 
her tears, you dear kind sisters of charity. 
My girls, I suppose, see all about it; but 
they love her all the same.” 


The last definite reference to Mrs. 
Brookfield relates to the possibility 
of her joining the Roman Catholic 
Church. Thackeray thought,her quite 
capable of “skipping into a chapel, 
popping into a confessional before a 
priest who would hear her, soothe her, 
absolve her, baptize her, and send her 
home engaged to Catholicism before 
she knew where she was.” These fears 
proved groundless. Mrs. Brookfield, if 
she felt the lure of Roman Catholicism, 
did not respond to it. She lived until 
1896. Her husband died in 1874. 
Thackeray died in 1863. 

The newly published letters have 
aroused widespread interest both in 
England and in America. The New 
York World refers to them as “a re- 
markable chronicle of the sorrows of 
another Werther.” The New York 
Bookman rejoices that they may serve 
to destroy what it calls “the Thackeray 
humbug,” and to reveal the real 
Thackeray “of flesh and blood, and 
selfishness, and _ irritabilities.’ Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter comments in the 
London Sphere: 


“In connection with these [letters] there 
will always be some silly person who will 
use the word ‘body-snatching’; there will 
be others not silly, but, as I think, wrong- 
headed, who will say that these letters 
ought all to have been burnt. Whether 
they ought or not is very much a matter 
of individual temperament. I confess that 
I am glad they have not been burnt. They 
reflect infinite honor upon Thackeray as a 
human being. They will assist to com- 
plete the picture of him which some future 
biographer of talent may give us. They 
show a very beautiful and affectionate 
nature.” 


IS CENSORSHIP USELESS AS A WEAPON. AGAINST 
LITERARY OBSCENITY? 


ENSORSHIP as an anti- 

toxin against obscenity in 

literature, art, and the the- 

ater is evidently proving as 

great a failure in America 
as it has in Europe. Many recent 
attempts at suppression by this means 
have produced curious and tantalizing 
effects, thoroly unsatisfactory to the 
crusaders against vice who have in- 
augurated them. Remy de Gourmont’s 
ironical comment, “When morality tri- 
umphs, nasty things happen,” seems to 
be proved in these instances. Even 
the champions of purity point out the 
curious social reaction to the stimulus 
of an attempted suppression. Com- 
menting on the failure of a federal 
court to convict Mitchell Kennerley, 
the publisher, of the crime of circu- 


lating obscene literature through the 
mails, the Roman Catholic weekly, 
America, remarks in a discouraged 
tone: “A book in which a half dozen 
professional ‘uplifters’ who were sum- 
moned as ‘expert witnesses’ and a jury 
of ‘twelve good men and true’ have 
found nothing objectionable, has now 
had the best possible advertizement and 
thousands of copies will, of course, be 
sold. Is the condemnation of silence 
the only means we have of banning an 
immoral book ?” 

While attacking the sincerity of 
those who are opposing the censor- 
ship as throttling “the freedom of 
art,” the New York Evening Post 
points out the consequences of at- 
tempted suppressions which are so tan- 
talizing to the inaugurators of them, 


declaring that “nothing more fortunate, 
as regards hard cash, can happen to a 
book than to be excommunicated by 
Mudie’s or the police.” The same 
paper speaks sarcastically of those cen- 
sored writers who cry out against a 
“cruel, cruel censorship which gives 
them several columns of daily adver- 
tizing at nothing per agate line.” 
Obscenity in literature and art, it 
would seem, is an elusive and evasive 
quantity. Some critics characterize the 
official or self-appointed censor as the 
philosopher once was described—as a 
blind man in a dark room hunting for 
a black cat that is not there. But even 
when discovered, obscenity is a difficult 
thing to grasp objectively. Still more 
difficult is it to obtain and sustain a 
legal effectual suppression of the book. 
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RCBERT HERRICK’S VISION 


picture, or film in question. The opin- 
ion of the expert, claims the Spring- 
field Republican, is practically valueless. 


“It is easy to imagine a jury of sensible 
and well-read men and women, broad and 
tolerant in their sympathies and with good 
judgment as to the latitude an artist may 
rightfully demand, to whom such cases of 
literary morals could be referred with 
some confidence. Practically there seems 
to be no way to constitute such a body: 
for wisdom we have no tests. Nor can 
the appearance of the literary expert in 
such cases be viewed without misgiving; 
in other fields our experts have not al- 
ways shone in the court-room. Are we to 
see battles between one set of witnesses 
who testify as experts that a book is pure 
and another set who with equal authority 
pronounce it vile and debasing? The re- 
sult, it may be feared, would be to leave 
the jury worse confounded than ever 
The only thing left would be to call in 
psychologists to give expert testimony as 
to the effect produced upon samples of the 
young person by a reading of the book. 

“It is time to simplify one procedure a 
little. We may as well recognize that pre- 
cise moral judgments are out of the ques- 
tion, and that the only thing to aim at is 
to put some check on the commercial ex- 
ploitation of base books, while leaving as 
much liberty as possible for artistic crea- 
tion or the advocacy of heterodox ideas. 


But for the commercial element such 
trials need seldom be held; those who ad- 
vocate for conscience’ sake views which 
the majority hold for dangerous are few, 
and the world is slowly learning that they 
should be tolerated. But the men, capital 
and machinery ready to pander to the 
baser instincts the moment these get the 
upper hand, thus making the exploitation 
of vice profitable, make difficult the appli- 
cation of an unrestricted liberty. Nearly 
everybody is agreed that there are some 
books the indiscriminate sale of which 
should not be allowed. But wherever the 
line be drawn mistakes will be made, and 
the ‘experts’ cannot be trusted to set us 
right. On the whole, there seems no more 
satisfactory way than to make the test an 
appeal to average opinion and feeling as 
represented by an average jury.” 


It is to be doubted, we read else- 
where, whether these attempted sup- 
pressions ever accomplish anything 
more than to advertize and boom 
vicious products, even tho they may 
sometimes discourage serious art by 
worthy artists, perhaps in an uninten- 
tional but nevertheless stupid fashion. 
Lucian Cary, the editor of the literary 
review of the Chicago Evening Post, 
is convinced that the evils of the cen- 
sorship are certain, even tho its bene- 
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fits are doubtful. Apropos of the 
censorship of moving pictures, he 
wrote recently: 


“The attempt to draw a line between 
what is dangerous to a community in 
words or pictures or symbols —that 1s, 
what is dangerous in ideas—has never 
succeeded; a good many generations have 
tried it, but the really thoughtful know 
that it cannot be done. It is safe to say 
that there never has been a book or a 
play or a newspape: which somebody did, 
not want suppressed. The whole history 
of civilization might be written in terms 
of the failure of censorships of one sort 
and another to distinguish between the 
good and the bad. All well-informed 
persons know that. But apparently some 
very estimable persons have never stopped 
to reflect on it. If they had they would 
realize that there is no immediate test of 
ideas which, when applied, has not done 
harm. 

“There is only one way to discover the 
truth about an idea. That way 1s to set 
it free to fight for its life with other 
ideas. One idea can destroy another; 
nothing else can. But a dangerous idea 
is doubly dangerous for being suppressed. 
There are superstitions which have per- 
sisted for ages simply because they have 
never been permitted to come out in the 
open and be destroyed.” 


HERCULEAN TASKS FOR THE GREAT 


HE American novelist of the 

future must face tasks of 

Herculean proportions. He 

or she has been brought face 

to face with human society 
“in a larger, freer sense than the world 
has ever known,” and it will require 
a greater novelist—an almost super- 
human genius, one might say—a 
“stronger, franker, freer, honester, 
more human novelist” than we have 
ever had, to coordinate the physical, 
social, and spiritual phenomena of 
this amazingly complex and continu- 
ously changing civilization. Yet Rob- 
ert Herrick, the novelist who points 
out these difficulties in a remarkable 
essay on the background of the Amer- 
ican novel in The Yale Review, is not 
sure that this changing, ebullient social 
life of ours can produce a novelist 
great enough to grasp an opportunity 
unique in the history of literature. 
And the Chicago Dial points out that 
such a task “would baffle the powers 
of a Turgénieff or a Balzac. No 
wonder that many of our best novelists 
have given up the attempt, and confine 
themselves to studies in genre and local 
peculiarity.” 

Mr. Herrick, however, suggests that 
our American novelists are shirking a 
real opportunity. As one of the few 
American novelists worthy of serious 
consideration, he is keenly aware of 
the difficulties—the lack of unity and 


AMERICAN NOVELIST 


stability even in our American geog- 
raphy, as well as in climate, in tem- 
perament, in social psychology, and 
spiritual ideals. Yet in this complex 
human ferment, the imagination is fur- 
nished with fruitful matter to work 
upon, the Chicago novelist believes. 
Given a highly diversified people in 
eager strife for individual survival, 
brought together in a materially rich 
environment, what are the results psy- 
chologically and spiritually? That is 
the novelist’s exciting problem. Mr. 
Herrick’s inspiring tho stern message 
to the American novelist is finally 
stated as follows: 


“However vast the field and confusing 
the voices calling therein, there is always 
the moving sense of abounding life, vi- 
tality. No backwater this! No dead sea 
of a monotonous and fixed social surface. 
All is alive and striving for more life. 
Life seethes in America from one ocean 
to the other. Changes — physical, social, 
psychological — are more rapid here than 
elsewhere. And it is the life of men and 
women in conflict and in effort that must 
always produce true drama. Hitherto, it 
has been, perhaps, too much the mere 
struggle to get, to subdue, to enjoy,—a 
satisfaction of appetites. But as the mar- 
gin of free land grows steadily less, as 
our people become more compact, and the 
issues of living together plainer to the 
masses, the quality of our national life 
must become more serious, more sig- 
nificant. In the clash of wills that may 


ensue before we adjust ourselves to the 
relentless pressure of economic laws, 
the profoundest material for imaginative 
treatment will emerge. Thus far we have 
been tardy in realizing the new world,— 
we are behind Europe, especially England 
and Germany, in reading the writing on 
the wall. We have been too easily cir- 
cumstanced to feel the spur of necessity, 
too jealous of our pioneer individualism. 

“But our superiority in wealth will not 
last forever; sometime there must be en- 
acted the world-old drama of class strug- 
gle and readjustment on the stupendous 
scale befitting the size of our social fabric. 
The old urge of justice, the old cry of 
freedom from tyranny—the desire of the 
individual man or woman to prove life 
under tolerable conditions, — these are 
becoming heard more loudly every day. 
And through it all is felt that splendid 
sense of will—the power to mould our 
destiny as we would have it, to create 
afresh the forms and conditions of our 
social life—which is the evidence of youth 
and untamed blood. We shall hear less, 
let us hope, about the ‘captain of industry,’ 
and more about the American ideal, the 
American will, the American character. 

“Something of all this we should right- 
fully demand of our literature,—flower of 
the present, seed of the future. But do 
we get it?” 


“Here is an inspiring motive,” ac- 
cording to the Dial, adding that Mr. 
Herrick, “albeit with too little patience 
and too much bitterness, has placed 
himself in the front rank of those 
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who practise what he preaches with 
so much force and insight.” The 
Chicago Evening Post declares that 
Herrick “virtually admits that there 
are no novelists of any consequence 
in America.” The New York Even- 
ing Post wishes that the rest of Ameri- 
can novelists of to-day, as well as the 
critics, would realize the situation as 
Mr. Herrick does. 


“Such writers as Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son and Mary S Watts are held up to us 
as serious recorders and interpreters of 
American life, as rivals of such men as 
Galsworthy and Bennett and Wells, to 
say nothing of the younger Englishmen, 
of J. D. Beresford, of Hugh Walpole, of 
Oliver Onions and of Gilbert Cannan. 

“Mr. Herrick comments that occasion- 
ally there appears a real novel offering a 
study of the alien element in our society 
and instances the ‘two good ones’ of Al- 
bert Edwards. But he feels that ‘as yet 
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this effort is a mere tour de force’; and 
he questions if an American of enough 
genius will ever arise to do the job.” 


Even those who attempt to pick a 
quarrel with the conclusions of Robert 
Herrick seem unconsciously forced to 
agree with him in pointing out neg- 
lected opportunities for the considera- 
tion of the serious American novelist 
of the future. Thus the New York 
Sun comments in an editorial: 


“We shan’t follow Mr. Herrick into his 
apparent laments over the want of homo- 
geneousness in the population. There is 
the charm and there the chance. There 
are in these United States old ‘cultured’ 
native populations, old uncultured native 
populations, a million varieties of social 
experience, of race diversity, struggle and 
development, shock, intermarriage, inter- 
development, adventurers, real ‘peasants,’ 
nobles of the robe and purse, decadents, 





imposters, conscious and unconscious he- 
roes of the picaresque, victims of the 
town, ingenuous and sophisticated, pre- 
tenders, wills of basalt and gravitators to 
ruin, the falling and rising characters, 
‘fathers and sons’; multitudinous varia- 
tions of race and individuals. Compared 
with the opportunities of this town alone 
those of Balzac were as Parsippany to 
London. , 

“When somebody comes with ‘bow’ls,’ as 
Mulvaney said of his ‘little orfcer boy,’ 
somebody content to see and register, to 
be obscure, to neglect editions by the hun- 
dred thousands; when somebody with 
genius comes there will be some American 
novels that will not be written for the 
check book and for silly grown-up boys 
and girls; novels that will exploit the in- 
numerable riches of some part of a coun- 
try innumerably diverse; that will stop the 
drawing of hideous caricatures born of 
the vapors and conceived out of the 
folly of muckrakers, prigs and magazine 
reformers.” 


A FRENCH NOVEL THAT IS HAILED AS AN 
INSPIRED REVELATION 


T WAS about four years ago that 
Romain Rolland’s novel, “Jean- 
Christophe,” began to attract at- 


tention in the literary world. 
Many facts conspired to give it 
importance. The work, in the first 


place, was immediately recognized as 
one of peculiar sincerity and power in 
its expression of all the seething and 
conflicting thoughts of our generation. 
In the second place, “Jean-Christophe” 
fairly staggered the reader by its bulk. 
Even this age of big thought and big 
achievement was hardly prepared for a 
novel eight hundred thousand words 
long, published in ten volumes. 

Among the first critics in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to praise “Jean- 
Christophe” were H. G. Wells, George 
Moore and Mrs. A. yon Ende. Stefan 
Zweig and Paul Peippel added tributes 
in German and in French. And now 
the great Swedish feminist, Ellen Key, 
offers, in Die Tat (Jena), one of the 
finest interpretations of Romain Rol- 
land and of his work that has yet 
appeared. She makes it clear that 
“Jean-Christophe” is emerging from 
the region of pure literature and be- 
coming a great popular movement. It 
is no longer a mere book, but an idea, 
a particular conception of the world, a 
gospel. 

In 1886, it seems, Rolland became 
acquainted with the works of Tolstoy. 
They made a profound impression upon 
him. Tolstoy, he writes, “was the 
purest light that brightened my youth, 
the comforting star in the dusk of the 
declining nineteenth century ... my 
only real friend in contemporary Euro- 
pean art.” Just such an influence, says 
Ellen Key, as Tolstoy exerted upon the 
young author and the generation that 
grew up with him, he himself is now 


exerting upon the present young gen- 
eration through his “Jean-Christophe.” 
In what he has to teach the youth of 
to-day lies the significance of the mes- 
sage that he brings to the world. 

The young generation, Ellen Key 
writes, has learned from him that the 
ephemeral attitude of mind which fash- 
ion creates toward great spirits or 
toward great ideas is unfruitful, that 
spiritual growth can be attained only 
through profound devotion, that skepti- 
cism toward all greatness spells pov- 
erty, that, on the other hand, admira- 
tion and love are the strongest bul- 
warks of life. 


“The young generation has learned 
from him to despise phrases and decla- 
mation. It has taken from him Goethe’s 
conception of creation: ‘In the beginning 
was the deed.’ It has heard him proclaim 
that nationalism which means fidelity to 
what is best in the French people—love 
of truth and justice, the will to freedom 
and brotherhood, the courage to suffer 
for those ideal values, and, above all, the 
dream of happiness for all humanity... . 
The youth for whom each part of ‘Jean- 
Christophe’ was a great event shares 
Rolland’s contempt for the estheticism 
which turns away from life, and for 
the finer or coarser pleasures which to 
weaklings constitute the meaning of life. 
They have learned to distinguish between 
the great art and the works of those 
who think they produce art but who only 
produce artifice.” 


Rolland’s vehicle for the spread of 
his gospel being art, the general atti- 
tude toward art is a question of the 
utmost importance to him. But his 
message, Ellen Key notes, is a practical 
message and must lead to action. 
“Art,” he says, “the sense of beauty, 
is the most intense, the most ex- 


pansive of emotions, and, like human 
love, is the great force making for 
brotherhood. Those who love most do 
most.” The artist conibines love with 
a sense of beauty. Rolland, by the 
great influence he exerts upon modern 
life, confirms for Ellen Key the truth 
of Schiller’s saying that the poet is the 
only true man; beside him the best 
philosopher is a mere caricature. 

The greatest accomplishment of Rol- 
land, in Ellen Key’s view, is that he 
has led France back to the Christian 
religion, not in any reactionary sense, 
not because, as has been claimed, 
science has failed to explain and 
justify life. Humanity needed a new 
living source from which to draw 
sustenance, and the poet seized upon 
this reactionary backward movement 
and converted it into a source of life. 
“The leading motif of his symphonic 
work is Beethoven’s thought: ‘Through 
suffering to joy.’ ‘We cannot,’ he says, 
‘understand life with all its contra- 
dictions, we cannot ennoble its brutality 
except by living it in the highest and 
fullest sense. Music, the all-uniting 
art; love, the all-embracing condition 
of the soul, are the two highest rela- 
tions to that God who is life.’ ” 

To a man of Rolland’s stature, Ellen 
Key points out, fame has little to offer. 
He will be proud only when his work 
will have borne full fruit, when the 
French spirit embracing the whole 
world will have become a reality 
throughout the world. “Rolland’s great 
book is an inspired revelation. It 
proves that not only the great ideas 
that France has given the world still 
live in French people. It proves fur- 
ther that humanity at large still needs 
the French spirit to enable it to realize 
them.” 
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RECENT POETRY 





VOICES OF THE LIVING POETS 


N a recent number of J7he Dial, 

Charles Leonard Moore has an 

interesting essay on “Poetic Ex- 

pression.” He dwells mainly upon 

“verbal magic,” which he defines 
as follows: “To use words as if they 
had never been used before, to impart 
to them a fresh fragrance, an inexpli- 
cable charm, a profundity which makes 
whole histories or extended phenomena 
implicit in a phrase,—that is what is 
meant by ‘verbal magic.’” He quotes 
John Drinkwater to the effect that this 
magic forms but “an exquisite frag- 
ment of our poetry’—a hundred or 
perhaps a thousand lines. Kipling in 
his story “Wireless” reduces them to 
two passages, one by Coleridge, one by 
Keats. Mr. Moore dissents. He finds 
this magic “scattered thickly over all 
English verse of the better kind,” and 
he gives a series of quotations contain- 
ing it from American poets—Emerson, 
Poe, Bryant and Halleck. But there is, 
he goes on to say, “much more to liter- 
ature, even to poetry, than the extreme 
wizardry of words,—there are the ex- 
pression of thought, emotion, perso- 
nality; the creation of character, the 
telling of tales, the building up of 
artistic wholes.” Even in the greatest 
of poets, he insists, “this enchanted 
apparition of words is only the warp 
of their work; rhetoric, language raised 
more or less above the ordinary, is the 
woof.” 

We agree. There are two injurious 
things to which most of our poets are 
addicted. One is the constant search 
for the magic word. The other is the 
conscious effort to express their souls. 
If they would forget all about their 
souls and let the magic words come 
when they will, we would have less 
strained and artificial verse and fewer 
pathological poets on our hands. The 
magic word does not come from much 
searching and the only soul-expression 
that counts is that which is unpremedi- 
tated and unconscious. 

We find no “verbal magic” in the fol- 
lowing poem, taken from The J/nde- 
pendent. But it has a different kind of 
magic—the magic of poetic vision, of 
an imagination that sees romance and 
beauty in ordinary things: 


“THE ORIENT, HALF MOROCCO, 
8VO.” 


By Ruts Comrort MITCHELL. 
Ss bought a book, once, with the 


butter money— 
A wild, undreamed-of, reckless 
thing to do! 
(So much to manage for the winter 
schooling ; 
That split in Hannah Mary’s Sunday 
shoe. .. «) 


The cover bravely flaunted gold and 
scarlet,— 


Gave hint and promise of the hidden 
feast, 
Fine-grained and limber, sleek beneath 
the fingers, 
Frankly symbolic of the gorgeous East. 


She wrapt it up and laid it in the bureau; 
She knew she wouldn't get to read it 


soon ,— 
Not while she had the harvesters to cook 
for, 
Tho maybe ...of a Sunday after- 
noon. ... 


How often, then, her thoughts went wing- 


ing to it 
Through all the cumbered days she had 
to wait, 
Till, in a scanty hour of hard-won lei- 
sure, 
She entered shyly through the latticed 
gate: 


Dim harims ... sultans . . . yashmaks 
. cloudy ndrgilehs— 
Strange sounding words from far-off 
story lands; 
The farmhouse fades; the Wishing Car- 
pet bears her 
To Kairowan, across the golden sands. 


Since then, through all the somber woof 
of living, 
For her the mystic Orient weaves its 
spells ; 
Faintly, at dawn, down through the dairy 
pasture, 
She seems to hear the chime of temple 
bells. 


Now she can see beyond the piles of 
mending— 
(There is a window in her prison 
tower !) 
Beyond the baking and the baby tending: 
The Mueddin cries across the sunset 
hour. 


When the fierce August sun in grudging 
mercy, 
Threatening worse torments for the 
morrow, sets, 
The battered barns, the tanks, the gilded 
hay cocks, 
Are distant domes, and towers, and 
minarets. 
The sullen farmer, summoned in to 
supper, 
Weary and silent as he slouches down, 
To her fresh eyes becomes a mighty 
Caliph 
Whose minions tremble at his slightest 
frown. 


Subtlest of all—of course they do not 
mark it— 
She in herself is gently touched with 
grace— 
The swifter carriage of the toil-warped 
figure, 
The ghost of girlhood in her furrowed 
face. 


Sometimes they have to call her twice, 
and sharply; 
(They see her, and they think that she 
is there!) 


Through all the homely clamor, she is 
hearing 

Oh, very near and clear, The Call to 
Prayer! 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox is spoken of 
recently by an English writer, as “the 


best-read poet of to-day.”’. It is not 
hard to see why. She touches the 
heart. This is from Good Housekeep- 


ing Magazine: 
HUSKS., 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOX 


HE looked at her neighbor’s house 

S in the light of the waning day— 

A shower of rice on the steps, and 

the shreds of a bride’s bouquet. 

And then she drew the shade, to shut 

out the growing gloom, 

But she shut it into her heart instead. 

(Was that a voice in the room?) 


“My neighbor is sad,” she sighed, “like 
the mother bird who sees 

The last of her brood fly out of the nest 
to make its home in the trees’— 

And then, in a passion of tears: “But, 
oh, to be sad like her; 

Sad for a joy that has come and gone!” 
(Did some one speak, or stir?) 


She looked at her faded hands, all bur- 
dened with costly rings; 

She looked on her widowed home, all 
burdened with priceless things. 

She thought of the dead years gone, of 
the empty years ahead— 

(Yes, something stirred and something 
spake, and this was what it said:) 


“The voice of the Might Have Been 
speaks here through the lonely dusk; 

Life offered the fruits of love; you gath- 
ered only the husk. 

There are jewels ablaze on your breast 
where never a child has slept.” 

She covered her face with her ringed 
old hands, and wept and wept and 
wept. 


The relativity of things is not a 
poetic phrase, but the thing itself can 
be made into poetry. George Sterling, 
in Ainslee’s, proves this: 


PAST THE PANES 


By GeorGE STERLING 


HEN I was ill, from my low bed 
I gazed the little window 
through 


And saw a scanty patch of blue, 
Part of the great sky overhead. 


And now, grown strong, I climb the hill, 
And from my seat so lone and high 
I see the wide, majestic sky, 

And feel the winds, and look my 4ll. 


But all the clouds of that cool dome, 
And all its turquoise far, but clear, 
Are not as wonderful and dear 

As that blue space I watched at home. 
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Oh, strange! that humble things should be 
Of stature more than mountains are— 
The grass diviner than the star, 

A teardrop deeper than the sea! 


“Beyond the Stars and Other Poems,” 
by Charles Hanson Towne, is a slight 
offering from so gifted a _ singer, 
but the little book is redeemed by 
“Ballad of Shame and Dread” which 
need not shun comparison with Ros- 
setti’s immortal “Jenny.” This ballad 
is too long for quotation. We select 
a shorter poem revealing the deftness 
of the author’s touch and the. mellow- 
ness of his talent. 


HOW SOFTLY RUNS THE 
AFTERNOON 


By CuHarLtes Hanson TowNE 


OW softly runs the afternoon 
Beneath the billowy clouds of 
June! 


How brightly every moment slips, 
How lightly sail the great cloud-ships! 


How slowly all the galleons go 
Within that airy sea of snow— 


Their white sails set, vast argosies 
Bound for mysterious Hebrides! 


Ah, let them vanish in the light 
Beyond the sun, beyond the night, 


Faring to harbors strange and dim 
Beyond the great world’s utter rim! 


I shall not care; I envy not 
Their journeyings to lands forgot; 


For in the wonder of your smiles 
My heart is on enchanted isles; 


And in the silence of your soul 
I reach love’s paradisal goal; 


In the soft pressure of your hands 
I touch far magic fairy-lands; 


And in the rapture of your kiss 
I find the heavenly peaks of bliss. 


Beneath the billowy skies of June 
How softly runs the afternoon! 


There are music and charm in this 
poem which we find in The Trend, but 
we have taken the liberty of mending 
a line in the first stanza that could not 
be parsed: 


KYANOMI. 


By Rena Cary SHEFFIELD 


CAN see the cherry blossoms 
| As they bloom in old Japan, 
Falling pink and white about her, 
Little maid of Yokosan. 
I can see the gold of sunrise, 
And the silver of the moon, 
Hanging like an arch of Eros 
O’er the dusk of the lagoon. 
I can feel the warmth of summer, 
And the drowsy stir of air; 
And the slender little fingers 
Strumming softly to me there. 
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And the world’s a flood of sweetness 
When you play your samisen. 
Kyanomi—Kyanomi 
I dream of you again. 


I can see you as I used to, 
With the lotus in your hair 
Piled up smooth and dark and shining; 
And the robes you used to wear, 
Gay like wings of birds and beetles, 
Sweet perfumed and flowing free; 
And the long, light sliding windows 
Where we leaned and watched the sea. 
I can feel your soft caresses, 
Blossoms of the East they seemed, 
Fluttering down so warm and gentle 
Like dream kisses I have dreamed. 
And the world’s a flood of sweetness 
When you play your samisen. 
Kyanomi—Kyanomi 
I dream of you again. 


At last Nicholas Vachel Lindsay has 
given us his poems in book-form 
(Mitchell Kennerley). The volume 
takes its title, “General William Booth 
Erters Into Heaven and Other Poems,” 
from one of the most talked-of poems 
of the last few years. The author has 
a combination of the crusader’s zeal 
and the poet’s fine instinct, and his best 
work, such as the Booth poem, “The 
Trap,” “The Eagle That Is Forgotten,” 
“On Reading Omar Khayyam,” and 
“On the Building of Springfield” show 
the two traits united in a very delight- 
ful way. He has, however, a fondness 
for pure fancy and fantasy. We have 
reproduced so many of his crusading 
poems in the near past that we select 
now one of his “Fantasies and Whims” : 


EDEN WINTER. 


By Nicuotas VaAcHEL Linpsay. 


IN 


(Supposed to be chanted to some rude 
instrument at a modern fireplace.) 


Cte we the story now 
Tho’ in a house we sleep; 
Tho’ by a hearth of coals 

Vigil to-night we keep. 

Chant we the story now, 

Of the vague love we knew 

When I from out the sea 

Rose to the feet of you. 


Bird from the cliffs you came, 
Flew thro’ the snow to me, 
Facing the icy blast 

There by the icy sea. 

How did I reach your feet? 
Why should I—at the end 
Hold out half-frozen hands 
Dumbly to you, my friend? 
Ne’er had I woman seen, 
Ne’er had I seen a flame. 
There you piled fagots on, 
Heat rose—the blast to tame. 
There by the cave-door dark, 
Comforting me you cried— 
Wailed o’er my wounded knee, 
Wept for my rock-torn side. 


Up from the South I trailed— 
Left regions fierce and fair! 
Left all the jungle-trees, 

Left the red tiger’s lair. 
Dream-led, I scarce knew why, 
Into your North I trod— 








Ne’er had I known the snow, 
Or the frost-blasted sod. 


O how the flakes came down! 
O how the fire burned high! 
Strange thing to see he was, 
Thro’ his dry twigs would fly, 
Creep there awhile and sleep— 
Then wake and bark for fight— 
Biting if I too near 

Came to his eye so bright. 
Then with a will you fed 
Wood to his hungry tongue. 
Then he did leap and sing— 
Dancing the clouds among, 
Turning the night to noon, 
Stinging my eyes with light, 
Making the snow retreat, 
Making the cave-house bright. 


There were dry fagots piled, 
Nuts and dry leaves and roots, 
Stores there of furs and hides, 
Sweet-barks and grains and fruits. 
There wrapped in fur we lay, 
Half-burned, half-frozen still— 
Ne’er will my soul forget 

All the night’s bitter chill. 

We had not learned to speak, 

I was to you a strange 
Wolfling or wounded fawn, 
Lost from his forest-range. 


Thirsting for bloody meat, 
Out at the dawn we went. 
Weighed with our prey at eve, 
Home-came we all forespent. 
Comrades and hunters tried 
Ere we were maid and man— 
Not till the spring awoke 
Laughter and speech began. 


Whining like forest dogs, 
Rustling like budding trees, 
Bubbling like thawing springs, 
Humming like little bees, 
Crooning like Maytime tides, 
Chattering parrot words, 
Crying the panther’s cry, 
Chirping like mating birds— 
Thus, thus, we learned to speak, 
Who mid the snows were dumb, 
Nor did we learn to kiss 

Until the Spring had come. 


A book of “Lyrics From the Chi- 
nese” is published by Houghton & Miff- 
lin. The lyrics are done into English 
by Helen Waddell, and they are quite 
delightful in their simplicity and their 
local color. Here is a sample. It 
represents the yearning of a young 
Chinese wife for the home to which it 
would be an indecorum for her to 
return: 


HOW SAY THEY THAT THE HO 
IS WIDE? 


By HELEN WADDELL 


OW say they that the Ho is wide, 
H When I could ford it if I tried? 
How say they Sung is far away, 

When I can see it every day? 


Yet must indeed the Ho be deep, 
When I have never dared the leap; 
And since I am content to stay, 

Sung must indeed be far away. 
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THE FORBIDDEN NORTH 





THE FORBIDDEN NORTH—THE STORY OF A 


GREAT DANE PUPPY 


This is a story by Honoré Willsie, which we republish, by permission, from 


The Youth's Companion. 


The theme is an old one—the fidelity of a dog. One 


could easily make a five-foot library out of the stories written on that theme, 


and it would be a library well worth having. 


Saxe Gotha and his man should have a place in it. 


(ye hot morning, a year or so ago, 
an Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company 

arrived in a small Arizona town. 
On the platform of the blistered station 
the members of the company learned that 
the hall in which they were to play had 
just burned to the ground. That was 
the last straw for the company. They 
were without money; they stood, discon- 
solately staring at the train, which waited 
for half an hour while the tourists ate 
breakfast in the lunch-room of the 
Station. 

The stage-manager held in leash three 
dogs—the dogs that the bill-posters dis- 
played as ferocious bloodhounds, pur- 
suing Eliza across the ice. As a matter 
of fact, Coburg and Hilda were two 
well-bred, well-trained Great Danes. The 
third dog, Saxe Gotha, a puppy of ten 
months, was their son. 

A well-dressed tourist eyed the dogs 
intently; finally, he came up and felt 
them over with the hand of the dog- 
fancier. 

“Give me fifty dollars for the three of 
them!” said the manager suddenly. 

The stranger stared at the manager 
suspiciously. Fifty dollars was a low 
price for such dogs. The stranger did 
not believe that so poor a company could 
have come by them honestly. However, 
he shrugged his shoulders and drew a roll 
of bills from his pocket. 

“All right,” he said. “Only I don’t 
want the pup. He’s bad with distemper. 
I haven’t time to fuss with him.” 

The manager in turn shrugged his 
shoulders, took the fifty dollars, and while 
the new owner led Coburg and Hilda 
toward the baggage-car of the train, the 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company boarded the 
day coach. 


HUS it happened that a_ thoro- 

bred Great Dane puppy, whose 

father and mother had been born 
in the soft green dusk of a German 
forest,—a young boarhound,—was left to 
fight for his sick life on the parching 
sands of an alien desert. 

There had been no need to tie Saxe 
Gotha. When the puppy had started 
down the platform after his father and 
mother, the manager had given him a 
hasty kick and a “Get back, you!” Saxe 
Gotha sat down on his haunches, panting 
in the burning sun, and stared after the 
receding train with the tragic look of 
understanding common to his kind. Yet 
in his eyes there was less regret than 
fear. The Dane is a “one-man dog.” If 
he is given freedom of choice, he chooses 
for master a man to whom he gives his 
heart. Other men may own him; no 


other man except this choice of his heart 
ever wins his love. Saxe Gotha had yet 
to find his man. 

The station-master started toward the 
dog, but Saxe Gotha did not heed him. 
He rose and trotted toward the north, 
through the little town, quite as if he had 
business in that direction. The pup was 
not handsome at this period of his life. 
He was marked like a tic r with tawny 
and gray stripes. His feet and his head 
looked too large for him, and his long 
back seemed to sag with the weight of 
his stomach. But even to the most ig- 
norant observer, he gave promise of dis- 
tinction, of superb size, and strength, and 
intelligence. 

At the edge of the little town, Saxe 
Gotha buried his feverish head in the 
watering-trough at the Wrenn rancho, 
drank till his sides swelled visibly, then 
started on along the trail with his_busi- 
nesslike puppy trot. When he got out 
into the open desert, which stretched 
thirty miles wide from the river range 
to the Hualpai, and one hundred miles 
long from the railway to the Colorado 
River, he found the northern trail with 
no apparent difficulty. He might easily 
have been at a loss. The desert sand 
holds no scents. There was no verdure 
except strange, spiny cactus growths, with 
which neither he nor his forbears had 
had any experience. They had known 
nothing like the long, burning, waterless 
journey, for which he had tried to pre- 
pare himself with his deep draft at the 
Wrenn’s. Saxe Gotha was headed for 
the north, for the cool, sweet depth of 
forest that was his natural home. 


E TOOK fairly good care of him- 

self. At intervals he dropped in 

the shade of a joshua-tree, and 
after struggling to bite the cholla thorns 
from his feet, he would doze for a few 
minutes, then start on again. His dis- 
temper was easier in the sun, altho his 
fever and the desert heat soon evapo- 
rated the moisture that he had absorbed 
at the Wrenn’s. 

About three o’clock he stopped, 
wrinkled his black muzzle, and raised his 
finely domed head. The trail now lay 
along the foot of the Hualpai. He turned 
abruptly to the right, off the main trail, 
and trotted into a little cafion. On the 
other side of a rock that hid it from the 
main trail was Jim Baldwin’s tent. Jim 
came to the door, at the sound of Saxe 
Gotha drinking up his little spring. Jim 
was a lover of dogs. He did not know 
Saxe Gotha’s breed, but he did recog- 
nize his promise of distinction. 





If it is ever made, this story about 


“Have 


“Howdy, old man!” said Jim. 
a can of beef!” 

Saxe Gotha responded to the greeting 
with a puppy gambol, and devoured the 
beef with gusto. Jim went into the tent 
for a rope. When he returned, the pup 
was a receding dot on the north trail. 


BOUT four o'clock, the triweekly 

stage from the Happy Luck camp 

met Saxe Gotha. Dick Furman, the 
driver, stopped the panting horses and 
invited the huge puppy to ride with him. 
Saxe Gotha wriggled, chased his tail 
round once with a bark like the booming 
of a town clock, and with this exchange 
of courtesies Dick drove on southward, 
and the pup continued on his way to the 
north. 

At five o’clock the sun was edging the 
Hualpai. The yellow sand was turning 
to delicate lavender. The mountains were 
black with tops of fire. Hawk and buz- 
zard swooped toward their cafions. 
Towhees and orioles trilled from the 
chollas. Saxe Gotha, a tiny speck in the 
infinite landscape, limping with cholla 
thorns in his paws, pegged along bravely. 
But the world must have seemed strangely 
wide to him, for all his pluck. 

As darkness came on, he slowed his 
pace, paused and sniffed, and again turned 
off the main trail to a rough path up the 
side of the mountain. Before a silent 
hut of adobe, he found a half-barrel of 
water. Saxe Gotha rose on his hind 
legs, thrust his nose into the barrel and 
drank lustily. Then he stood rigid, with 
uncropped ears lifted and nose thrust 
upward, sniffing. After a minute he 
whined. The business to the north was 
pressing; the pup did not want to stop; 
yet still he stood, listening, sniffing. At 
last, he started back to the main trail; 
when he reached it, he stopped once more, 
and once more sniffed and listened and 
whined; then he deliberately turned back 
to the silent hut, and trotted along the 
narrow trail that led up behind it to the 
west. 


SHORT distance up the mountain, 
A clear in the light of the moon, a 

tiny spring bubbled out of the 
ground, forming a pool the size of a 
wash-basin. A man lay beside the pool. 
Saxe Gotha walked up to him, whining, 
and then walked round and round him, 
snifing him from head to foot. He licked 
his face and pawed at his shoulder with 
his clumsy paw. But the man lay in the 
heavy slumber of utter exhaustion. He 
was a tall, lean, strong young fellow, in 
his early twenties. His empty canteen, 

(Continued on page 323.) 
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HARVARD’S LABORATORY OF 
BUSINESS 


HE day may not be far off when 
among academic degrees there 
will be the “B.B.,” or “Bachelor 
The Harvard Graduate 


T 


of Business.” 
School of Business Administration, ac- 
cording to Benjamin Baker, writing in 


The World’s Work, is a laboratory 
where students experiment practically 
with the financial records, the organiza- 
tion, the buying and selling systems, the 
management and the physical equip- 
ment, layout and operation of actual, 
specified factories, stores and railroads. 
The student not only visits many of 
these going concerns, but he spends 
days and sometimes weeks in a careful 
study of the operations of a manu- 
facturing plant, the management of a 
department store, the buying and sell- 
ing system of a concern—in short, 
every problem that has to be met by 
a business manager. This study is of 
benefit not only to the student but often 
to the concern that submits to his 
examination. 


“In the first-year course on Industrial 
Organization (Production) one student 
was set to study the difficulties of a 
clothing plant in a city in New England. 
This plant has always had trouble with 
the recording, handling, and storing of 
its patterns. The student’s report, turned 
in a short while ago, contains a detailed 
description of the present sy$tem, a care- 
ful analysis of the causes of confusion, 
and recommendations for a new system, 
which is carefully explained. The man- 
agement of the plant has decided to adopt 
this new system as worked out by the 
student. 

“In the course on Commercial Organ- 
ization (Buying and Selling) another 
student made a study of the arrangement 
and management of a large department 
store in Boston. He criticized certain 
things that he found, and recommended 
a number of changes to improve these 
conditions. The manager of the store 
not only adopted the changes that he 
recommended but offered the student 
critic a good position in his organization.” 
T training, Mr. Baker goes on to 

Say, reverses the order of things 
in the “growing-up-with-the-business” 
plan. The Harvard student begins 
where the man who is “learning the 
business” hopes to end. He starts by 
studying, comparing and criticizing the 
systems in vogue in various actual con- 
cerns. He has far more advantages 


Training Future Captains 
of Industry. 


HE Harvard plan of business 


than the man who grows up with the 


business, for he does not get his 
knowledge of factory organization, for 
example, from a single factory, but 
from many. One of the topics that 
are dealt with in Harvard’s commercial 
laboratory is the handling of stock ac- 
counts. The student is told that the 
success of the chain stores which so 
irritate the ordinary retailer is due 
mainly to the vigilance of their man- 
agement in not allowing capital to get 
tied up, and therefore to become un- 
productive, in slow-moving stocks of 
goods. 


“The United Cigar Stores, for example, 
send in to the managing headquarters 
weekly reports of the stocks on hand in 
every line. The instant any line moves 
too slowly to earn the desired profit on 
the capital that has been put into it, that 
line is marked down for a sale. Experi- 
ence has proved that it is better to sell 
such stocks at cost, or even at less, than 
to let them tie up capital for, perhaps, 
many months, with an uncertain prospect 
of profit on them at the end. In other 
words, the earnings of that capital, when 
it is put into quick goods, far overbalance 
the loss of profit in the bargain sale of 
the slow goods. This is why the chain 
stores succeed. Tens of thousands of re- 
tailers in many different lines are turning 
over their stocks only once a year when 
they ought to turn them over at least 
three times, for the lack of just this 
knowledge that the Harvard School gives 
its students; and the young men who are 
growing up with these retailers are ‘learn- 
ing the business’ without learning why the 


profits are so small.” 

| lem that the Harvard School has 
had to solve—what should be 

taught, how it should be taught, and 

by whom. Instructors were selected 


Business Men Don 
and Gown. 


Cap 
NSTRUCTION is the great prob- 


ence in business. Five out of seven 
permanent instructors have been ac- 
tively engaged in business. Eight busi- 
ness men give single courses. Thirty 
heads of important manufacturing and 
commercial concerns lecture for the 
benefit of the students. 


“Of the permanent staff, besides Dean 
Edwin F. Gay, only Mr. O. M. W. 
Sprague, professor of banking and fi- 
nance, has had a purely academic train- 
ing. Mr. William J. Cunningham, pro- 
fessor of transportation, is assistant to 
President Hustis of the New Haven in 
reorganizing the operating departments of 
that railroad. Dr. Selden O. Martin, who 
is the director of the bureau of business 
research and instructor in commercial or- 
ganization, came to the Business School 
from the United States Bureau of Cor- 
porations, for which he investigated the 
tobacco industry and various water-power 
enterprises. 

“To complete the list would be to give 
other equally striking records of special 
preparation for the ork of teaching in 
the school. Among the business men who 
give single covrses are Mr. Herbert B. 
Dow, actuary of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Mr. William B. 
Medlicott, in fire insurance, who was 
charged with adjusting the claims of the 
New England companies after the San 
Francisco fire; and Mr\ John F. Moors, 
investments, a prominent and successful 
banker of Boston, and for three years a 
member of the Boston Finance Commis- 
sion which supervises the municipal ad- 
ministration and finances. Mr. Edgar J. 
Rich, general counsel for the Boston & 
Maine and the New Haven railroads, and 
an expert in rate-making, gives two 
courses on railroad rates. This is only 
part of the list of instructors; but the 
others, as do these named, teach what 
they have learned at first-hand.” 


Harvard’s Business School is gath- 
ering a body of scientifically verified 
knowledge of business facts equaled 
only by the records of the Federal 
Government. Thus is laid the founda- 
tion of something approaching a new 
science—the science of business. 





WOMAN’S OWNERSHIP OF 
CORPORATIONS 


with a view to their practical experi- 

LOWLY but surely woman is 

coming into ownership of a sub- 
stantial portion of the stock of the 
great railroad and industrial corpo- 
rations. It appears, according to the 
Wall Street Journal, that in 252 cor- 
porations the number of women share- 
holders has reached 310,000, of whom 
130,000 hold shares in railroads and 
180,000 shares in industrial concerns. 
On January first, women constituted 
48 per cent. of the stockholders of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad. In 1912 there 
were 35,376 feminine names on the 
stock-books of that railroad; in twelve 
months the number increased to 40,325. 
In the Union Pacific road the increase 
has been from 8,445 to 8,960; in the 
New York Central from 8,259 to 8,859; 
in the New Haven from 9,710 to 
10,474; in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company from 25,529 to 
28,188; in the United States Rubber 
(Continued on page 306.) 
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te A“Real” Rest Vacation 


HEN considering a “change of scene” one 
should be sure that the new surroundings 
are helpful, as well as healthful. Battle 

Creek combines the most refreshing natural en- 
vironment with scientific methods and the most 
complete equipment for medical advice and 
service. 

Here, in a climate cooled by lake breezes—in one of 
nature’s most charming vacation spots—you may enjoy 
all the benefits of a restful vacation to which is added 
a really scientific course of health training. 

And here you may enjoy the thrill of the outdoor life 
—swimming, golf, tennis, riding, driving, motoring, 
boating, tramping, volley-ball and many other pleasant 
recreations, 

If you are planning a sojourn or vacation, get the 
facts about a “real’’ rest vacation at Battle Creek. Get 
back to nature for awhile. 


Senp For Tueset Free Booktets 


A copy of our Vacation Booklet and Illustrated Prospectus 
will be mailed free on request. Write for them today. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Box 133-M. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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When a man from the West 
comes to New York he finds bet- 
ter hotels, better theatres, better 


restaurants. But he will find only 


one newspaper that treats western 


news as it ought to be treated. 


That newspaper is printed in Phil- 
adelphia, but is published where- 


ever its services are wanted. 
Ask for the Public Ledger in any 


of the leading 


hotels or clubs 


throughout the country. 





$20 to $36 A Week For Woemes 
Work Suiekly and easily learned; refined, 
secluded, educative; special emplo: ment con: 
I: tract. Write for free booklet; tells how and 
\ gives the proof. | anc sean 1895. 
) The National Proofreaders’ Associ- 
ation, Dept. 41, indianapolis, ind. 














CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 

The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 

ing Cards,and Stamped Paperis our special work, done 

in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 
LYCETT, Society Stationer 

Baltimore, Md. 


317 N. Charles Street 














MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and ‘considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management. A-1 style, if 
accepted. opy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to Warrant Examination. Rox. Pub. Co., Inc, 
61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 





IS $25 WORTH SAVING 2 —— 
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We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
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Company from 4,350 to 5,780. The fol- 
lowing table discloses the increase in 
the number of women shareholders in 
twenty-eight railroads for last year: 





IQI2 1913 

ee ee 13,412 15,046 
| Se a ee 58 58 
a ee 186 193 
a 2 a ea 81 
2 eo 9 4 
C. BM. OF Be Jc ccccs 312 310 
a Se ee 138 
> Se S| ere 226 220 
a 8 | Se 170 171 
SE Se eee 166 156 
as 2. 197 214 
ch. St. ?.. B&O... baw 477 
oe 2. re Sie 3,020 
TIO, VOUT. 600 0sceee 64 52 
Kana. & Mich......... ae 2 
Bon. C. Sowth......... 530 586 
= ee 185 184 
Lows. & Wash......... seu 1,589 
ee 260 239 
| er 643 643 
ee 2 ee 1,305 1,325 
Mock Ist. Co... 5... cose 886 920 
ot. Jos. & Gr. Isl. ...... 90 90 
St. L. Southw'n........ 120 120 
oe nee 3,561 
(ao. | ree 120 114 
(2 2 seer 216 213 
Virginian Ry.......... 4 4 

EC eee 19,219 29,730 


THE LIMITED CAPACITY OF 
GREAT FINANCIERS 


HE fear is expressed that the 
loss of “big brainy men” of Wall 


Street from various boards of 
directors, if pending legislation goes 
through Congress, will mean a decline 
in the intelligence of the directorates. 
Mr. Moody, in his magazine, takes 
issue with this point of view. The 
notion that the big Wall Street mag- 
nates are men of unusual intelligence, 
he thinks, can be easily exploded by a 
couple of concrete illustrations. The 
most conspicuous wizards of the Street 
during the last two decades have been 
J. P. Morgan and E. H. Harriman. 
People who do not stop to reflect, Mr. 
Moody goes on to say, believe that 
these two men achieved their great suc- 
cesses because of extraordinary ability 
and unusual judgment. It can be 
shown, however, that the minds of 
both men were handicapped by dis- 
tinct limitations and that their judg- 
ment in the long run was as faulty as 
that of the average man. 


“Some of Mr. Morgan’s successes in 
business were so great that his many mis- 
takes are usually overlooked. Mr. Morgan 
is given great credit for having reju- 
venated the railroad industry in this 
country in the ’90s and for having built 
up the big Steel Corporation twelve years 
ago. But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Mor- 
gan did not do these things. Circum- 
stances made most of his railroad reor- 
ganizations great successes. The vast 
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MORGAN'S 


revival of business which took place in 
1896 and continued until 1907 resulted in 
very great prosperity for the several big 
Morgan railroads, but whether Morgan or 
someone else had reorganized these rail- 
roads they would have been fully as suc- 
cessful in these years. Other railroads 
never touched by Morgan were fully as 
successful and some more successful. As 
for the Steel Corporation, this was not a 
creation of Morgan’s brain. Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie is responsible for it. Morgan 
would never have organized the Steel 
Corporation if Carnegie had not driven 
him into a corner and forced him to 
consolidate the steel interests of the 
country at that time.” 


Morgan’s and Harriman’s 
Mistakes in Business. 


ORGAN’S actual mistakes in 
M business were legion. His 

judgment was so poor in 1895 
that he refused to reorganize the Union 
Pacific on the theory that it had no 
future and that its prospects were less 
bright than those of the Erie. In 1901 
he organized or morganized the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, 
which has been a dismal failure from 
the beginning. In 1903 he attempted 
to load the Erie Railroad with the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and the 
Pere Marquette properties, but failed 
in this because of the objections of 
other interests in the Erie property. 
He was the chief backer of Charles 
S. Mellen in the New Haven system 
expansion, which has ended so disas- 
trously. “In fact, if we make a care- 
ful study of the Morgan career we will 
find that Mr. Morgan’s judgment was 
not so wonderful after all, and we are 
drawn to the conclusion that if J. P. 
Morgan had been brought up in a little 
country town and had the benefit of 
only the opportunities present in that 
town, while he would have been a suc- 
cessful man, there would have been 
nothing unusual about him.” The same 
facts, Mr. Moody goes on to say, apply 
to Mr. E. H. Harriman. While he pos- 
sessed sufficient imagination to realize 
the possibilities in the Union Pacific 
system, he was distinctly stupid when 
he loaded the Union Pacific up with 
Baltimore & Ohio, Illinois Central, 
New York Central, etc., at enormously 
inflated prices, and he certainly showed 
poor judgment when he tried to buy 
control of the Boston & Maine property 
at $200 per share in 1906. 


HOW ENGLAND CONDUCTS 
“BIG BUSINESS ” 


MERICAN business, especially Big 
A Business, is governed by oligarchs 

who are often inefficient. Eng- 
land, too, has her Big Business, but, 
Mr. Louis Brandeis insists, it is regu- 
lated intelligently and democratically 
by the people interested in its oper- 
ation. England’s Big Business is the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, with 
a wonderful story of half a century’s 
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smoother action. 


Oliver Models. 


The Standard 


Automatic Devices — Easy Action 

Equipped with “cushioned 
keyboard,” with “anchor keys” 
and with a score of improve- 
ments, refinements and auto- 
matic features that make this 
model supreme. 

The result is less effort, less 
eye-strain, greater speed, and 
a 25% greater value. And yet’ 
any typewriter user anywhere 
can buy this splendid Model 7, 
on the same terms as previous 
models, for our famous 17- 


cents-a-day plan stili applies. 














A World-Wide Response Greets a 


The Silent Seven 


Again the OLIVER has scored another triumph. 2 
it has raised the standard of typewriting, lightened labor for 
thousands of typewriter users, given greater speed, easier, 


Since our announcement of the new OLIVER NUMBER 7, it 
has aroused a furore of enthusiasm the 
have pronounced it the greatest advance in- typewriter mechanics 
for a decade. Typists proclaim it perfection in lightness of touch, 
quick response and delightful ease of operation. 
machine, complete, equipped with Printype if desired, with all its 
added cost and value, is being sold at the same price as previous 


We earnestly urge you to see the new OLIVER NUMBER 7. 
In no other way can you so quickly appreciate the marvels of this 
masterpiece—so clearly understand its mechanical excellence—so 
surely corvince yourself that in the new OLIVER NUMBER 7 
typewriter building has reached finality. 


™-OLIver No 


Typewriter 





Again 


country over. Experts 


Yet this beautiful 


Visible Writer. 


Now on Exhibition at 
Oliver Agencies 


Go see the new OLIVER 
NUMBER #7 at any Oliver 
3ranch or Agency in the United 
States. Mark the beautiful 
simplicity of its construction. 
Note the rapidity with which it 
writes; its smooth, silent move- 
ment, how the minimum of 
effort is needed. Inspect the 
automatic features. Then com- 
pare its work with that of any 
typewriter you know. Try it 
on many kinds of work no other 
typewriter will do. 

he Oliver was first with visible writ- 
ing, first with visible reading, first with 
Printype, and it is but fitting that it ) 
should be first with automatic methods 
of operation. 


Oliver Book DeLuxe 

We have just is- 
sued a richly illus- 
trated catalog de- 
scribing the Oliver 
No. 7. Acopy will 
be mailed free with 
our compliments if 
you send your 
name. A _ postal 
will do. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1093 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 








Openings for (| 
Local Agents 


We have a most 
attractive offer to 
make in territory 
stillopen. Send for 
Opportunity Book. 
Present agents are 
increasing sales with 
new Model7. Write 
for details today 
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Bookcases 


The Doors Can’t Stick 


Latest, most artistic designs. Have 
massive appearance and sturdy 
strength of solid bookcase. Beauti- 
fully finished saside as wellas outside. 
Perfect alignment without compli- 
cated interlocking devices or metal 
bands, Patented equatizer absolutely 
prevents dust-proof doors from stick- 
ing or binding ide choice of 
styles and finishes to match any fur- 
niture in home or office. Made in our 
own factory—sola direct to you at a 
substantial saving. Shipped on ap 
proval; freight paid. Write for 
Handsomely iliustrated Catalog. 


STANDARD BOOKCASE CO. 
117 Southern Avenue Little Falis, N. Y. 

















(‘The “SANITARY” ERASER | 


Handy — Practical Economical — Always Covered 





T= SANITARY ERASER receives at itsopen end, 
a stripof rubber % inchthick, of a width and length 
that of the holder. By slight pressure at the loop end, 
clean rubber is fed down until used; its narrow edge al- 
lows a Jetter or line to be erased withoutinjuring another. 

Two rubbers of best quality are made: one for typewriter 
and ink, one for pencil. Handsomely Finished; Easy to 
Operate and “‘They Always Work."" EVERYBODY 
should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10c. Refills, Type- 
writer and ink, or Pencil, 5c each. Your Stationer 

When ordering by mail, state whether Typewriter and ink, 
or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. 

Booklet of our 3**O. K."* Office 
Necessities Free. 











TheO.K.Mfg.Co.,Syracuse,N.Y.,U.S.A. J 
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Give regular aid to teeth, 
breath, appetite, and di- 
gestion. It’s the safe be- 
sides delicious and bene- 
ficial confection. 


BUY IT BY THE BOX — 


for 85 cents—at most dealers. 


_Each box contains twenty 5 cent 
“packages. They stay fresh until used. 
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Special. Spring Sailing 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CALLING AT 
GIBRALTAR, MONACO, NAPLES, PATRAS, TRIESTE and FIUME 


For particulars apply to 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 


21-24 State Street, New York 
OR TO OUR OFFICES OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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beneficent growth. Its annual turn- 
over, Mr. Brandeis goes on to say (in 
Harper's Weekly), is now about $150,- 
000,000—an amount greater than the 
sales of any American industrial with 
the single exception of the Steel Trust, 
and larger than the gross receipts 
of any American railroad except the 
Pennsylvania and the New York Cen- 
tral systems. Its business is diversified, 
for its purpose is to supply the mani- 
fold needs of its members. 


“It operates the biggest flour mills and 
the biggest shoe factory in all Great 
Britain. It manufactures woolen cloths, 
all kinds of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s clothing, a dozen kinds of prepared 
foods and as many household articles. It 
operates creameries. It carries on every 
branch of the printing business. It is now 
buying coal lands. It has a bacon factory 
in Denmark, and a tallow and oil factory 
in Australia. It grows tea in Ceylon. 
And through all the purchasing done by 
the Society runs this general principle: 
Go direct to the source of production, 
whether at home or abroad, so as to save 
commissions of middlemen and agents. 
Accordingly it has buyers and warehouses 
in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
Spain, Denmark and Sweden. It owns 
steamers plying between Continental and 
English ports. It has an important bank- 
ing department; it insures the property 
and person of its members. Every one 
of these departments is conducted in com- 
petition with the most efficient concerns 
in their respective lines in Great Britain. 
The Cooperative Wholesale Society makes 
its purchases and manufactures its prod- 
ucts in order to supply the 1,399 local dis- 
tributive, cooperative societies scattered 
over all England; but each local society 
is at liberty to buy from the wholesale 
society or not, as it chooses; and they 
will buy only if the cooperative wholesale 
sells at market prices. This the Coopera- 
tive actually does; and it is able besides 
to return to the local a fair dividend on 
its purchases.” 


How the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society Is 
Governed. 


HE directors of this great busi- 
T ness, Mr. Brandeis explains, are 

not selected by England’s leading 
bankers, or other notabilities supposed 
to possess unusual wisdom, but by the 
votes of the delegates of 1,399 retail 
societies. Directly or indirectly, 2,750,- 
000 persons have a voice in the choice 
of its officials, for the delegates of the 
retail societies are, in turn, selected by 
the members of the local societies, that 
is, by the consumers, on the principle 
of one man, one vote, regardless of the 
amount of capital contributed. These 
industrial democrats select for the con- 
trol of their business neither bankers 
nor their dummiés, but men who have 
risen from the ranks of cooperation; 
men who, by conspicuous service in the 
local societies, have won the respect 
and confidence of their fellows. The 
directors are elected for one year 














only; but a director is rarely unseated. 
J. T. W. Mitchell was president of 
the Society continuously for twenty-one 
years. Thirty-two directors are se- 
lected in this manner. Each gives to 
the business of the Society his whole 
time and attention. The aggregate sal- 
aries of the thirty-two are less than 
that of many a single executive in 
American corporations; for these di- 
rectors of England’s Big Business serve 
each for a salary of $1500 a year. 
The Cooperative Wholesale Society of 
England, it seems, is the oldest and 
largest of these institutions. But sim- 
ilar wholesale societies exist in fifteen 
other countries. The Scotch Society 
(which William Maxwell has served 
most efficiently as President for thirty 
years at a salary never exceeding $38 
a week) has a turn-over of more than 
$50,000,000 a year. 


Cooperative Societies 
In America. 


N SWEDEN a cooperative society 
| curbed the Sugar Trust and crushed 

the oleomargarine combine. In 
Switzerland the Wholesale Society 
forced the dissolution of the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association. Dr. Hans 
Mueller, a Swiss delegate, at an inter- 
national congress in Cremona, sug- 
gested an international cooperative 
alliance to combat world-wide trusts 
like the Standard Oil. America, Mr. 
Brandeis goes on to say, has no Whole- 
sale Cooperative Society to grapple 
with the trusts, but it has some very 
strong retail societies, like the Tama- 
rack of Michigan, which has distrib- 
uted in dividends to its members 
$1,144,000 in twenty-three years. 


“The recent high cost of living has 
greatly stimulated interest in the coopera- 
tive movement; and John Graham Brooks 
reports that we have already about 350 
local distributive societies. The move- 
ment toward federation is progressing. 
There are over 100 cooperative stores in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and other North- 
western States, many of which were or- 
ganized by or through the zealous work 
of Dr. Tousley and his associates of the 
Right Relationship League and are in 
some ways affiliated. In New York City 
eighty-three organizations are affiliated 
with the Cooperative League. In New 
Jersey the societies have federated into the 
American Cooperative Alliance of North- 
ern New Jersey. In California, long the 
seat of effective cooperative work, a cen- 
tral management committee is developing. 
. “Among our farmers the interest in co- 
operation is especially keen. The federal 
government has just established a separate 
bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
to aid in the study, development and in- 
troduction of the best methods of coopera- 
tion in the working of farms, buying, and 
distribution; and special attention is now 
being given to farm credits—a field of co- 
operation in which Continental Europe has 
achieved complete success, and to which 
David Lubin, America’s delegate to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, has, among others, done much to 
direct our attention.” 





COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA 




















Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor. Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARTO WAND Vacuum 
cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade at 
$225 up. Price does not 
include labor, connections 
and freight. 








**It’s just fun to clean with an ARCO 
WAND.” 








“The sweeping and lifting are just 
killing me.”’ 


Stops all strain of cleaning 


Every man knows women should not lift or lug or push about heavy 
pieces of furniture, and men would not permit it or let it be risked if 
at home when the daily cleaning work must be done. 
old broom-duster way there’s no escape from the struggle and strain, 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


mouldings, chandeliers, frames, upholstered furniture, mattresses, cracks and 
crevices. All the dirt, threads, paper bits, insect eggs, etc., are drawn through 
iron suction pipe, connecting at baseboard on each floor, to big disinfectant 
dust bucket attached to machine set in basement or in rear room. 
No lugging or dragging around a clumsy, inefficient portable cleaner— 
but you buy a correct, complete outfit that will work perfectly for 
many years to come—as long lasting as radiator heating. 


But with the 


the climbing and the reaching. 
There’s only one sure way out— 


With the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
you need only point a long-handled alu- 
minum Wand at the lurking, feathery 
dust and gritty dirt to see it instantly 
disappear from under furniture, from 


An unfailing Vacuum Cleaner 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by prolonging the durability of carpets, 
rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes the 
machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. 

The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. Requires no supervision or watching and is backed by our repu- 
tation and full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in 
all large cities. 
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Sixty days free trial. 


and engines. 


The Baltimore Co., 
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sizes as cheap. Semmes 
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**Free from DisagreeableTaste and Odor 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 












arn Take Turkish . At Home-- 





Prominent physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for 


this new treatment. If your mind or body is tired, or vou have 
rheumatism, blood, stomach, liver, kidney and skin troubles, open 
your pores. and feel the rapid change in your condition, right at 


home, at cost of 2c. a bath. 


nuity. Great 


Beauty”’ represents Ii avae ot thought of well-known scientists and 
is written plainly so that anyone can understand every word. 
in time—today, Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


698 Robinson Bidg., 


ROBINSON MFG. CO. 


Exhaustion and many other 
ills mean that waste matter 
has over-accumulated in your 
body. 
them out. Exhausted men and 
women have been remarkably 
strengthened right at home, 
in a few moments’ time by the 
use of 


ROBINSON’S TURKISH 


The Robinson Bath Cabinet is the only 
Scientifically constructed bath cabinet ever made, a model of inge- 
2 Book Sent FREE —‘‘The Philosophy of Health and 






~ It is pure cod 
liver oil, nothing 
else. Peter Moller’s 
Oil is easy to digest, 
does not cling to the 
palate and does not 


NLY 2c. 


Drugs do not drive 






Bottled in flat, oval bottles 
at the fisheries in Norway. 
Sold by druggists 


Schieffelin & Co, 


BATH CABINET 


Write 


Toledo, Ohio 
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| The 
\ ‘| Telephone 


— x Within the Home 


Every modern home should be pro- 
i. vided with Inter-phones for communica- 
: tion between floors or between rooms on the 

\ same floor. Not only comfort, but efficiency in home 
Hil management, must be considered. Wasted effort and tire- 
some stair climbing should be saved both to mistress and maid. 


Western Electric Inter-phones are easily installed in any house 
and should certainly be provided for in the specifications of every 
new home when the wiring can be done at slight expense. 


The special two-station set, shown in the illustration, can be put 
up between any two rooms, and the work can be done by anyone 
as easily as putting in a door bell. 
Your local electric goods store should be able to supply you. If they haven’t 
this Inter-phone outfit, we will mail it direct to you by parcel post. It includes 
two Inter-phones and the necessary wire, etc., with simple directions for 
setting up. Price, $15. ? 
Write for “The Way of Convenience.” It is booklet No. 31-AB i 


There is an opportunity for agents to rep- 
resent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
463 West £2., a York S 


Houses in 
Principal Cities of the Ushed States and Canada 
Agents Everywhere 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL NEED 
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$60 A WEEK and Expenses 


That's the money you should get this year. I mean it. I want County ‘p Managers quick, 
men or women who believe in the square deal, who will go into partnership with me. No ex- 
perience needed. My folding Bath Tub has taken the country by sterm. Solves the bathing 
problem. No plumbing, no water works required, Full length bath in any room. Folds in 
small roll, handy as an umbrella. I tell you it’s great! GREAT! Rivals $100 bath room. Now 
listen! I want YOU tohandle your county. I'll furnish demonstrating tub on liberal plan. 
I'm positive—absolutely certain—you can get bigger money in a week 
with me than you ever made in a month before—I KNOW IT! 


Two Sales a Day — $300 a Month 


That's what you should get—every month. Needed in every home, 
badly wanted, eagerly bought. Modern bathing facilities for all the 
people. Take ‘the orders right and left. Quick sales, immense profits. 
Look at these men Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders first week; Meyers, 
Wisc., $250 profit first month; Newton, California, $60 in three days. 
You should doas well. 2SALES A DAY MEANS $300 A MONTH. The 
work is very easy, pleasant, permanent, fascinating. It means a 

business of your own. 





















YES. YOU 
CANGETIT 





DEMON 
STRATING 
TUB 
FURNISHED 


Little capital 
needed. I grant cre- 
dit— Help you out— 
Back you up—Don’t doubt— 
Don’t hesitate—Don’t hold back— 
You cannot lose. My other men are 


H. S. ROBINSON 


President 0 building houses, bank accounts, so can you. 
en quick, SEND NO MONEY. Just name 
310 Vance St., Toledo, 0. penny post card for free tub offer. Hustle! "7 





















SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
IN THE HOME 


HE home is the last of the 
great industries remaining with- 


out scientific organization. Every 
other division of the work of the world, 
remarks Christine Frederick, Author 
of “The New Housekeeping,” writing 
in the Review of Reviews, has become 
more or less emancipated from per- 
sonal drudgery, from the ancient ap- 
prentice system, from unstandardized 
work and pay. For this reason those 
who formerly entered the ranks of 
household workers are now attracted 
to other occupations. In the United 
States families employing servants 
number only eight per cent. of the 
population, which means that the aver- 
age American woman does the bulk of 
her own house work. She is beginning 
to realize that mere feeling, slaving 
devotion, and manual work no longer 
entirely solve her problems: 


“The old home, which manufactured for 
all its needs within its own walls, de- 
manded chiefly labor and manual skill. 
The modern home demands much /ess 
manual skill, but vastly more mental 
and spiritual qualities. The old-fashioned 
woman—no matter how attractive in ro- 
mance—cannot compete with the require- 
ments of to-day. She is only a house- 
keeper and her housekeeping is far below 
modern standards! ... 

“The efficiency idea is a truly American 
ideal and solution. It has caught the need 
of man’s world with genius and effective- 
ness; and because American men and 
women are really close to each other 
in spirit (necessarily, since six million 
women work side by side with men!), the 
efficiency idea is probably going to do for 
women exactly what it-is doing for men. 
In fact, it is a splendid sign that the 
sexes are joining their spheres and mak- 
ing toward the real American ideal of 
comradeship, when the same ideal of effi- 
ciency takes hold of them both. 

“If the home is to survive it must 
do so on a reorganized basis. No indus- 
try founded upon admittedly unwilling, 
uninterested millions can continue to 
operate; yet everybody admits the tre- 
mendous discontent among home women. 
As at present operated, American house- 
keeping is distasteful to admittedly the 
livest and most intelligent portion of 
housekeepers, and is only endured in a 
dull way by the masses of women.’ 


The New Idea in 
Housekeeping. 


ORE than ten years ago Charles 
M and Mary Barnard started a 

household experiment station at 
Darien, Connecticut. Professor Bar- 
nard, himself a technical engineer, was 
the first to study domestic tools and 
devices from the point of view of the 
trained mechanical student. He be- 
lieved that there was too much guess- 
work in housekeeping, and spent much 
time in developing data, especially on 
the use of the newer fuels and labor- 


























Next Mrs. Mary 
Patterson, in Colonia, New Jersey, 
under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, caused 
widespread comment and interest by 
equipping an exhibition kitchen, laun- 
dry, and dining-room with many of 
the most modern devices for saving 
labor. 


saving appliances. 


“It was her purpose to demonstrate the 


increased efficiency which is possible in a | 


home where machinery — electric stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, incinerators, etc., are 
used to replace the time and labor of 
servants. Numbers of women and men 
visited her home before she dismantled 
the exhibition; and her inspiring personal 
message to these visitors on the art, as 
well as the science, of home-making, did 
much to advance the rapidly growing wel- 
come for more scientific management in 
the home. 

“Frank Gilbreth, the most famous of the 
pioneers in motion-study (the man who 
revolutionized bricklaying), began to be 
interested in the application of motion- 
study to the home and wrote and made 
several addresses about it. 

“Martha Bensley Bruére, in a book 
which generalizes the efficiency idea main- 
ly in its application to the family budget, 
cooperative laundries and marketing, etc., 
continued public interest in this newer 
scientific home-making.” 


Her own book, “The New House- 
keeping,” Mrs. Frederick asserts, was 
the result of several years of work and 
experiment, and was the first to empha- 
size methods, and the personal attitude 
of a woman toward her work, rather 
than mere tools and machinery. 


Causes of Domestic 
Inefficiency. 


HE students of scientific house- 
T keeping devote much attention to 

such subjects as the relative 
height of the housewife and the sink, 
a matter of great importance in the 
washing of dishes. Mrs. Frederick 
summarizes the causes of eighty per 
cent. of the inefficiency of housework, 
based on her own experiments and 
observations: 


“1, The worker does not have all the 
needful tools or utensils at hand before 
her when she begins to work; therefore, 

“2. She wastes time and effort walking 
to, hunting for, or fetching ingredients, 
tools, or materials she neglected to have 
at hand when she began the task. 

“3. She stops in the middle of one 
task to do something else quite unrelated. 

“4. She lowers the efficiency of good 
work by losing time putting tools or work 
away, generally due to poor arrangement 
of kitchen, pantry, and closets. 

“s. She uses a poor tool, or a wrong 
one; or works at a table, sink, ironing- 
board, or molding-board of the wrong 
height from the floor. 


CAUSES OF DOMESTIC INEFFICIENCY 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 
which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 











ae 
Poles ee — Telephones 
enough to build a stock. A -g enough to string around 
ade around California— “ Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 
12,480,000 of them, worth them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
in the lumber yard about owned, which, with equip- 
000,000, ment, cost at the factory 
$45,000,000, 
Wire . 
tocoilaround the earth _ Switchboards 


in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles—55,000 
of them, which cost, un- 
assembled, $90,000,000. 


621 times— 15,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 





of copper, worth $88,- 
Buildings 

sufficient to house a city 
Lead and Tin of 150,000—more than 
to load 6,600 coal a thousand buildings, 
pe oo 659,960,000 which, unfurnished, 
a ig and without land, cost 

poun ., onnne. more 000,000, 

, People 

Conduits equal in numbers to 
to go five timesthrough the entire population 
the earth from pole to of Wyoming—150,000 
pole—225,778,000 feet, Bell System employes, 
worth in the warehouse not including those of 


connecting companies, 





The allies are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the tele- 
phones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switch- 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other machinery, 
and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANG. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 





One Policy 
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Short-Story Writing 


Coarse of forty lessons in the ing 
A form. structure, and writing of the 
Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein. Editor of Lippincott’ 8 Magazine. 
One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
will be pleased when I tell you that I 
have just received a ~~ for $125 from 
Everybody's’ for a humorous story. 
They ask for more. I am feeling very 
powrag and very grateful to Dr. Esen- 
Wein 
Also courses in Photoplay Writing, be 
sification and Poetics, Journalism. [n al 
over One Hundred Courses, under tom 
sors in Harvard. Brown. Cornell, and other 
leading colleges 
#650-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 266, Springfield, Mass. 
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Regal, 


r 
Ev A Oot 


HE newest and most notabie 
phase of fashion for Spring, 
1914, is the Plain- Toe Oxford 
without a toe-cap or toe-box. 
shoe described below combines 
extreme style with complete comfort. 


The 


‘*RITZ’’ Plain-Toe Street Oxford—$5 


Mahogany-colored, bark-tanned Russia — plain toe, 
tapering to a point— no tip or 
foot as a glove to the hand — low “‘custom’’ heel—in- 
visible eyelets—English cord laces — “‘quarter’’ lined 
with stain-free, slip-proof, fawn-colored Kangaroo. Also 
made in Imported Black Russia and Patent Leather. 


““toe-box’’—soft to the 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Shops and 900 Accredited Regal 
Agents. Send for our authoritative Spring Style Book—it’s free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


274 Summer Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 

because I have reduced 382,000 
women and have 
built up that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I build up your vital- 
ity—at the same time 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
moe pee see Etc. 
One pupil wri “I weigh 
83 pounds gg ‘and I have 





pounds, this Ma 
and oh! I feel S 
Won't you sit 7 the and write 
now for my FREE booklet? 
Don't wait, you may forget it. 
Ihave had a wonderful ex- 
pastones and I ‘eae like to 
tell you about it 


— —_ Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 6, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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LISTERINE 


Use each day 


AN agreeableantisepticmouth- 
wash that should invariably 
be used aftertheteeth are brushed. 
Listerine cleanses and purifies 
the oral cavity, and deodorizes 
the breath. Systematically used, 
Listerine will keep teeth and 
mouth in healthy condition. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo, 


























“6. She loses time because she does not 
keep sufficient supplies on hand, and be- 
cause she does not keep her tools and 
utensils in good condition.” 


When she came to study the condi- 
tions under which she worked in her 
kitchen at cooking and serving meals, 
the writer goes on to say, she found 
that it was impossible to do standard- 
ized work under such unstandardized 
Conditions. “Not only were my sink, 
tables, and stove too low for efficient 
work but they were in the wrong re- 
lation to one another. In fact I found 
almost innumerable factors in the aver- 
age home and kitchen making for in- 
efficiency—actually preventing  effici- 
ency — factors which I do not have 
space even to list properly here.” 


The Renaissance of 
the Home. 


HE author has worked out an 
T elaborate system of household ar- 

rangements, card indexes, motion 
studies, etc. None would deny that the 
home is still run on more or less 
medieval lines, or that vast numbers of 
women are yearning to get away from 
its drudgery; but, Mrs. Frederick goes 
on to say, with familiar human con- 
servatism they fight or ridicule all 
remedies proposed. Lectures on do- 
mestic science and home efficiency 
nevertheless increase by the hundred. 
The growing demand among house- 
holders that hand labor shall be re- 
placed by machinery, just as it has been 
in the factory, has created an immense 
market for labor-saving devices. Every 
minute, it is said, a new egg-beater is 
born. The domestic science schools are 
turning their attention to the practical 
side of the work. So are the uni- 
versities, especially Cornell and the 
University of Wisconsin: 


“Wisconsin offers courses to house- 
keepers, first, in connection with the 
Farmers’ Institutes, of which forty-four 
are held every year throughout the State 
under the direction of the Board of Agri- 
culture. Then, there are short courses 
lasting from three days to a week, held 
under the auspices of the Agricultural 
Extension. In these, the farmers have 
lectures and demonstrations. Every year, 
beginning the last week in January and 
lasting through the first week in February, 
the College of Agriculture holds a two 
weeks’ short course for farmers and 
farmers’ wives. The attendance last 
year at the Women’s Course in Home 
Economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin was between 600 and 700. 

“Most significant of all, perhaps, is this 
now fast-increasing interest in the rural 
woman’s problems. It has been remarked 
many times that while governments—both 
State and National—spend actual millions 
upon decreasing the toil and increasing 
the results of the man’s work on the 
farm, nothing has been done for the farm 
woman. The farm kitchen is still in the 

















same archaic state as in the day when 
men gathered wheat with the cradle scythe 
—but the barn is full of wonderful new 
machinery! The cooking is no better, 
while the cooking utensils are practically 
unchanged. 

“As a matter of fact, it was the West- 
ern agricultural colleges, trained to be 
alert for the modern and the scientific, 
which were among the first of all edu- 
cational institutions to give welcome place 
to domestic science courses. The buxom 
corn-belt farm girls learned how to ‘bal- 
ance a meal’ before the pampered daugh- 
ters of New York and the East knew 
there was such a thing.” 


THE DEMOCRATIZATION 
. OF CREDIT 


HE recent formation in New York 
T of the Industrial Finance Cor- 

poration, a people’s bank based on 
the ideas promulgated by Arthur J. 
Morris, is hailed by Joseph B. Gilder 
as almost foreshadowing a new era in 
American banking. The purpose of 
this corporation, and others like it, is 
nothing less than the democratization 
of credit through the establishments of 
loans and savings institutions on what 
is known as the Morris plan—the 
extension of borrowing facilities to 
people of little means. Credit facilities 
for the small man have existed in 
Europe for half a century. But here 
in America, Mr. Gilder goes on to say 
in the New York Times Annalist, we 
have been too busy with big things to 
pay much heed to the little ones. With 
eyes fixed on distant mountain peaks, 
we have been blind to the homely 
wayside view. Our multi-millionaires, 
lending freely to great corporations for 
the furtherance of enormous enter- 
prises, have ignored the fact that their 
capital might be loaned in tiny units as 
profitably as in titanic ones. But, Mr. 
Gilder insists, more and more, as the 
country grows in age and in experi- 
ence, the smaller unit, whether social, 
financial or political, is getting the 
recognition to which it is entitled. It 
is only a logical development of this 
tendency that such a man as Dr. Elgin 
R. L. Gould should take the lead in a 
nation-wide movement to extend credit 
facilities to men of small, if not the 
smallest, account financially, and that 
he should enlist in the cause such men 
as Andrew Carnegie, Vincent Astor, 
Seth Low, President Butler of Colum- 
bia University, Oscar S. Straus, Ogden 
Mills, Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, W. D. 
Sloane, and Julius Rosenwald of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, and repre- 
sentative financiers and philanthropists 
throughout the United States. 


Poor Men as Borrowers. 

IXTY years ago, Mr. Gilder con- 
S tinues, whether in Europe or 
America, the man without money 

had to go without credit, and the man 


THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF CREDIT 








The Prudential 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 


Assets, over . ‘ . . 823 Million Dollars | 

Liabilities, (Including Policy | 
Reserve $260,000,000) . 297 Million Dollars 

Capital and Surplus, over . 25 Million Dollars 


Amount Set Aside for Holders 
of Deferred Dividend Poli- 
cies, over . 31 Million Dollars 


Dividends Payable te Policy- rene 

holders in 1914, over . . 6% Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during{1913, -_ 

nearly ‘ . 34 Million Dollars 


Total Payments to Policyhold- 
ers, since organization, 
over. ‘ : : . 300 Million Dollars 


Number of Policies in Force, . 12 Million 


Real Estate Mortgages and 
Farm Loans, over : . 92 Million Dollars 


Voluntary Concessions Paid Pol- a 
icyholders to date, nearly . 1832 Million Dollars 


New Business Paid for During 1913, 
over 481 Million Dollars 





LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 











Over Two 
Billion 
406 Million 
seen Dollars 

Life 
Insurance 
in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


The Prudential Issves Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 17 
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The only Shur-on is me made by Ki irstein 


YOU NEED A 


‘Shi ur-on 


IF YOU NEED GLASSES 


You can afford to throw away your 
present glasses for the added comfort, 
appearance and efficiency of the latest 
Shur-onEyeglass orSpectacle Mounting 


TEST YOUR OWN EYES 


Read with each eye at thirteen inches. If the 
type blurs, have your eyes examined and lenses 
fitted to a Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle Mount- 
ing. Shur-ons insure,eye-ease and nose comfort— 
are stylish, durable and simple. Remember the 
name Shur-on is stamped in the bridge and the 
T mark isin the finger 
grips to protect you. 
Sold by Optomneteiets, 
Opticians and Oculists 


Write for ‘‘How to Buy 
Glasses Intelligently."" 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Fifth Ave. 
Rochester, n. ¥. 
Established in 1864 


















SToDY drawing at home aie 
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without credit had to go without 
money. Nowadays the European of 
small means must be poor indeed to 
whom credit convertible into cash is 
inaccessible. In Germany the Schulze- 
Delitzsch System loaned, in Ig1o, the 
tremendous sum of one billion dollars 
to small borrowers. In the same year 
the People’s Banks in Italy turned over 
$3,231,801,035. One,can guess what it 
means to the petty shopkeeper, the man 
or woman on a small salary, the me- 
chanic, the laborer, the domestic serv- 
ant, to have access to financial re- 
sources on terms virtually as easy and 
as dignified as those on which the man 
of property borrows money at an or- 
dinary commercial bank. The Ameri- 
can without property, if he happens to 
live in New York, can get financial aid 
from the Provident Loan Association, 
founded four years ago as the result of 
a humanitarian movement in which 
Bishop Greer, James Speyer and Jacob 
Schiff were the compelling forces. 


“By pledging a watch, a ring, a piece of 
silverware, he could procure a small loan 
to tide him over an emergency. When 
fortune smiled again he could repay the 
loan, with interest at 12 per cent. per an- 
num, and recover the article that had 
served as collateral. Twelve per cent. is 
a high price to pay for money, but to the 
man in need it is worth it. Before the 
Provident Loan Society entered the field, 
the poor wretch who pawned his treas- 
ures had to pay three times as high a 
rate of interest, and not infrequently saw 
some heirloom (priceless, for sentimental 
reasons) sold at auction, because of his 
inability to redeem it. 

“But the borrower who needed more 
than a few dollars, and had no banking 
collateral to put up, usually had recourse 
to those benevolent gentlemen who con- 
tent themselves with a mortgage on one’s 
household goods, and exact interest on 
their loans at rates varying from 50 to 
several hundred per cent. These are the 
so-called ‘loan sharks’—and very aptly are 
they so called. They abound in all large 
communities. Their loans amount in the 
aggregate to tens of millions a year; and 
their victims are numberless. 

“Detestable as is the character of the 
loan shark, and abominable his practices, 
he is a necessary evil in any community 
where only the ordinary commercial bank 
exists.” 


The savings bank is invaluable to 
the poor, but its patrons, needing cash, 
can obtain it only by withdrawing their 
deposits and sacrificing interest. They 
cannot borrow from the bank itself; 
and the national banks will lend to 
their own depositors alone. 


Morris \ caeaes the 
Loan Shark 


HREE and one-half "years ago, 
Arthur J. Morris, struck by the 


cavalier way in which the com- 
mercial banks treat applications for 
small loans, initiated a plan to thwart 
the loan shark. His study of the vari- 
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ous European systems of pepular banks 
and a smal! capital of $20,000 were the 
structure upon which he reared the Fi- 
delity Savings and Trust Company in 
Norfolk, Virginia. If the Bank of 
France could profitably lend hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually in sums 
of $20 or less, American bankers need 
not be so contemptuous of folk who 
wanted fifty or a hundred. Mr. Mor- 
gan once said that character was the 
basis of credit. Character is the basis 
of the Morris plan and its various 
modifications : 


“The plan adopted by the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, dealing only with 
men who can show a legitimate borrow- 
ing need, and who have a reputation for 
honesty among their mates and their em- 
ployers, lends a customer an amount of 
money proportioned to his earning ca- 
pacity, and takes as security a promissory 
note bearing his signature and those of 
two of his friends or fellow-workmen, 
one of the latter being, if possible, some- 
what stronger, financially, than the bor- 
rower himself. The note is discounted in 
the usual manner; and at the same time 
the borrower begins the purchase of a 
certificate of investment equalling the 
amount of his loan, on which he makes 
weekly payments at the rate of 2 per cent. 
of its face value. At the end of fifty 
weeks this collateral certificate becomes 
full paid; and if the owner so elects he 
can cancel his obligation by cashing the 
certificate and turning the money over to 
the bank. Or he may obtain from out- 
side sources the money necessary to dis- 
charge his debt, and retain his certificate, 
which bears interest at a rate of from I 
to 1% per cent. better than the savings 
banks allow, and can be used as collateral 
for a future loan, if so desired, for which 
no indorsements will be required. Or he 
may borrow from the bank the sum 
needed to pay off the first loan, and put 
up the full-paid certificate as collateral. 
When the second loan is repaid he owns 
the first certificate of investment outright. 
He has begun with a debt and ended with 
a liquid asset.” 


How the Morris Plan 
Works Out. 


ORRIS’S own bank at Norfolk 
M paid eleven per cent. dividends 

to its stockholders the first 
year, and twenty per cent. the second. 
The initial capital is provided by an 
issue of Class A, or capital stock, 
which is preferred and alone carries 
the voting privilege. So much of the 
earnings of the corporation as the di- 
rectors see fit are set aside to a surplus 
fund going to the credit of Class A 
stockholders. The rest is apportioned 
to the second grade of stock known as 
Class B. This is the savings or invest- 
ment stock, and is guaranteed to yield 
five per cent. Dividends are credited 
twice yearly, but.may be withdrawn at 
any time upon notice, or the stock may 
be sold to the bank at its book value, 
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“The Angelus Is Incomparable” 





ANNA 
PAVLOWA 


The Most Significant Testimonial 
Ever Accorded Any Player-Piano 


Joseph Hoffman, master of the piano; Jean de 
Reszke, the great tenor; Marcella Sembrich, peer- 
less soprano; Edwin H. Lemare, England's finest 
organist; Kocian, the violinist; Mascagni, the com- 
poser—representative of many who produce 








“There are so many 
wonders in the Angelus 
that one can only speak 
of the ensemble effect 
—it is perfect. The 
Phrasing Lever is mar- 
velous, almost beyond 
belief, in its control of 
the tempo; the Melo- 
dant brings out the me- 
lody exquisitely; while 
the touch and tone col- 
oring are the height of 
artistry.” 


It is incomparable. 





Sincerely yours, 


ANNA PAVLOWA 





music in various forms—have testified to the excellence of the ANGELUS. 


But the words of a woman who, more than any other that ever lived, trans- 
lates the soul of music into movement and pose, are more significant than 


any, possibly excepting the words of composers who translate the soul of 


music into songs to be sung. 
And here Mascagni’s words may be recorded: 


‘*The Angelus can give the complicated pieces more life and soul than any other instrument of its kind. *' 


Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the 


Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus. 


Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano, 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Agencies all over the world 





thus approximating a savings bank de- 
posit.’ For investors who cannot 
purchase B stock for cash there is a 
grade known as Class C. This is the 
instalment savings stock to which bor- 
rowers are forced to subscribe. This 
stock is hypothecated to secure the 
loan. When fully paid, the investors, 
as in the case of Industrial Finance 
Corporation, may liquidate his note 
and convert his class C into a five per 
cent. investment, or class B stock, or 
he may surrender his stock in cancella- 
tion of his note. This scheme, as 
Walter Prichard Eaton remarks in 
the American Magazine, is extremely 
flexible, and varied combinations are 
possible. It meets the borrowing 
needs of the working man or woman, 
and stimulates the habits of thrift, 
tending to convert borrowers into sav- 
ers, rather than to keep them borrow- 
ers. 
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“It will be seen at once that this plan 
of banking js based on the fundamental 
assumption that the weekly labor of the 
working man, and his honesty to meet 
his payments, is a dependable security. 
It is not primarily a charity; it is a busi- 
ness proposition. Secure a loan to a 
working man by his labor, letting him 
meet payments from week to week (for 
of course he cannot pay the lump in 
thirty, sixty or ninety days, as a regular 
bank demands), and Mr. Morris declares 
you can safely and profitably tap a whole 
new reservoir of capital. And he has 
proved it.” 


Humanizing the Banking 
Business. 


HE men of Atlanta saw other 
T possibilities. The Atlanta Loan 

and Savings Company was opened 
in June, 1911, with a first issue of $50,- 
000 of class A, or capital stock, sub- 
scribed for willingly. This Atlanta 
Company, Mr. Eaton goes on to say, 
is based in the main on the Morris 
plan, but it loans money to nobody 
who can secure regular bank credit, 
and it directly and practically works 
to get its borrowers out of debt. Its 
directors are skilled business men who 
weekly give hours of their time dis- 
cussing each application. 


“A grocer on the board of diréctors 
shows one man how to reduce his grocery 
bills. Another director tells the borrower 
he must reduce his rent. A third instructs 
a poor man with debts on every hand 
how he can lump them, pay them all off 
with money borrowed from the bank, and 
then have as his only indebtedness the 
two dollars or three dollars due the bank 
each week for a year, after which he is a 
free man. A fourth summons a bor- 
rower’s wife, tells her she is extravagant, 
shows her how to reduce expenses, how to 
make the weekly salary last seven days, 
and so on. 

“To sit at a board meeting of the At- 
lanta Loan and Savings Company is an 
experience worth having. The secretary 
reads the new applications. John Doe 
applies for a loan of $100. He is a clerk, 
with a salary of $60 a month. His en- 
dorsers are a fellow clerk and his em- 
ployer, or perhaps three or four of his 
fellow clerks. He has a wife and baby. 
The report on his character is good, and 
his endorsers are sound. 

“What does he want the money for?’ 
somebody asks. 

“The secretary reads from the applica- 
tion: ‘Baby’s been sick, operation cost 
$50. Borrowed from shark. Owes doc- 
tor $50, drugs $12, grocer $9, rent $12, 
shark $47. Wants to pay as much as he 
can. Shark has been threatening him.’ 

“*Who’s the doctor?’ 

“Doctor Smith.’ 

“*T know him,’ says one of the direc- 
tors. ‘He'll wait till we can get the man 
clear of his other debts. I'll see Smith 
to-night. That would reduce the indebt- 
edness to $80. Lend him $80,’ 

“‘Hang it up! On to the next!’ cries 
Director Sawtelle. The vote is unani- 
mous. (All loans are made by unani- 
mos vote.)” 
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omy in Each Chart, . 
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money, including freight. 
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New 1914 Catalog FREE 
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OUR BARBAROUS PATENT 
LAWS 


HE protection of intellectual prop- 
erty in the United States to-day, 


claims William Hard, writing in 
Everybody's, is in the barbarous stage 
of mere private financial warfare be- 
tween individual citizens. The citizen, 
to protect his property or to attack the 
property of his neighbor, assembles his 
band of professional fighters, his law- 
yers and expert witnesses, and fills the 
country-side with night-marches and 
surprises and ambushes and personally 
conducted executions till his purse fails 
him and he can pay his mercenaries no 
longer. When Wilbur and Orville 
Wright made their revolutionary dis- 
covery, they added themselves at once 
to the long waiting list of patent liti- 
gants. Their aeroplane, rising against 
the wind to the first successful flight 
ever made by a motor-driven, man- 
carrying, heavier-than-air flying ma- 
chine, was rising therefore, the writer 
facetiously says, to a flight into the 
Federal courts. 


“The Wrights invented the combination 
of the use of a vertical rudder with the 
use of a ‘warping’ mechanism. 

“That ‘warping’ mechanism had to do 
with the long rear edges of their out- 
stretched ‘wings, the edges which in a 
bird are fluttering feather-tips. 

“When their aeroplane rolled to the 
right, reeling to a capsize, they warped 
their right wing to catch more air. That 
is, they bent the rear edges of their can- 
vas planes along the right side of their 
machine downward. So that side got 
more air-pressure under it as it rushed 
along, and it rose. 

“At the same time, and by the same act, 
they gave a reverse twist to their other 
wing. That is, they bent the rear edges 
of their canvas planes along the left side 
of their machine upward. So that side 
got little or no air pressure under it, and 
it sank. 

“Meanwhile they had turned their ver- 
tical rudder toward the high side, the left 
side, of their tilted machine; and thus, 
vertical-ruddered and warp-winged, they 
did what no one else had been able to do 
before. They stayed in the air. 

“Such was their invention. Such was 
their contribution to the art of flying.” 


It took more than four years, the 
writer points out, to get the boundaries 
of that contribution determined by the 
courts. The mere printing of the rec- 
ord of the case for the eyes of the 
judges cost the inventors fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 


Experiences of the Wright 
Brothers in the Courts. 


OR more than four years the in- 
tellectual property of the Wright 
brothers lay thus disputed, un- 
defined, defenceless. The last years of 
the life of Wilbur Wright were poi- 
soned by the long wait for a final de- 
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best wood preservative known,’ which pro- 
tects your wood-work from decay. 
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cision. The Wrights, Mr. Hard goes 
on to say, had spent from 1903 to 1906 
in the Patent Office. Now they spent 
from 1910 to 1913 redoing “lateral bal- 
ances,” “centers of pressure” and 
“angles of incidence” (relationships 
mechanical) for the benefit of judges 
trained in “torts,” “trespasses” and 
“quasi-contracts” (relationships hu- 
man). One expert for the Wright 
Company, Mr. William J. Hammer, was 
on the stand for twelve days; an ex- 
pert for Curtiss, Dr. A. F. Zahm, was 
on the stand for twenty-seven days. 
The record now fills more than two 
thousand large and luminous pages. 


“It will guide you even to the exquisite 
drawings made by the painter of the 
‘Mona Lisa,’ four hundred years ago, for 
a man-power, wing-flapping, air-beating 
flying-machine; and it will show you ac- 
cordingly that Leonardo da Vinci the en- 
gineer is as immortal as Leonardo da 
Vinci the artist. 

“The brief of Mr. H. A. Toulmin, at- 
torney for the Wrights, is one of the best 
text-books on aviation, technically and 
historically, that was ever composed. A 
credit to him! A scandal to the country! 

“The fact is that if you should want 
to know the history of American Inven- 
tion, you could hardly do better than go 
through the records of the testimony 
taken in patent suits. There you will 
find the details of the development of 
most of the important industrial arts in 
America, collected largely at the ex- 
pense of the men who made the most 
important inventions in those arts or 
at the expense of the men who risked 
their fortunes on them. 

“The Wright-Curtiss case, with the his- 
tory of aerial mechanics annexed, was 
considered for the second time by the 
Federal court in the Western District of 
New York and was again decided against 
Curtiss. Again Curtiss appealed. And 
not until January 13, 1914, did the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals finally find that the 
Curtiss machine was an appropriation of 
the idea in the Wright patent and that 
an injunction against Curtiss might law- 
fully be issued.” 


The Troublesome Course 
of Patent Litigation. 


HE shoe grain drill of the Dowa- 
T giac Manufacturing Company il- 

lustrates another aspect of the 
wearisome course of patent litigation. 
The United States Government issued 
a patent on the invention. The courts 
of the United States found the patent 
valid and found it infringed. Yet for 
the protection of their property the 
Dowagiac Company was obliged to 
work its way through testimony and 
trial and appeal to at least twenty sep- 
arate and distinct decisions by Federal 
judges. The McSherry Company had 
manufactured about %,500 infringing 
drills. The lower court had made a 
preposterously accurate calculation of 
damages, amounting to $46,122.26. 





“The Court of Appeals of the Sixth 
Federal Circuit was to pronounce on that 
award. 

“*A very good award,’ said the Court 
(in effect), ‘were it not for one thing. 
The Dowagiac Company did not prove 
that it would have sold those thirty-five 
hundred drills even if it had made them. 
The McSherry Company, in fact, did 
make them and it did succeed in selling 
them to its customers. But how do we 
know that those same customers would 
have bought those same drills from the 
Dowagiac Company? How do we know 
that if the business had not been grabbed 
by the McSherry Company it would have 
been occupied by the Dowagiac Company ?” 

“Apply that notion of the patent law 
to real estate. You own a house. An- 
other man, without your knowledge, has 
been occupying it. You want him to pay. 
But how do we know that you would 
have occupied it if he hadn’t? Perhaps 
you were in Europe. 

“*Further,’ the Court went on (in ef- 
fect), ‘we are really inclined to believe, 
from the evidence before us, that if the 
persons who bought these thirty-five hun- 
dred drills from the McSherry Company 
had not bought them from that company, 
they would have given their patronage, 
not to the Dowagiac Company at all, but 
to some one of the many other companies 
which have been making drills infringing 
on the Dowagiac Company’s patent!’ 

“In other words, if that uninvited 
tenant of yours hadn’t been occupying 
your house, we think it would have been 
occupied by some other neighbor who 
appreciated a good roof. 

“*So, said (in effect) the Court of 
Appeals, ‘instead of $46,122.26, let the 
Dowagiac Company have one dollar; and 
let it pay half the costs ef this suit.’” 


Projecting Federal Judges 
Into Chemical Fairylands. 


LICE in Wonderland could have 
A been no more puzzled than must 
be some Federal judges who are 
compelled to render decisions on highly 
technical chemical formulae. When 
young Learned Hand was started on 
the path that eventually led him to the 
Federal bench, he should have gone to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology rather than to the Harvard 
Law School. At any rate, remarks Mr. 
Hard, he should have gone there too. 
The patent cases in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York rebuke him sharply 
for his youthful failure to perfect him- 
self not only in the law but in civil 


engineering, mechanical engineering, 
electrical engineering, chemical engi- 
neering, electro-chemical engineering, 


and whatever other sundry sorts of en- 
gineering may have been devised upon 
this planet. Judge Hand has made 
his protest. At the end of his con- 
scientious decision of the chemical case 
of Parke-Davis versus Mulford, he ex- 
pressed his final opinion of all acids and 
bases and salts especially monobenzoyl- 
ated salts, by saying: “I can not stop 
without calling attention to the extra- 














THE TROUBLESOME COURSE 


ordinary condition of the law which 
makes it possible for a man without a 
knowledge of even the rudiments of 
chemistry to pass upon such questions 
as these.” For his misery in that case 
Judge Hand can blame Jokichi Taka- 
mine. 


“Takamine went and labored with the 
suprarenal glands of animals. He came 
back with fresh glory and with a fresh 
discovery, Adrenalin. He took Adrenalin 
to the Patent Office and got a patent. 
3ut the Mulford Company said he ought 
not to have been allowed to get a pa- 
tent. So the entertaining question came 
to Judge Hand: ‘Did Jokichi Takamine, 
when he first found and made Adrenalin, 
take an inventive step which no former 
chemist had ever taken in the whole his- 
tory of human curiosity with regard to 
suprarenal glands?’ 

“The answer would have been fairly 
laborious for a board of scientifically 
trained men sitting as a permanent cen- 
tral Federal Court of Patent Protection. 
There being no such board, Judge Hand 
submitted to hypodermic injections of 
chemical knowledge administered by the 
experts of both sides, and was projected 
into a fairy world sodded with ammo- 
nium magnesium phosphate and geysered 
with biuret and nitroprusside-sodium tests 
through which he traveled till, after ex- 
ploratory toils and dangers of which 
Peary and Amundsen can have no con- 
ception, he arrived finally at a decision.” 


Justice for One-ninth of 
the United States. 


\ K 7 HEN, after such exhausting 
struggles, the patentee finally 
gets his judgment, he still 

lacks his rights in eight-ninths of the 

United States. There are nine Circuits 

in the United States and nine Circuit 

Courts of Appeal. Rarely does the 

Supreme Court consent to review a 

patent case. Here, too, a feudal system 

prevails. For patents, it seems, each 

Circuit is a principality and each Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals is a sovereign. 


infringer lives in Texarkana, 
You’ve beaten him. He must 


“Your 
Arkansas. 





stop manufacturing that pocket cigar- | 


lighter that infringes on your patent. 

“But just across the street from him, 
in Texarkana, Texas, there lives and 
moves a defiant party who manufactures 
that very same identical cigar-lighter and 
who says he is going to keep on doing it. 

“Tsn’t he the undesirable citizen? Not 
at all. He is a law-abiding man. He 
is in the Fifth Circuit. And you must 
sue him, just as you sued your other 
infringer, all the way from the same 
slippery start along the same gold-bricked 
track to the same uncertain finish. Un- 
certain; for, remember: 

“He may turn out not to be an .in- 
fringer at all. Your patent was a good 
patent on one side of the street, in the 
Eighth Circuit; but, on the other side 
of the street, in the Fifth, it may be 
adjudged no patent at all. 





OF PATENT LITIGATION 
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You 


with 
. those 
_ doors 


“And 
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quality and service certainty, when— 
you place distinctive Yale Hardware | on 
your front and other doors; when you’ 
- secure the protection and convenience 
of the Yale Night Latch; when you make 
sure of quietly-closing, always-closing doors 


and Yale quality—look for the mame Yale on Locks 
and Hardware. 

Let us send you our interesting book 
“A Word About Yale Lackoand Hardware.” 
Set ee : 









buy the guarantee of standard 


q 


the Yale Door-Closer; and when 
many other need-to-be-really Jocked 
and things are guarded by Yale 


to be sure that you are buying Yale service 
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BORING 
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Look for 
the name 





CYALE ) 
on locks and 








Chicago 





5 Building a house? 


The Yale & Towne Mf 


Makers of Yale Locks, 












When you 





is the one word you think of first? 
YALE. That’s reason enough. 
But be sure you get Yale. 































Wherever there are open 
doors—front, back, pan- 
try, bedroom and bath- 
room there is use for 










Got anything that needs to be 
reallylocked? There’s a whole 
lot of difference in the zxsides 
of padlocks. Buy yourpadlock 
with thename YALEon the outside. 



















Yale Night Latch. A burg- 
lar proof dead-lock. At- 
tached to anydoor. Abso- 
lutely secure against every 
thing except your own key. 


g. Co., 
Hardware and Chain Blocks 
New York 

San Francisco 
St. Catherines, Canada 














9 East 40th Street, 





POEMS AND SONGS Poste riss 


We will compose music to your verses, publish, advertise, 
copgstans in your name and pay you 50 per cent. of profits if 
successful. e pay hundreds of dollara year to amateur 
writers. Send us your poems or melodies today. Acceptance 
guaranteed ifavailable. Examination and advice FREE. 

DUGDALE CO., 296 Dugdale Building, Washington, D. D. 


EUROPE 


Five Series of Tours. Itineraries include best of 
Europe. Fully inclusive fares, leisurely travel, best 
leadership; exclusive features 











Special Midnight Sun and Russia Tours 
Spring and Summer Oriental Tours 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Tours de Luxe leave Westbound September 29. Oc- 
tober 20. Eastbound October 17, December 9, January 9. 


INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TOURS 


providing pre-arranged, unaccompanied travel for 
individuals, families and private parties in Europe, 
America, Round the World, etc. 


Send for Programme desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 








Cook’s Travelers Cheques Are Good All Over the World 


WANTED FOR\ 
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To our Subscribers 
AND TO 


Investment Houses 


It is our purpose in the Financial De- 


partment to give the most conservative, 
accurate and helpful suggestions relative to 
investments. We invite our subscribers to 
apply to us freely for information on this 
subject. All letters will be carefully an- 
swered 

To bond and investment houses we would 
say that only advertisements from the very 
best houses will appear in 


this Department. 


Read the article 


Financial Department 


CURRENT OPINION 
New York 
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OR along time you’ve 
meant Mary to have a 
really, truly pretty room—a 
room she’d love and be proud 


of. You can make Mary’s room—or 


any room in your home—a thing of 
beauty—economically, quickly, with 


UTILITY 
Wall Board 


Don’t put up with the muss and dirt 
of lath and plaster. Cover your walls 
with Utility—long, clean strips of non- 
porous, moisture-proof fibre. Easily ap- 
plied—never chips, checks or cracks; 
takes alabastine or flat tone paints and 
tints beautifully. 


Write for This Free Book 


By all means, get this handsomely illustrated, 
free book, ‘‘Artistic Interiors’’; also free sam- 
ples of Utility Wall Board. Write to-day. 


THE HEPPES CoO. 


Mfrs. also of Flex-a-Tile Asphalt 
Shingles, Asphalt Paint and 
Asphalt Roofing in any Finish. 


4540 Fillmore Street, Chicago, Ill. 











~ epee ant 


A Typical Craftsman Home 


This Coupon is Worth 25 Cents 


Send us your name and address together with 


50 cents and receive THE CRAFTSMAN (a 
magazine for home-lovers and idealists) for three 
months. You can’t afford to miss the wonderful 
Garden Number, the Architectural Number, and 
the Home-furnishing and Home-finishing Number. 


Send to-day and save 25 cents. 
Street 
City 


T 


E CRAFTSMAN 2c. x. Craftsman 


Building, New York 





CURRENT OPINION 


“Two of Nikola Tesla’s most important 
patents were contested in many parts of 
the United States. They had to do with 
electric motors. They were owned by the 
Westinghouse Company. In the first 
Circuit they were valid. In the Second 
Circuit they were invalid. 

“The invention was an invention in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island. It was not an inven- 
tion in Vermont, Connecticut, and New 
York. 

“The patents were issued by the Patent 
Office of the whole United States. They 
were property in Newport. They weren't 
worth pigeon-hole space in New Haven.” 


The soijution offered by Mr. Hard is 
the creation of a National Court of 
Patents at Washington and of trained 
special Patert Judges in each principal 
city of the United States. The Special 
Judge should act on reports of in- 
fringements of patents much as a pure 
food commissioner acts on a report of 
poisonous foodstuffs. Whether he de- 
cides against you or for you, his deci- 
sion should hold for the whole United 
States unless reversed by the National 
Court of Patents. 








**Gaumer lighting everywhere follows 
the evening glow’’ 


HERE is just one 
i way tc be sure of the 
lasting quality of the 


metal ‘‘finish”? on your 
lighting fixtures—buy 

















j Gaumer Fixtures, and ask 
a your dealer for the Guar- 
’ antee Tag which goes 
q with them. 

or Hall UMER 


s 
Hand Wrought 
Ne! Lighting Fixtures 


are beautiful in design and 
moderate in price. And they are 
the on/y fixtures whose 
*finish”’ is guaranteed. If 
the finish on any indoor 
Gaumer fixture becc mes 
impaired, it wil be refin- 
ished without charge. 

Write for our booklet showing 
newest designs for library, hall, 
porch, dining room, den or bed- 
room, Address Dept, L. 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO. 
22d and Wood Sts. 
Philadelphia 




















The Commissioner of 
Patents on Inventors’ 
Difficulties. 
HE new Commissioner of Patenis, 
Thomas Ewing, comes forward | 


with an explanation of some of 
the difficulties inventors 
Mr. Ewing was a distinguished patent 
lawyer before becoming commissioner 
and has thus had opportunity to study 
the situation from the litigant’s point 
of view as well as the administrator’s. 
Mr. Ewing (until he accepted his pres- 
ent office, president of Current Litera- 
ture Publishing Company) points out 
one of the principal causes responsible 
for litigation. The idea seems to be, 
he remarks in The Independent, that 
if a man is intelligent enough to make 
an invention he is intelligent enough 
to describe and define it properly; and 
if he is not able to prepare and pros- 
ecute the application, the Patent Office 
must be at fault. This idea is the 
cause of most of the troubles en- 
countered with the Patent Office and 
subsequently in the courts. Asa matter 
of fact it almost never happens that an 
inventor, if left to himself, is able to 
define his invention adequately. One 
might as well say, the Commissioner 
insists, that because a man is intelli- 
gent enough to make a business con- 
tract he is intelligent enough to draft 
it without the assistance of an attor- 
ney. An invention to be of importance 
must necessarily be novel. To define 
a new thing accurately, so that it may 
all be embraced in the description, but 
at the same time nothing included which 
is not essential, is an art of itself re- 


encounter. | 


A dollars worth of 2 5 
Seeds o* Helpful Catalog 


The largest dahlia growers in the world want 
every copy of the limited edition of their 
handsome, new catalog to go to a known 
flower lover. To avoid curiosity inquiries, 
they offer 13 packets of fine seeds, worth 
ny re thana dollar, for 25 cents. One packet 
each of finest varieties of Double Dahlias 
(mixed); Cactus Dahlias (mixed); Single 
Dahlias (mixed) ; new dwarf Cosmos ‘‘Dawn"’ ; 
Truffant’s French Asters; doulle Larkspur 
“*Rocket’’; choice mixed Nast ums; Verbena; double 
Zinnia; new Marigolds; Scarlet Sage; and Cockscomb and 
Cornflower. Flowers continuously till Jrost comes. 

. Sent prepaid for 25c (send stamps or coin). 

This advertisement will not appear +gain—act at once! 

DAVID HERBERT & SUN, Box431, Ateo,N.J. —) 





















A complete guide for the 
amateur gardener. 



































More than 200 cultural in- 
structions by famous experts. 
Describes all the worthy novel- 
ties and selected strainsof almost 
every variety of flowers and 
vegetables worth growing. 

The Departments devoted to 
Roses, Dahlias, Cannas, Gladi- 
olus and old-fashioned peren- 
nials are especially interesting. 
The best strains of Asters and 
Sweet-Peas in America. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this publication 





Dreer’s Cardinal Climber is 
the most beautiful, brilliant 
and distinct anrual climber 
everintroduced. I]t isastrong, 
rapid grower, with fern-like 
foliage and covered with bril- 
liant red flowers, which make 
ita blaze of glory from mid- 
July till frost. 25 cents per 
packet. Dreer’s Garden 

free with each order. 


(Henry A.DREER 
714 Chestnut St. Phila: 
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quiring long and careful training in 
such writing and in the study of the 
useful arts. 


“It is true that the inventor probably 
knows better than the attorney ever will 
know just what he is trying to accom- 
plish; and no careful attorney, who has 
the interest of his client at heart, would 
undertake the drafting of an important 
patent, if it could be avoided, without 
close study of the specification, the claims 


and the drawings, with the inventor him- | 


self, so that between them they may de- 
fine the invention satisfactorily. 

“This fundamental requirement of any 
patent system, which is _ inescapable 
whether the description or definition of 
the invention is required to be summed 
up in formal claims or not, is not created 
by the rules of practice or administration 
of the patent office. While this office is 
assisted in its business by the knowledge 
and experience of good attorneys, it is 
not the rules of practice of the office 
that make these attorneys’ services neces- 
sary, but the necessity of correct and 
satisfactory description of the invention. 

“The office constantly sees that ex- 
pense, trouble and loss are occasioned 
to inventors by inexpert writing of their 
specifications and handling of their cases, 
and, therefore, advises inventors to em- 
ploy attorneys. This advice has been in 


the published rules for years.” 

FREQUENT cause of complaint 
A is the number of invalid patents 
. granted. There has recently been 
published a list of the number of pat- 
ents issued in six different years which 
were sued on and adjudicated. There 
were a little over one hundred for each 
year, one quarter of which were de- 
clared invalid. As the years are not 
stated, Mr. Ewing goes on to say, it 
cannot be ascertained how many pat- 
ents were granted in those years, but 
the probability is that the number was 
close to 200,000. Roughly speaking, 
only one patent in three hundred was 
judicially passed upon. Of course, Mr. 
Ewing admits, the three hundred did 
not receive as close scrutiny and care- 
ful search by the patent office as the 
one received in the courts. That, as 
one can also easily gather from the fig- 
ures quoted by Mr. Hard, is not possible 
physically, nor, adds Mr. Ewing, would 
it be economically desirable. The cost 
would be excessive. 


Why the Government 
Sometimes Grants In- 
valid Patents. 


“While in private practice, I personally 
supervized the expenditure of more than 
$5,000 in searching against a single pa- 
tent (which has expired) and ultimately 
turned up an unprinted but public patent 
of Austria which anticipated the inven- 
tion. There was, moreover, strong indi- 
cation that both the patentee and his 
attorney knew of this anticipation before 
his patent was granted or even applied 
for. 


WHY THE GOVERNMENT SOMETIMES GRANTS INVALID PATENTS 
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Steamed Beans or Baked Beans 
Which Do You Prefer? 


T’S only a question of what 
you want. Only a question 
of getting what you ask for. 


We have no quarrel with 
the manufacturer who offers 
steamed beans—or with the 
grocer who sells them—or 
with anyone who wants to buy 
them. 


The Government permits no 
misrepresentation on the can. 
Only beans that are really 
baked may be labeled ‘Baked.”’ 


Steamed beans cannot law- 
fully be labeled ‘‘Baked.”’ So, 
to be sure of the kind you are 
getting, you must vead the label 
on the can. 


Heinz Baked Beans are la- 


beled ““Baked”’ and they rea//y 
are baked—in great ovens un- 
der intense dry heat; not sim- 
ply boiled or steamed like 
most canned beans. 


They come out of our ovens 
brown, mealy and tender—de- 
licious—digestible, and with 
all that real Boston baked 
bean flavor that cannot be 
brought out by any other than 
the baking process. 


That’s why Heinz Baked 
Beans are preferred by all who 
understand the difference be- 
tween steamed beans and 
baked beans—why they are 
today the largest selling brand 
on the market. They have no 
equals. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato 


Sauce 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without To- 


mato Sauce)—Boston Style 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce with- 


out Pork—( Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


If 


Try Heinz Baked Beans at our risk. 
you don’t prefer them to any other you 
have ever eaten, your grocer will refund 





full purchase money. 


Others of the famous “57”: Heinz Spaghetti— 
cooked ready to serve; Preserved Sweet Pickles, 
India Relish, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, Cream 
of Pea Soup, Cream of Celery Soup, Cream of 
Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, 
Apple Butter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, Prepared 
Mustard, Olive Oil, Olives, Peanut Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


More than 50,000 Visitors Inspect Heinz 


Pure Food Kitchens Every Year 


; 











and inventive ability 

: FA should write for new 

“Lists of Needed In- 

ventions,”” Patent Buyers and ‘How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.”” Advice FREE. RANDOLPH & 
CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept.75, Washington, D.C. 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No misleading in- 
ducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ active 
practice. Personalattention guaranteed. Write for terms— Book 
free. Address. E, G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, 
N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 











YOU CAN EASILY enlarge your arms an 
INCH in ONE MONTH and increase your 
strength and breathing capacity 50 PER CENT. 
Develop your arms, shoulders, chest and legs 
to a wonderful extent. Strengthen your 
HEART, LUNGS and NERVES. Rid your- 
self of rheumatism, writer’s cramp, dyspepsia 
and constipation. Attain great strength, youth- 
ful vigor and a perfect form. 

Write for particulars and price to 


R. GIBSON, BOSTON, MASS., Box 3559E 
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at the Panama Canal. 
Refrigerator. 
venience and economy, 


the ‘White 


in the beautiful ‘“‘White Frost.’ 
is equipped with exclusive patented features. 
air circulation from ice to provisions and return. 
atmosphere i 
shelves. 
side and out. 


all freight charges and allow jo days free trial. 


Easy Payments 


from 
Write for Free Book 


sale. It is postpaid free to you. 





“A White Frost 
At First Cost” 








“We Took a Tip 


from Uncle Sam” 


Uncle Sam chose the “White Frost” Refrigerator for use 
His experts selected the ‘‘White Frost” 
Under the most rigid tests for sanitation, con- 
Frost” stood supreme. 
We followed Uncle Sam’s example because we wanted the 
best refrigerator—selected and approved by experts. We got it 
i This marvelous refrigerator 
It has a perfect 


in provision chamber at all times. 
Metal construction. Finished in white enamel in- 
Fancy heavy nickel plated trimmings. i 
parts can be removed and cleaned in one minute. 


Every home can afford a “White Frost” Refrigerator. Our prices are so low and 
our terms of payment so easy that you will never miss the money. 
the factory at factory prices. This big. direct money-saving offer puts the 
“White Frost” within the reach of every home inthiscountry. Get a “White Frost” at first cost. 

It describes all the benefits and advantages of the “‘White Frost’’ Refrigerator. 
It shows the different designs. i 
particulars of our unparalieled free trial offer.easy payment plan and 25 year guarantee which goes with every 
Write now. 


METAL STAMPING CO., Dept. 72, 



















A pure, dry 
Revolving 







Interior 
We pay 
Write now. 

















You buy direct 


It gives our bedrock bottom factory prices and full 


JACKSON, MICH. 



































concentration, drowsiness and inertia. 


ments in a few weeks. 





penter at full pay. 
combinations of foods. 


‘ormation. 


able foods. 


irritating foods and drinks. 





months. 


G. H. BRINKLER 
Food Expert 


skin, dandruff, sores, 


Another person, deaf in the right ear, owing to a discharge 
caused by an excess of mucus-making foods (cream, butter, 
cheese, etc.), completely eliminated the catarrh, thereby re- 
storing his hearing by taking; correct combinations of suit- 


A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ standing 
was saved from asurgical operation, and the objectionable 
discharge relieved within ten days, because the loss of control 
was due entirely to the constant irritation from certain 


Prurigo or “Itch,” chronic, beyond the remedies of doctors 
and skin specialists, completely disappeared within three 


A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 ae. unable to exercise, 


reduced over 150 pounds (in public life, un 
gained strength and firmer flesh, and lost rheumatism, 


of different classes of foods in excess for several days or weeks according to the symptoms 
STORE MYSELF TO GOOD HEALTH IN A FEW DAYS BY CORRECT DIET. 
eatarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in my booklet which has taught many to cure themselves. 


“The New Brainy Diet System” sent for 10 cents. Send Addresses of Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 20D, Washington, D.C. 


Popular Educational Food Campaign 


Eggs in wrong combination and an excess of starchy (paste making) and fatty 
foods make people sluggish and cause dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and 
A complete change to “digestible” brainy foods 
(suitable meat, game, fish and suitable dairy foods, combined with suitable vegetables 
and fruits according to the new brainy food plan) produces the most marked improve- 


Brainy Diet 


A thin man, after being out of work nearly a year through 
weakness, was restored in three weeks to hard work as a car- 
In such cases the change from wrong 
, an excess of starchy, cloggy 
roducing foods to energizing foods causes a literal trans- 








death 




















Tomatoes, Lemons, 
some fruits are sol- 


vents; Green Vegeta- 


er many witnesses), 
bles are laxatives; etc. 


Over 100 similar cases certified by Official Investigating Committee 


During nineteen years of personal experiments. I have learned fto produce in myself rheumatiam, catarrh, sore 


throat, tonsilits, constipation, double chin, swollen glands, 
boils, pimples with white pus, blackheads, rash, and other sym 


kidney troubles, shortness of breath, rough scaly 

toms at will by eating 
esired. AND I CAN RE- 
The foods which cause expectoration, 
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Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. All weaknesses and 
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genate your Blood and breathe out the 
Poison that now clogs your System. 


Read my 64-page book, ‘‘ Deep Breathing: ” 
Correct breathing clearly described by dia- 
grams. Contains special breathing exercises 
anda mass of other valuable information. 
Thistreatise is theresultof overtwenty years 
of experience as a ‘‘ Respiratory Specialist.” 
Over 400,000 havealreadybeen sold, Endorsed 
by Medical Societiesand Professors of Anat- 
omy and Physiology. Accepted by the Na- 
tional Medical Library at Washington, D. C. 
Book sent on receipt of ten cents, coin or stamps 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
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“In another instance I sold a patent to 
a large corporation which, before closing 
the purchase, not only spent thousands of 
dollars in examining all the literature at 
its command but actually sent an expert 
to every important university in Europe 
to make inquiry for knowledge of such 
an invention. This patent is to-day of 
immense value to its owners and has 
never been litigated or infringed. 

“Manifestly the Government cannot 
treat cases in any such way. It is equally 
manifest that it cannot guarantee the 
results of its searches nor the validity 
of patents granted.” 


The Vexatious Question of 
Interferences in Patents. 


HE question of interferences so 

graphically illustrated by Mr. 

Hard is as complicated as it is 
vexatious. The writer in Everybody’s 
quotes extreme cases, and it is diffi- 
cult to answer him satisfactorily. “I 
have known the Office for twenty-five 
years,” exclaims Mr. Ewing. “I know 
its honesty as the custodian of secrets 
of untold value. I know that much 
faithful work is done in its business 
both inside and outside of it.” But the 
Patent Office is naturally limited by its 
responsibilities. “If,” Mr. Ewing goes 
on to say, “every tribunal before which 
an interference comes could see the end 
from the beginning, it would be easy to 
cut the whole thing short and hand out 
the patent to the original and first in- 
ventor. We labor under responsibility 
and therefore fear cocksure judgments 
which magazine writers love to indulge 
in. We are placed in the difficult posi- 
tion of having to displease half of 
every audience which we address, and 
the question which half shall suffer 
gives us pause.” A critic of the Patent 
Office suggests an easy way of dispos- 
ing of the whole matter. “Have no 
interferences, grant the patent to the 
first to file an application; that is what 
the Germans do.” Mr. Ewing points 
out the disadvantage of this method 
which, in his opinion, would result in 
many patents being denied to true in- 
ventors and valid patents being granted 
to men for inventions which others had 
produced before them. It would also 
increase the trouble—some number of 
ill-considered applications. Mr Ew- 
ing goes on to say: 


“T have no quarrel with anyone who 
is trying to help us and can interest the 
general reader in the patent office and 
its work, even by criticism of it. It is, 
of course, fair subject for criticism. It 
deals with the enthusiasts and pioneers 
of industry. Its importance is derived 
entirely from the work which they bring 
to it. Its value depends entirely upon the 
character of the service which it renders 
to them. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance that it be judged by the sum- 
total of its achievement.” 























CURRENT OPINION 


THE FORBIDDEN NORTH—THE STORY OF A 
GREAT DANE PUPPY 
(Continued from page 303) 


his pick and bar beside him, with a sack 
of ore, showed that he was just back 
from a prospecting trip. He had evi- 
dently run short of water, and after a 
forced march to the spring, where he had 
relieved his thirst, had dropped asleep on 
the spot. 

At last Saxe Gotha lay down with his 
nose on the young man’s shoulder, and 
his brown eyes were alert in the moon- 
light. Saxe Gotha had found his man! 


A discovery as important as that of 

course delayed the journey toward 
the north. All through the desert night, 
the Great Dane pup lay shivering beside 
his man. What he saw beyond the silent 
desert, what vision of giant tree trunks, 
gray-green against an age-old turf, lured 
his exiled heart we cannot know. To 
understand what sudden fealty to the 
heedless form he guarded forbade him his 
north would solve the riddle of love 
itself. 

Little by little the stars faded. At last 
dawn lighted the face of the sleeping 
man; he stirred and suddenly sat up. 
Saxe Gotha bounded to his feet with a 
bark of joy. Startled, the young man 
jumped up, staggering with weakness, and 
scowled when he saw the big puppy 
chasing his tail. Hunger and a guilty 
conscience are richly productive of vicious 
moods. Saxe Gotha’s man picked up a 
rock and hurled it at him. 

“Git! You blamed hound, you!” 

In utter astonishment, Saxe Gotha 
paused in his joyous barking, and stood 
staring at the young fellow’s sullen face. 
It was unbelievable! The young man did 
not in the least realize that he had been 
found! And yet, despite the eyes in- 
flamed by the glare of the desert, his face 
was an intelligent one, with good fea- 
tures. He glared at the pup, and then 
walked weakly down the trail to his hut. 
Saxe Gotha followed, and sat on his 
.aunches before the door, waiting. After 
a long time, the young man came out, 
washed and shaved, and with fresh 
clothes. He picked up his sack of ore, 
and, as he did so, a haunted look came 
into his gray eyes. Such a look on so 
young a face might have told Saxe Gotha 
that the desert is bad for youth. But 
Saxe Gotha would not have cared. He 
kept his distance warily and wagged his 
tail, When the young man’s glance fell 
on the dog, he saw him as something liv- 
ing on which to vent his own sense of 
guilt. Again he threw a stone at Saxe 
Gotha. 

“Get out! Go back where you belong!” 

The pup dodged, and stood waiting. 
Strangely dense his man was! The young 
man did not look at him again, but fell 
to sorting samples of ore. Certain tiny 
pieces he gloated over as he found them, 


Oe GOTHA had found his man! 


and he put them in a sack that he hid 
behind the door. 

Now Saxe Gotha never meant to do it, 
but he was young, and his distemper made 
him very ill, and he had not slept all 
night. When he saw his man safely ab- 
sorbed in his work, he curled up in the 
shade of a rock and went off into the 
heavy sleep of a sick dog. 

When he awoke, his man 
Saxe Gotha ran round and round and 
through the adobe. The house was thick 
with scents of him, but whither he had 
gone was not to be told, for desert sands 
hold no scents. On the door-step lay an 
old vest of the man’s. The dog sat down 
on this, and lifted his voice in a howl of 
anguish. There was only one thing to 
do, of course—wait for the man’s return. 


A‘« day Saxe Gotha waited. He 


was gone! 


drank deeply from the barrel of 

water, but he went without food, 
altho the remains of the young man’s 
breakfast lay on the table. It was not in 
Saxe Gotha’s breed to steal. All day and 
all night he waited. Now and again, he 
lifted his great voice in grief. With his 
face to that north which he had forbidden 
himself to seek, even tho he was but a 
dog, he might have been youth mourn- 
ing its perennial discovery that duty and 
desire do not always go hand in hand. 
Saxe Gotha might have been all the 
courage, all the loneliness, all the grief 
of youth, disillusioned. 

The morning of the second day, a man 
rode up the trail. He was not Saxe 
Gotha’s man. He dismounted, and called, 
“Hey, Evans!” 

Saxe Gotha, a little unsteady on his 
legs, sat on his haunches and growled. 

“Where’s your boss, pup?” asked the 
man. “I didn’t know he had a dog.” 

Saxe Gotha growled. 

“Humph!” said the man. 
ore again, I suppose.” 

The stranger prowled round the out- 
side of the hut, and then came to the 
door. 

“Get out of the way, dog! I’m going 
to find out where this rich claim is that 
he’s finding free gold in. He's a thief, 
anyhow, not to report it to his company.” 

As he put his foot on the door-step, 
Saxe Gotha snapped at him. The stranger 
jumped back. “You brute hound!” he 
cried. “What do you mean! If I had a 
gun, I’d shoot you!” 

Saxe Gotha’s anger gave him strength 
to rise. He stood lurching; his lips were 
drawn back over his fangs, his ears were 
flat to his head. The stranger walked 
back a few steps. 

“He must weigh nearly a hundred 
pounds!” he muttered. “Come on, old 
pup. Here, have some of my snack! 
Here’s a piece of corned beef! 
old fellow !” 


“Off stealing 


Come on, 
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I Make It 
Easy to Iry 


Since I began offer- 
ing these cigars—my pri- 
vate Havana leaf, put up under 
my monogram band — I have 
found thousands of men with 
tastes like mine. Men who took 
no enjoyment in strong, heavy 
cigars — who wanted a _ mild, 
sweet smoke, with a delicate 
aroma and exquisite flavor. 

But I know there are many more 
who would enjoy this smoke, if they 
knew of it. So I am extending my 
offer. Here it is: 


Five Cigars FREE 


If you will send me 10 cents—just 
to show your sincerity—I will mail 
you trial cigars. Smoke five with 
me—convince yourself. The price is 
$5 per hundred, $2.60 for 50 —all 
charges prepaid. Use your letter- 
head, please—stating your posttion— 
or your business card, when you 
write. 


A Millionaire’s Cigar 
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men of standing and wealth, They 
can afford cigars of any price. So 
they must buy my cigars purely for 
the satisfaction and delight they get 
out of them. I believe you’ll enjoy 
them too. If you wish to try them, 
write me to-day. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 
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J. ROGERS WARNER 
809 Lockwood Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Enclosed please find 10c. I should 

like to smoke five of your cigars. 


(Please pin coupon to your business 
letterhead or enclose business card.) 
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Cajolery and threats were alike futile. 
Saxe Gotha was guarding for his man. 
After a while the dog’s dumb fury mad- 
dened the stranger. He began to hurl 
rocks at the pup. At first the shots were 
harmless; then a jagged piece of ore 
caught the dog on the cheek and laid it 
open, and another slashed his back. With 
the snarl of a tiger, Saxe Gotha made a 
leap from the door at the stranger’s 
throat. The man screamed, and jumped 
for his horse so hastily that Saxe Gotha 
caught only the shoulder of his coat and 
ripped the back out of. the garment. Be- 
fore the pup could gather his weakened 
body for another charge, the stranger was 
mounted. He whipped his snorting horse 
down the trail, and disappeared. 


AXE GOTHA feebly worried at the 
S torn coat, then dragged himself back 
to the door and lay down on the vest, 
too weak to lick his wounds. The rest of 
the morning he lay quiet. At noon he 
suddenly opened his eyes. His ears 
pricked forward, and his tail beat feebly 
on the floor. His man rode up. He had 
a sack of fresh supplies thrown across 
his saddle. He turned his horse into the 
corral, then came toward the hut. The 
vicious mood seemed still to be with him. 

“You still here?” he growled. 

Then he caught sight of the piece of 
cloth, picked it up, and looked at the 
mauled and blood-stained muck on it. He 
stared at Saxe Gotha curiously. “John- 
son was here, eh? I’d know that check 
anywhere. The thief! What happened?” 

As Evans came up, Saxe Gotha tried to 
give the old gambol of joy, but succeeded 
only in falling heavily. The young fel- 
low strode into the hut, and walked 
slowly about. The sack of nuggets was 
still behind the door. The map that he 
had long ago prepared for the company 
for which he was investigating mines still 
lay covered with dust. On the table were 
the hunk of bacon, the fried potatoes, the 
A number of jagged rocks 
The dog 


dry bread. 
were scattered on the floor. 
was bloody. 


LOWLY young Evans turned his 
S whole attention to Saxe Gotha, who 
lay watching him with passionate 
intentness. Evans took a handful of raw 
potato skins from the table and offered 
them to the pup. Saxe Gotha snatched 
at them and swallowed them as if fren- 
zied with hunger. Evans looked at the 
food on the table, then at the famished, 
emaciated dog. He stood gripping the 
edge of the table and staring out at the 
desert. A slow red came up from his 
neck and crossed his face; it seemed a 
magic red, for it wiped the vicious lines 
from his face and left it boyish and 
shamed. Suddenly his lips trembled. He 
dropped down in the doorway and ran 
his hand gently along the pup’s sensitive 
back. His bloodshot eyes were blinded 
with tears. 
“Old man,” he whispered 
Gotha, “I wasn’t worth it!” 
The dog looked up into the young 


to Saxe 


man’s face with an expression eager and 
questioning. And then, summoning all his 
feeble strength, he crowded his long, 
awkward body into the man’s lap, laid 
his great head against the blue flannel 
shirt, and with a sigh of absolute con- 
tent, closed his eyes. Evans flung a stal- 
wart arm across the tawny, trembling 
body, and addressed the brooding desert 
brokenly. 

“Doesn't 
said. 

After a moment he set Saxe Gotha on 
the floor and fed him a can of evaporated 
milk, carefully warmed, with bits of 
freshly fried bacon in it. He washed out 
the dog’s cuts, then put him to bed in his 
own bunk. All that afternoon, while the 
dog slept, Evans paced the hut, fighting 
his fight. And like all solitary desert- 
dwellers, he talked aloud. 

“They've kept back my pay. They’ve 
let me half-starve, the beastly company. 
They sent me down here with promises 
they haven’t kept. Why haven’t I the 
right to make something for myself? It’s 
the great chance of my life to make 
money. With the nuggets I have now I 
could go home this fall and get married 
and never see this fiendish country again. 
I've a right to give them the same treat- 
ment they've given me. If they break 
their promises, why should I keep mine?” 


this beat the world?” he 


“They promised to pay me regu- 

larly, to raise me, to give me a job 
in the home office after a year. It’s been 
two years now. Yes, I know, I made 
some promises. I was to report all finds 
and turn in all valuable ore to them. But 
they haven’t treated me right.” 

Then he turned to the sleeping dog, 
and his face softened. ‘“Wouldn’t that 
beat you, his not eating the stuff on the 
table! Goodness knows I’d treated him 
badly enough! It seems as if even a dog 
might have a sense of honor; as if it 
didn’t matter what J was, the fool pup 
had to keep straight with himself; as 
i 


“we 

Suddenly Evans stopped and gulped. 
Again came the slow, agonizing blush. 
For a long time he stood in silence. 
Finally, he squared his shoulders and 
moistened his lips. “I can send the. maps 
and what ore I have left by stage to- 
morrow. But it will take another year 
to get the whole thing straightened up, 
and get them paid back—another year 
of loneliness, and. sand-storms, and swel- 
tering. No snowy Christmas or green 
spring or the smell of burning leaves in 
the fall this year for me. I guess the 
pup will stay by me, tho.” 

As if he had realized that there was 
need of him, Saxe Gotha woke, and 
ambled over to the man’s side. Evans sat 
down in the door, and the dog squatted 
beside him. Evans turned, took the dog’s 
great head between his hands and looked 
into the limpid eyes. 

“T guess, old man, that there are more 
ways than one of making a success of 
yourself, and money-making is the least 
of them.” 

In Evans’s eyes were the loneliness and 
grief of disappointed youth. But the rest 
of his face once more was clear and 
boyish with the wonderful courage of the 
young. 

Saxe Gotha pawed Evans’s knee wist- 
fully. Perhaps across the stillness of the 
desert he caught the baying of the hunt- 
ing pack in some distant, rain-drenched 
woodland. Yet he would not go. The 
dog leaned warmly against his man, who 
slid an arm across the tawny back. Then, 
with faces to their forbidden north, man 
and dog watched the desert night advance. 


H* E PAUSED to look at the desert. 
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